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I. 
THE CALL TO THE MINISTRY. 


HERE are some special reasons which urge this subject upon 
our attention. 

First. There is an attempt in some directions to lower the choice 
of the Ministry to the same level with that of any other profession 
or avocation in life. It is claimed that men are called to the Min- 
istry in the same way in which they are called to be Farmers, Mer- 
chants, Lawyers, or Physicians. The question would then be one 
simply of expediency and aptitude. The conditions of the choice 
would be the tastes and preferences of each individual, together with 
his talents and qualifications and such outward indications of Provi- 
dence as seemed more favorable to the Ministry than to any other 
occupation. ‘ 

This theory overlooks the Divine character of the Ministerial office. 
The Minister is no longer a Mediatorial gift to the Church. 

It ignores also the immediate Headship of Jesus Christ over his 
Church. He no longer can say to Ministers, ‘‘ Ye have not chosen 
me, but I have chosen you.”’ 

It sets aside also the Divine Call of the Spirit. It is no longer 
‘*the Holy Ghost who’’ makes them overseers of the flock. 

A second reason which urges this subject upon our attention is 
the fact that while some go to the extreme which I have just men- * 
tioned and deny the necessity of the Spirit’s call, there are others 
who fly to the opposite extreme, and so emphasize the internal call 
of the Spirit as to render appointment to office or ordination or any 
authentication by the Church entirely unnecessary. Upon this 
theory any man who can persuade himself that he is called by the 
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Spirit to preach the Gospel may take up the office of the Ministry 
and discharge its functions when and where he pleases. 

This theory ignores the Church as the divinely appointed organiza- 
tion for the salvation of the world, and ordination or official relation to 
the Church as the divinely appointed means for the authentication 
of a true Ministry. It makes each individual Minister the sole judge 
of his own calling and qualifications ; it sends him out in violation 
of the law and order of God’s house to act as an adventurer upon 
his own authority and guidance, and to fall at last under the con- 
demnation, ‘‘ Woe unto the foolish prophets, that follow their own 
spirit, that prophesy out of their own heart. I am against the 
prophets that steal my words. I sent them not, neither commanded 
them, therefore they shall not profit this people at all.’’ 

With this view of the urgency of the subject, and of the dangerous 
extremes which lie upon each side of our pathway, let us advance to 
inquire, What is the true view, according to the Scriptures, of a call to 
the Ministry ? 

We freely concede that it is both the privilege and the duty of 
every believer to preach the Gospel both with his lips and his life. 
If a man has found salvation for his own soul he immediately turns 
with a natural, gracious, and imperative instinct to seek to save the 
souls of others. If he has found the good word of God to be pre- 
cious to his own soul, his lips are immediately opened to say, ‘‘ Oh, 
come and taste and see that the Lord is good.’’ It is not only the 
privilege, but the imperative duty of every Christian to utter the 
Gospel invitation, ‘‘ The Spirit and the Bride say, Come. And let 
him that heareth say, Come. And let him thatisathirst come. And 
whosoever will, let him take the water of life freely.”’ 

Nor should this privilege be restricted or hedged about by un- 
necessary limitations. 

The idea of a Christian is that of a consecrated worker for Christ, 
and the idea of the Church in the New Testament is that of a self- 
expanding missionary organization. There is a place for every indi- 
vidual and the largest sphere for personal exertion. 

The Church will never rise to greatness and power until we realize 
that nothing can absolve the individual Christian from the responsi- 
bility of doing all that he can by personal work to save the souls of 
men. 

But this is a very different thing from assuming an official relation 
to the Church. It is one thing to testify for Christ and to work for 
the salvation of men, but it is an entirely different thing to be a 
Minister, to assume upon one’s own motion an official relation to the 
Church, which implies his appointment from the Head of the Church, 
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which invests him with Spiritual authority, which calls him not only 
to preach, but to bear rule in the Church, which requires him to 
separate himself from all secular pursuits and to devote his whole 
life to this one work. 

If, then, this distinction is so clear, if the position and functions 
of the Minister are so different from those of the private Christian, 
if they are so much higher, so much more sacred, and so much 
nearer in their spiritual relations to Christ and his people, then the 
question comes back, Can any man be justified in assuming this 
higher office without a Divine Call ? 

The Scriptures certainly teach the necessity of a call from the 
great Head of the Church to the office and work of the Ministry. 

This necessity may be shown— 

FIRST. From the fact that the Ministry is from its very nature an 
office. What is the Ministry? It is not simply a work, but an office. 
Thought upon this subject is often confused from failure to make 
this distinction. Some think only of the work, and conclude that 
this is something they can take up for themselves ; but they fail to 
see the office to which the work belongs. What, then, is an office ? 
An office under the Government is sucha relation to that Govern- 
ment as involves authority, duties, privileges, and responsibilities. 
The work may be that of a clerk, a postmaster, a soldier, or Premier, 
but the official relation in each case is the same—it involves author- 
ity, duties, privileges. Office under a Government can only be con- 
stituted by a call, appointment, or investiture ; without this the 
office cannot exist. 

In the same manner as an official relation to the Government can 
only be created by a call or appointment from the Government, so 
the Ministry, as an official relation to the Church, .can only be 
created by a call from the Head of the Church, and authentication 
by the officers of the Church. A simple illustration will make this 
plain. 

A good citizen feels bound to do what he can to uphold and en- 
force the civil law ; but because he feels this to be his duty, shall he 
assume upon his own motion to execute the office of a Magzstrate ? 
No man can be a Magistrate until he is called and inducted into the 
office. 

In the same manner shall a Christian, because he feels it to be his 
duty to speak and work for Christ, assume on his own motion to 
perform the functions of a Minister? As no man can be a Magis- 
trate until he is appointed and sworn into office, so no man can be 
a Minister until he is called and ordained. 

That the Ministry is such an official relation, and can only be con- 
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stituted by a Divine Call, is proved, FIRST, by all the names and desig- 
nations by which it ts described in the New Testament. 

For example, a Minister is an ‘‘ ambassador of Jesus Christ,’’ but 
an ambassador is one who is selected, called, and commissioned 
under special instructions from one Government to another. How 
absurd would it be for any man to assume to go as an ambassador 
to a foreign court without a call or commission ! 

Can, then, a man be an ambassador of Jesus Christ except by his 
immediate call and commission ? 

Again, a Minister is ‘‘ a steward of the mysteries of God.’’ But 
can a steward act without the authority of the Master? A self-con- 
stituted steward is a fraud and impostor. 

A Minister is also called ‘‘a Hera/d.’’ But a herald never goes 
unsent, and the very message he is to proclaim is given to him. 
The same idea is conveyed by every appellation given to the Min- 
istry. Is he ‘‘a Pastor ?” he is called to the care of the flock by the 
chief Shepherd. Is he a Watchman ? he is sent or placed upon the 
walls of Zion. Is he a Ruler ? it is by the authority which Christ has 
given him. Is he a Soldier ? it is because he bears commission from 
the great Captain of Salvation. 

Thus it is that the very nature of the Ministry as an official relation 
to the Church, and every name by which it is designated, implies the 
necessity of vocation from Christ as the source of all Church power 
and authority. 

SECONDLY. The necessity of a call to the Ministry is proven 
from the fact that both under the Old and New Testaments every 
official relation to the Church required a Divine Call and investiture, 
and the most terrible punishments were threatened against and 
visited upon those who intruded uncalled into any sacred office. 

I need not stay to show how true this was of Moses and all the 
Prophets, of Aaron and all the Priests, of Paul and all the Apostles. 
So minute and extensive was the application of this principle, that 
God would not permit the mechanical work of the Tabernacle to be 
done until he had called Bezaleel and “‘ filled him with the Spirit of 
God in wisdom and in understanding and in all manner of workman- 
ship.’’ But does any one say these were all miraculous calls, and 
are therefore no precedent now as to the call of an ordinary Min- 
ister? True, they were all miraculous and extraordinary, and as to 
the manner of the call are no precedent ; but as to the principle, it 
is the same now as then. All these cases embody most expressly 
the principle that all official relation to the Church must be authenti- 
cated by a Divine Call. 

The Apostle Paul teaches this clearly in Hebrews v. 4, when he 
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says, speaking of the Priesthood, ‘‘ No man taketh this honor upon 
himself, but he that was called of God, as was Aaron.”’ In other 
words, he assumes it as a general principle. that official relation to 
the Church implies an appointment or call as opposed to an un- 
authorized assumption of the office. If this is not admitted, then it 
must be proved upon the other side that something has supervened 
to stay the operation of a principle that has hitherto been universal 
and imperative. If this cannot be done, then the Divine woe is as 
operative against an uncalled Ministry now as it ever was. ‘‘ Woe 
unto these Prophets. . . . I have not sent them, neither commanded 
them.” 

So unvarying and imperative is this connection between a Divine 
Call and a sacred office that the Lord Jesus Christ himself was no 
exception ; he came not upon self-constituted, but upon delegated 
authority. ‘* He glorified not himself to be made a High Priest, but 
was called of God, as was Aaron.’’ If a Divine Call was necessary 
for Aaron and all the Priests, and the Lord Jesus as the great High 
Priest, then it is much more necessary in all inferior cases. 

THIRDLY. The necessity of a Divine Call to the Ministry is proven 
still more distinctly by the fact that the Scriptures teach most ex- 
pressly that the call and mission of the ordinary Ministry comes from 
God. 

The pervading implication of the Scriptures is that Christ dwells 
now in the midst of his Church, influencing by his Spirit and con- 
trolling by his Providence all its operations ; that he is the imme- 
diate Author of all Church power and Church blessings, bestowing 
and authenticating ministerial gifts and ministerial authority accord- 
ing to his own will. It is his prerogative to call whom he will into 
his Church, to give them gifts generally as he wills, and to call 
them from sources and to positions according to his own pleas- 
ure, 

Accordingly we find the Apostles laying such significant stress 
upon their own vocation ; they were not self-appointed ministers, 
but called to be Apostles by the will of God. 

Paul constantly announces himself as ‘‘an Apostle of Jesus 
Christ,’’ ‘‘an Apostle not of men, neither by man, but by Jesus 
Christ and God the Father, who raised him from the dead.’’ 

But if you make a distinction between the vocation of the Apostles 
and that of ordinary ministers, then it is still more striking to notice 
that when these Apostles come to speak of the calling and mission 
of ordinary ministers, they use precisely the same language which 
they had employed as descriptive of their own. Paul, sending a 
message to Archippus, says, ‘‘ Take heed unto the ministry which 
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thou hast received of the Lord Jesus, that thou fulfil it.”’ Here 
was an ordinary Minister, but he had received his Ministry of the 
Lord Jesus, just as Paul had received his. 

When the Elders or Presbyters of Ephesus met Paul at Miletus 
he charged them to “‘ feed the flock over which the Holy Ghost had 
made them overseers.’’ No language can be constructed to convey 
more clearly the idea of a Divine Call than this. They were Elders, 
Presbyters, Overseers, Pastors of the flocks, but they had been 
made so by the Holy Ghost. 

The New Testament idea of a Minister is one who has received 
the ‘* Ministry of reconciliation,’’ and who ‘‘in Christ’s stead 
entreats men to be reconciled to God.’’ Surely he who stands in 
Christ’s stead must have a call and mission from him whom he 
represents. The office of Timothy, whom Paul speaks of as an 
Evangelist, is expressly stated to have been ‘‘the gift of God.”’ 
The work of Barnabas when he was sent forth as an Evangelist is 
styled a work to which ‘‘ the Holy Ghost had called him.’’ Paul’s 
teaching upon this point in Ephesians iv. 11 is so clear that there can 
be no mistake. When our Lord ‘‘ ascended up on high he gave 
gifts unto men.”” What were these gifts? Church officers—men 
set apart and qualified for various works. ‘‘ He gave some Apostles, 
some Prophets, some Evangelists, and some Pastors and Teachers.”’ 
Here, then, are Christ's ‘‘ ascension gifts.” They are not simply 
offices, but officers for the Church. Some of these are ordinary and 
some extraordinary, but they all alike have a call and mission from 
the ascended Redeemer. 

But as if to leave no question about the Divine vocation of the 
Ministry, Paul gives us a whole chapter on this subject. In the 
twelfth chapter of First Corinthians the Apostle shows that God has 
set officers in his Church, just as he has set the members in the 
body. In other words, the constitution and officers of the Church 
are just as much a Divine work as the organism of the human 
body. After developing the figure of the human body, with all its 
different members, and showing how God has given to each member 
its peculiar office, he says, ‘‘ Now, ye are the body of Christ and 
members in particular. And God hath set some in the Church, first, 
Apostles ; secondly, Prophets; thirdly, Teachers ; after that mir- 
acles, then gifts of healing, helps, governments, diversities of 
tongues.’’ Here, then, is the enumeration of the officers of the 
Church ; each is a gift of God, and each qualified and placed in 
position by the Lord’s hand, just as he has placed the members in 
the body. ‘‘ The design of the whole chapter,’’ says Dr. Charles 
Hodge, ‘‘ is to show that Christ through his Spirit gives these gifts 
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and offices, ordinary and extraordinary, to each one as he wills, and 
that to him alone they are to be referred.”’ 

But the teaching of our Lord himself upon this subject is so plain 
as to foreclose the argument. 

In that beautiful parable in the tenth chapter of John, in which 
he represents the Church as a sheepfold, and himself as the Good 
Shepherd, and Ministers or Pastors as the under Shepherds, he says, 
‘‘T am the door’’—namely, the door of ministerial entrance to the 
care of the flock. ‘‘ He who enters in by the door’’—viz., he who 
enters in by his Divine commission—‘‘is the Shepherd of the 
Sheep,”’ while those who ‘‘ climb up some other way’’—viz., those 
who enter without his call and authority—‘“‘ are thieves and robbers.’’ 

Again, on another occasion he points our attention to the harvest 
perishing for want of laborers, and says, ‘‘ Pray ye the Lord of the 
harvest that he send forth more laborers into the harvest.’”’ The 
harvest is the millions of perishing souls in the world ; he himself is 
the Lord of the harvest ; Ministers are the laborers who are to enter 
and reap. But how are these Ministers to be secured? He does 
not say to the Church, ‘‘Go ye into the market-place and hire as 
many as ye find, and send them into the field.’” Nor does he say 
to men to look at the perishing harvest and then go in of their own 
accord and labor, but he does say, ‘‘ Pray ye the Lord of the harvest 
to send laborers into the harvest.’’ The men who are to reap the 
harvest are to be men whom Christ himself sends. 

In the Book of Revelation the expression of this idea is very strik- 
ing. The churches are represented as ‘* golden candlesticks ;’’ in 
the midst of these churches Christ, as the risen and living Head, 
lives and walks with eyes ‘“‘as of a flame of fire,”’ making a most 
minute inspection of their condition and exercising a most direct 
supervision over them. The Ministers of the churches are repre- 
sented as stars which Christ holds in his right hand. By this repre- 
sentation he expresses more forcibly than he could do by words his 
own sovereignty in the vocation and control of his Ministers. He 
holds them in his right hand, he fills them with light,-he elevates 
them to their position, and revolves them in the orbit of ministerial 
duty. 

This obviously closes the argument. How can it be possible for 
any one, without blinding his eyes to the teaching of the Word of 
God, to assume the duties of the Ministry without a Divine Call from 
Christ himself as the Head of the Church ? 

This point being settled, the question arises, 

How ts this Divine Call to be so authenticated to the individual him- 
self as to induce him to obey it ? 
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Upon this point the thought of young men seeking the Ministry 
is sometimes confused and anxious. They are disposed to say, ‘* I 
do not understand this idea of a call to the Ministry ; there seems 
to be something mysterious, supernatural, miraculous about it.”’ 
To this we answer that it is not miraculous ; the days of immediate 
revelation have ended. We are not, therefore, to expect to be 
called by a special messenger, or to be summoned by an audible 
voice to preach the Gospel, or be constrained by the spirit of inspira- 
tion to testify of Jesus. 

God’s method of dispensation to the Church has changed. This 
is the Dispensation of the Spirit, and a call to the Ministry is now a 
call from the Lord Jesus Christ as the Head of the Church by his 
Spirit. But this, you say, is mysterious and supernatural and diffi- 
cult to understand. 

To this we answer, Yes, everything in religion is supernatural, and 
to that extent it carries with it the element of the mysterious. If 
you are a Christian you have experienced a supernatural change, the 
Divine Spirit has wrought a new birth in your soul, and abides in 
you in the power of a supernatural life. And yet all this is a reality 
to you, and something that you comprehend as an experience. 
There is nothing more mysterious or supernatural in a call to the . 
Ministry than this. Your conversion is a calling ; the old writers 
styled it ‘‘ effectual calling.’’ The general call of the Gospel goes 
out to all men; some close their ears and disregard it, others hear 
and obey it; in them it is effectual, in the others it isnot. Now, 
why is it effectual in some? Because the Divine Spirit carries it 
home to their hearts, and disposes and enables them to hear and 
obey. Hence our “effectual calling is the work of God’s Spirit 
whereby, convincing us of our sin and misery, enlightening our 
minds in the knowledge of Christ and renewing our wills, he doth 
persuade and enable us to embrace Jesus Christ, freely offered to us 
in the Gospel.’’ This call you have heard and obeyed ; it has been 
effectual in you ; you have been so convinced that you are called of 
God that you have confessed Christ before men, and taken your 
place at the Sacramental table. This is your ca//ing as a Christian. 
Now, is there anything more mysterious, more difficult to understand 
in a call to the Ministry than in this call to be a Christian ? 

They are both Divine, both immediate and personal. The effect- 
ual call is authenticated to the individual by the operation of the 
Spirit in his heart, and is recognized first in the sphere of his own 
consciousness, and then in the life by the fruits of faith, hope, and 
charity. 

And may not a call to the Ministry be authenticated to the indi- 
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vidual in the same way, by the working of God’s Spirit in his heart, 
giving him such views of truth, such an experience of the precious- 
ness of Christ, and such love for the souls of men, as will enkindle a 
burning desire in his heart to go out and preach the unsearchable 
riches of Christ. Hence, following the suggestion of the Catechism 
definition of Effectual Calling, we may formulate in general a de- 
scription of what a call to the Ministry is. 

A call to the Ministry is the inward operation of the Spirit, en- 
lightening the mind to apprehend truth and duty, imparting right 
views and motives, and influencing us to desire and seek to be em- 
ployed by Christ in the discharge of ministerial functions. A defi- 
nition comprehending the whole subject is given by Dr. Charles 
Hodge: ‘‘ A call to the Ministry is such an expression of God’s will 
to an individual through his grace, through his Providence, and 
through his constituted authorities as empower him to exercise the 
functions of the Ministry, without which he is no Minister, and with 
which he isa Minister.’’ The late Bishop Simpson, of the Meth- 
odist Church, said, ‘‘ The first evidence of a Divine Call is.in the 
consciousness of the individual, and is a persuasion which, slight as 
it may be at first, deepens into an intense conviction that he is 
called of God to preach the Gospel. In its slightest form this call 
is a persuasion that he who receives it ought to preach the Gospel. 


In its strongest form, that God requires him to do this work upon 
the peril of his soul. It is God’s voice to the human conscience 


> >»? 


saying, ‘ You ought to preach. 

From this general view we are able to point out some indications 
which should accompany and authenticate this Divine Call. 

Generally, we may say that these evidences are connected with an 
inward operation of the Divine Spirit upon the heart, leading a man 
to seek the office of the Ministry from right motives; and as all 
right affections come from God, we may infer that an intelligent de- 
sire to preach the Gospel from Scriptural motives comes from the 
Holy Spirit. But to make this more tangible and practical, we may 
particularize and mention some of the more obvious indications of a 
Divine Call. 

FIRST, we mention a strong conviction that it is our duty to 
preach the Gospel. This seems to be indicated by the analogy 
which I have before alluded to between a call to the Ministry and 
our effectual calling. In our call to be Christians the first thing is 
conviction—a conviction of sin as something to be repented of and 
abandoned—and this is followed with a conviction of duty to em- 
brace Christ and serve him. From this analogy may we not infer 
that in a call to the Ministry the Divine Spirit sends in upon our 
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hearts a conviction of duty, a sense of obligation from which it 
would be sinful to withdraw? If Christ has done so much for me, 
what shall Ido for him? This is that sense of oughtness to which 
Bishop Simpson refers in his account of a call to the Ministry. This 
sense of duty is prominent in all the Divine calls recorded in the 
Scriptures. In each case obedience to the call was rendered under 
the pressure of a Divine command. Moses seemed to be lacking at 
first in this sense of duty, and he displayed when first called upon to 
stand before Pharaoh an unworthy hesitancy, because he was slow 
of speech ; and his brother Aaron was advanced to the position of 
chief speaker. 

When Jeremiah was called he showed reluctance and said, ‘* Ah, 
Lord God, behold I cannot speak, for I am a child ;’’ but God said, 
““Say not I am a child, for thou shalt goto all that I shall send 
thee, and whatsoever I command thee, thou shalt speak.’’ Isaiah 
had a vision of the glory of the Lord, “‘ high and lifted up in the 
Temple,’’ and when the call came, ‘‘ Whom shall I send ?”’ he an- 
swered, ‘‘ Here am I, send me.’’ The very first utterance of Paul’s 
new life sprang from this conviction of duty—‘*‘ Lord, what wilt 
thou have me to do?’’ As he grew in experience this sense of 
oughtness deepened, and he said, ‘‘A necessity is laid upon me. 
Woe is me if I preach not the Gospel.’’ Vinet, writing upon this 
point, says, “‘ When conscience commands and obliges us to perform 
a certain task, we have that which next to a miracle best merits the 
name of a call. And it must be nothing less. To exercise legiti- 
mately the Ministry, we must have a call to it.”’ 

The SECOND indication of a call to the Ministry is a strong and 
abiding desire for the work springing from love to Christ. 

This intense desire to accomplish his work was one of the striking 
characteristics of our Lord’s Ministry. Dr. Bridges, in his book on 
the Christian Ministry, noticing this point, says, ‘‘ While he was in 
the bosom of the Father and in anticipation of his work, his delights 
were with the sons of men.’”” When he came into the world for the 
accomplishment of his mission, the same earnest desire distinguished 
him. His delight in his Father’s work was greater than in his neces- 
sary food. He said to his disciples, ‘‘I have food to eat that ye 
know not of. My meat is to dothe will of him that sent me.”’ 
Some such earnest desire must certainly characterize our experience 
as Ministers. Paul’s desire amounted to a painful agony. He 
‘* labored and travailed in birth for souls."’ It was said of Dr. Alline 
that ‘‘ he was infinitely and insatiably greedy for the conversion of 
souls.”’ 

Vinet, in his Pastoral Theology, says, ‘‘ When fitness for the Min- 
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istry exists, will not this supply the place of desire and be sufficient 
evidence of a call?’’ ‘‘ Fitness,’’ we reply, ‘‘ does not exist where 
the desire does not. Where the desire is wanting there is not that 
harmony of the man with his duties which is so essential to the suc- 
cess of the work. We do not say that the Christian will do no good 
who engages in the work without a taste or desire for it—we only 
say that he has no call and ought to leave this office to others.”’ 

But Vinet presses this point further. He says, ‘‘ While desire is 
the first sign of vocation, it is an equivocal sign. It is necessary to 
ascertain what is the object of this desire, whether it be the Ministry 
itself, or something in the Ministry that suits our tastes. The taste, 
the inclination we feel for the Ministry may be superficial, carnal, or 
erroneous as to its object. It may be that what we like in the Min- 
istry is a respectable, honored profession, or the sphere and occasions 
which it offers for the exercise of talents with which we may think 
ourselves endowed ; ora vague religious sentimentalism ; or an unre- 
flecting enthusiasm ; an ideal image ; the poetry of the thing. The 
imagination in these cases is apt to take the place of the conscience 
and the heart.”’ 

In order to be fully assured that we have a true call, our desire for 
the Ministry must in some degree at least spring from love for the 
glory of God. Nothing is more foreign to the natural heart than 
this desire for the glory of God, nothing marks more decisively our 
birth to a new life. 

‘“When one perceives unfolding in himself this strange desire, so 
chimerical to the natural man, this desire that God be honored and 
glorified in the world, then he may think himself called to the 
Ministry.”’ 

A THIRD indication of a call to the Ministry is the possession or 
the opportunity to acquire the proper gifts and qualifications. 

Dr. Bridges says, ‘‘ A desire for the Ministry does not of itself 
attest a Divine vocation. We cannot suppose that the Lord would 
send unqualified laborers, however willing, into the vineyard, and 
none but he can qualify them.’ 

It is a dictate both of reason and Scripture that God ra not call 
a man to the discharge of any duty without furnishing him with the 
requisite qualifications. God, in his Providence, does not call the 
blind to be artists nor the deaf to be musicians. So neither in his 
Church does he call the ignorant to be the guides and instructors of 
his people, nor the feeble-minded to be the expositors of his will. 
These qualifications are, 

First, physical. If God forbade a sickly or puny animal to be 
offered to him in sacrifice, how will he regard those who present a 
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feeble or diseased body as a living sacrifice in the work of the Min- 
istry? If men are chosen for military service who have strength 
and vigor of body, shall there be less care in the selection of 
those who are to ‘‘endure hardness as good soldiers of Jesus 
Christ’’ ? 

The Ministry has doubtless often been injured by the strange mis- 
take of parents who give their strong and healthy sons to the plough 
and the business of the world, while they educate the feeble or 
invalid boy for the service of God. 

Dr. Crosby, in his Yale lecture, says, ‘‘ For a weak-bodied man to 
undertake the onerous duties of a Preacher seems to me to be a 
tempting of Providence. When there is organic difficulty of lungs, 
heart, or nerves, the work of God is to be done in some other way than 
in the Ministry.”’ 

Upon these pnysical conditions we need not particularize except 
to say that voice is one of the first conditions of our work. It is 
essential toa Minister as sight is to an Alpine guide. A man who 
has a feeble vocal utterance has certainly reason to inquire whether 
he is called to the Ministry. This weakness may sometimes be 
remedied by careful culture, and the student who neglects it is doing 
great injustice to himself and to his Master’s work. A Preacher 
cannot command attention or produce an impression on his audience 
without clearness of voice and distinctness of articulation. 

These qualifications are, 

Second, mental. If the physical qualifications are important, the 
mental are still more so. Mind is the one factor with the Minister. 
In everything that he does he brings his mind to bear upon other 
minds. Hence Vinet pronounces the Ministry as ‘‘ the art par ex- 
cellence,’’ because it is that of governing minds. 

The one instrument with which he works is mind. Whether he 
preaches or prays or visits or talks, he looks for results by the action 
of his mind upon other minds; and not only so, his mind is the 
medium through which the Divine mind operates upon the souls of 
men. He is mentally a co-worker with God. The aim of his whole 
work is ‘‘to awaken and strengthen in men thoughts which must 
determine and control their lives.’’ It is his work ‘‘ to govern by 
purely moral means a multitude of very different minds and disposi- 
tions.’” He must subjugate the acts and thoughts of others, and 
this by persuasion. ‘‘ The Minister has to conduct men where they 
do not wish to go. He has to induce them to receive unlooked-for 
ideas which they are not disposed to receive, and which they regard 
as foolishness.’’ Hence it is plain that a Minister must not bea 
feeble-minded man; he ought to have mental faculties stronger, 
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keener, and better cultivated than the men whom he is expected to 
influence. 

As mind is the one implement with which he works, it should be 
of the best quality, and much of his success will depend upon his 
natural force and ability. Paul laid stress upon this qualification 
when directing Timothy to whom the Gospel should be committed ; 
he says to faithful men, ‘‘ who shall be able to teach others also’’ 
(2 Tim. ii. 2). Still more expressly describing a Minister, he says 
he must be “‘ apt to teach’’—viz., not only capable of learning, but 
also of impressing others by the force of his teaching. 

To this end he should have acuteness of perception to see the 
truth, a well-balanced mind to judge of truth in its connections and 
relations, a good memory to retain’ what is acquired ; but, above 
all, a sound judgment to protect him against prejudices and one- 
sided views of truth. 

The qualifications which indicate a call to the Ministry are, 

Third, spiritual. The physical and intellectual qualifications are 
important, but spiritual qualifications are absolutely essential. 

John Newton said, ‘‘ None but he who made the world can make 
a Minister of the Gospel. If a young man has capacity, culture, 
and application he may make a scholar, or a philosopher, or an 
orator ; but the true Minister must have certain motives, principles, 
feelings, and aims which no industry or endeavors of men can either 
acquire or communicate. They must be given from above or they 
cannot be received.”’ 

Erasmus said with fine point, ‘‘ He who wishes to be apt to teach 
must first be taught of God.’’ Where there is no Divine teaching, 
there certainly is no Divine calling. He who has not the unction 
from the Holy One cannot understand the truths of the Gospel. 
He may receive them into his intellect and preach them, but he is 
like a blind man talking about colors, or like a deaf man discoursing 
about music. All the great truths of Theology may be learned by 
the mind, but if we have not an experience of religion they will 
remain in the intellect as dead dogmas, as cold and inoperative as a 
theorem of Geometry. It is when these doctrines are studied in a 
devotional spirit and fused into our own experience by prayer and 
meditation that they become living forces in our own hearts, and it 
is only when we are warmed and quickened and fired by these truths 
ourselves that we can send them out in our preaching as blazing 
arrows or burning forces to kindle and fire the hearts of others. 
Here, then, is the one qualification without which all other qualifi- 
cations are useless—an experience of the power of religion in our 
own hearts. 
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A fourth qualification involved in a call to the Ministry is sound- 
ness in the Faith. Wecannot suppose that God calls errorists to be 
the teachers of his truth. This is expressly enjoined as one of the 
qualifications of a Minister. ‘‘ He is to speak the things that 
become sound doctrine,’’ ‘‘ he is to hold fast the faithful word as he 
hath been taught that he may be able by sound doctrine both to 
exhort and to convince the gainsayers.’’ Having laid down this 
qualification, God would not surely call a man to the Ministry who 
does not possess it. 

If there is any doubt upon this subject, a man should stand in awe 
before obtruding himself into the Ministry, for the Apostle, as if to 
utter a warning that cannot be mistaken, declares that no matter 
what evidence a man or an angel may give of a Divine call, if he has 
not this he is to be regarded as accursed. 

‘“ Though we or an angel from Heaven preach any other Gospel 
unto you than that which we have preached unto you let him be 
accursed.”’ 

This may suffice upon the point of qualifications. 

A FOURTH indication of a call to the Ministry is the manifest bless- 
ing of God upon your efforts to do his work. If the Spirit of God 
attends the words which we speak to others, this may be taken as a 
token of his approval. 

It sometimes happens that young men after their conversion are 
filled with a most earnest desire to bring other souls to Christ ; they 
talk with them in private, or address them in prayer-meetings, or 
teach them in a Bible-class, and a manifest blessing attends these 
efforts to convert others. In such cases the inquiry very properly 
starts up in the young man’s mind, ‘* May it not be that God by 
these tokens of success is calling me to the Ministry ?’’ Such experi- 
ences are so encouraging that I feel reluctant to break their force by 
a single precaution. If this experience of success leads the young 
man to a deeper humility and self-distrust, and to a more profound 
dependence upon God, it is surely a call to take this great question 
into serious consideration. 

But occasionally it happens that apparent success fills a man with 
pride and inflates him with a conceit of his superior piety ; he is 
flattered by injudicious friends, who predict that the ‘‘ young man 
is the making of a wonderful preacher.” 

When this occurs it is far more probable that the young man has 
fallen into what the Apostle calls the ‘‘ snare of the Devil’’ than 
that he has found the leading of the Spirit. The most dangerous 
men that I know anything of are men who are filled with the conceit 
of their own piety. It leads them toa spirit of crimination, they 
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reflect upon others, their piety puts on the aspect of arrogance, and 
they seem to think themselves inspired ; hence whatever they think 
is right, and they can brook no opposition. It is certainly a most 
unfortunate thing when such a man géts it into his head that he is 
called to the Ministry. 

But while all this is true, it should not be permitted to detract 
from the force of the indication which I have just mentioned. 

Where God grants a man success, and at the same time maintains 
his humility and self-distrust, he should certainly be encouraged to 
feel that God is calling him to higher spheres of usefulness. Paul, 
you remember, appeals to the Divine blessing that attended his labor 
as the proof of his Divine mission. Thus to the Corinthians he says, 
‘‘ The seals of mine Apostleship are ye in the Lord.’”’ And again 
he says, ‘‘ Need we epistles of commendation to you, or letters of 
commendation from you? Ye are our epistle written in our hearts, 
known and read of all men.’’ When God uses a man to turn others 
to righteousness, it is certainly a strong proof that he is called to the 
work, 

The FIFTH and last indication of a call to the Ministry consists of 
such Providential leadings as remove obstacles and open up the way 
fora man to enter the Ministry. Some writers upon this subject 
speak of a call to the Ministry as having two aspects—External and 
Internal. The internal call consists of such indications as I have 
already mentioned, and the external of such Providential directions 
as open up the way toa preparation for and an entrance upon the 
work. This distinction does not seem to me to be necessary. The 
call is one, and a division of the subject seems to be artificial and 
tends to confuse thought. Divine Providence and Divine Grace 
work in a beautiful harmony. Whenever God puts a strong desire 
into the heart of a man to preach, he opens the way to the work. 

If the secret history of Ministers could be written there would be 
some marvellous chapters upon this subject. I have known in- 
stances in which difficulties have been removed and the way opened 
up as clearly as if an angel had come and said, ‘‘ This is the way, 
walk ye in it.”’ 

Sometimes this opening is at the beginning. A young man is filled 
with a desire to preach, but he has no means to pursue his educa- 
tion, and possibly others are dependent on him for support ; his 
way seems hedged up by difficulties, which he can only interpret as 
a prohibition. But unexpectedly these difficulties are removed, the 
hedge is opened, and the crooked path becomes straight. 

Sometimes the orderings of Providence are such as to try a young 
man’s patience and trust in God and his spirit of submission to 
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what seems to be adverse Providence. He is filled with a great de- 
sire to preach, and a burning zeal to do something for the salvation 
of men ; but the way is not open. Under such circumstances it is 
difficult to restrain a feeling of impatience or discouragement, but 
perseverance and trust often have their reward, and the young 
student is led forward in a plain path. 


WILLIAM M. PAXTON. 


Princeton. 








II. 
THE RIGHT OF THE POOR. 


N the treatment of poverty there is a problem for both wise 
statesmanship and Christian philanthropy. The economics and 
the morals of the subject are very closely allied, since good economy 
is in the main sound morality. And yet the two spheres are suffi- 
ciently distinct to admit of separate consideration. What is ac- 
counted good policy for this world is by no means identical with 
wisdom for the next. ‘* He that loveth his life shall lose it.’’ It is 
truly surprising that in all the Christian centuries so little progress 
has been made in this important field that the wildest schemes of 
social regeneration based upon legislation for the poor find a momen- 
tous following. Superstitions as rank as any that marked the days 
of the royal touch for the King’s Evil flourish among the masses re- 
garding the potency of laws for the abolition of poverty. 
Civil government is concerned mainly with the abatement of the 


wastefulness of poverty ; Christian philanthropy with the softening 
and utilizing of its pains for higher and spiritual ends. The social 
condition which calls for practical charity is not temporary or acci- 
dental, but permanent and necessary. The total elimination of 
poverty is a thing inconceivable save in the dreams of an infidel 
optimism which counts for nothing the inspired words, ‘‘ The poor 
shall not cease out of your land forever,’’ or the saying of Christ, 


’? 


‘““ The poor ye have always with you.’’ With the best possible laws 
regulating the production and distribution of wealth, there will 
always be a vast multitude who are destined to receive what they 
need, not as the equivalent of their labor, but as the demand and 
recognition of their helplessness ; for multitudes of human beings 
are, by congenital weaknesses of body, mind and will, foredoomed 
to failure in the struggle for subsistence, and must become a charge 
upon those who are equipped by the Creator with better powers. 
Under such conditions poor-relief may rightly be regarded as a 
branch of political economy. It has an important bearing upon the 
wealth of nations. Sir Matthew Hale, commenting upon the defects 


of the English poor-laws as compared with those of other countries, 
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declared that ‘‘ with us in England, for want of a due regulation of 
things, the more populous we are the poorer we are ; so that wherein 
the strength and wealth of a kingdom consists renders us the weaker 
and the poorer.’’ Even if poverty were but an accident, the effort 
to reduce it to its lowest terms would be a profitable thing. Rail- 
way corporations with their block signals, track patrolling and auto- 
matic air-brakes guard their passengers from mutilation and their 
rolling stock from wreck with as much of care and thought as they 
devote to rapid transportation. Such thoughtfulness pays dividends. 
And if pauperism is in any degree reducible by wise measures for 
preventing the birth of want, here isa field of industry for increasing 
the wealth of the world. 

But poverty is not an accident. Under the present administration 
of Providence it is, for disciplinary ends, an ordinance of heaven. 
Functions are assigned to it in the moral world akin to those of the 
vacuum in the physical—namely, the promoting of a quickening and — 
purifying circulation of vital elements in the whole system. It helps 
the heart-beat of human society. Not how to abolish poverty, but 
how best to utilize it is the question. If, as it is said, the progress 
of civilization may be measured by the utilization of waste—if one 
generation finds a mine of wealth in the rubbish heaps of its pred- 
ecessor—if the coal tar from the gas retort, which once was thrown 
away as a nuisance, is found to contain the base of the most brilliant 
colors for the artist, the progress of Christianity may be measured 
by the degree in which good is discovered in things counted only 
evil. Thus poverty, which a godless science regards as a nuisance and 
proposes wholly to abate, will appear a valuable and even a neces- 
sary factor in the moral discipline of the race. Decaying vegetations 
fertilize the land ; decaying fortunes the moral field. The poverty 
of Christ made many rich. It is God’s purpose and his glory to 
bring good out of evil, sweet out of bitter, life out of death. ‘‘ Ex- 
cept acorn of wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth alone ; 
but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit.’’ This truth kept in mind 
will constitute a valuable guide in all’ ministering to the wants of the 
destitute. Genuine Christian philanthropy cannot ignore it. 

Poor-relief by State agency does not belong to the domain of 
charity at all; rather to that of police and the self-protection of 
society. There is no element of lovingkindness in a compulsory 
tax, nor is a salaried poormaster a philanthropist. Charity and cor- 
rection are significantly linked in the title of a civic bureau, showing 
the real affinity between so called public charity and government 
police. Our concern in this paper is not with the economics or the 
politics of the subject, nor shall we venture to say how far the grim 
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paternalism of the State should be extended to its improvident chil- 
dren. Enough that we try to mark out some steps in the line of 
individual Christian duty toward the poor. 

Practical charity is well worthy of ‘being dignified with the name 
of ascience. We havea science of ethics, of law, of sanitation, of 
medicine—why not of charity? For this has to do with facts of 
human experience as fixed and certain as crime, sickness, or death. 
By a science we mean, of course, a body of laws or principles either 
deduced from necessary truth, or generalized from the facts of ex- 
perience, and systematically arranged for the guidance of thought 
and conduct. We might prove the need of it by the common vague- 
ness of thinking on this whole subject. For instance, the obligation 
to help the poor—what is it? Isit an option ora debt? Isita 
mere matter of grace in the givers or of right in the receivers? We 
venture to say that in the ordinary thinking of men there are no 
clear ideas on this all-important point. Let the question arise, What 
is true charity and what false? the question itself is an appeal toa 
science. For how is the true to be distinguished from the false but 
by its conforming to certain principles, which must be treated as 
postulates or axioms—principles clearly settled in the judgment and 
conscience of mankind? The loose ends at which this great subject 
is left from generation to generation, and the hap-hazard, empirical 
practice with which men are generally content, ought to be a re- 
proach to an age distinguished for the systematizing of truth far less 
vital in its bearing upon human welfare. One would naturally sup- 
pose that much practical wisdom might by this time have been ac- 
cumulated ; that in the long and often calamitous struggle of states- 
manship and philanthropy with the problem of poverty, some clear 
principles might have been wrought out for the education of the 
conscience and the guidance of the sympathies. But the present 
ominous conflict between the wealth and want of the Christian world 
proves the rule of darkened and divided counsels even at this late 
day. 

Among the rights with which inspired legislation in Old Testa- 
ment times was concerned in no small degree was the right of the 
poor. And among the distinguishing signs of a supernatural religion 
enunciated by Christ himself was the fact that it provided for the 
* preaching of the Gospel to the poor. By which we may understand 
not merely the proclamation of saving truth to that class of man- 
kind, but the securing to them of all their proper rights under a 
Gospel morality, ‘‘ For I know that the Lord will maintain the cause 
of the afflicted and the right of the poor.’’ But we question whether 
there is any clear conception even now attached to such a phrase ; 
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whether there is really any such thing admitted as the “‘ right of the 
poor.’’ No effort to improve the practice of beneficence can offer 
the promise of any permanent success that does not originate in 
some clear thinking on the principles that underlie it. Such prin- 
ciples, for example, are the following : 

1. All human creatures have a natural right to live. This propo- 
sition has its root in the theory of ethics by which the nature of all 
human obligation is determined. Is that binding power founded in 
an abstract right and wrong, a categorical imperative, or only in the 
force of a proven utility? Are they who possess abundance bound 
to share with those who lack by any natural right of the poor to the 
means of subsistence, or only by the perceived tendency of such 
surplus-sharing to promote the welfare of rich and poor alike? It 
makes a vast difference at the outset whether we recognize such a 
natural right or not. For we are met even here at the fountain-head 
of all obligation by a mechanical theory of morals which denies that 
there is any such thing as a natural right. ‘‘ All rights,’’ says Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, ‘‘ are created by law, are based on expediency, 
and are alterable as the public advantage may require.’’ Upon 
which Mr. W. S. Lilly very pertinently remarks, in the Fortnightly 
Review, that “‘ in every system of morals based on physics, the only 
criterion of right and wrong in the long run is force ; the only reason 
for respecting the person or property of another is that he can com- 
pel respect for it. Nothing remains but 


““* The simple rule, the good old plan, 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can.’ ’’ 


This natural right to live is recognized in the jurisprudence of the 
civilized world. But even this is denied by the disciples of positiv- 
ism, as when Mr. Herbert Spencer arraigns the charities of the world 
as wickedly interfering with Nature’s law of the survival of the 
fittest. No denial of this right is maintained, however, in the specu- 
lation of Malthus, who pointed to moral restraints alone as the 
remedy for the rapidly increasing disproportion between food and 
population. The spectres raised by his philosophizing did scare the 
English people into much-needed poor-law reform fifty years ago. 
But his theory never countenanced the notion of deliberately allow- 
ing a human being to perish from want while there was food enough 
in the world to keep him alive. The Malthusian alarm gave a whole- 
some check to morbid schemes of charity, calculated to ‘* encourage 
population by relieving the laboring classes of the due responsibility 
of supporting themselves and their families.’’ But the cannibal 
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morality which would leave congenital feebleness to die, on the 
ground that Nature had not clothed it with the right to live, was 
evidently far from the thought of the author of the Essay on Popu- 
lation. 

2. If all men have a natural right to live, they have a natural right 
to the means of living. Carlyle was wont to say that the chief nat- 
ural right of every man in this world was his right to do his share of 
the world’s work. And the Apostle tells us that if any man will not 
work, neither shall he eat. From which at first blush it might be 
inferred that the only right a man had to the means of subsistence 
was founded in his own labor as a producer. But the case must 
cover not only the idle, who will not work, but the weak and sickly, 
who cannot; the insane and feeble-minded, who know not how to 
make their strength productive, and all infant children, who by the 
immaturity of their powers are cast upon the providence of others. 
Have these a right to live? If they have, then they have a right to 
that by which their life must be sustained. The case is clear enough 
to those who believe in the Scripture doctrine of the sacredness of 
human life. Without the authority of inspiration, however, enough 
is postulated in institutions recognized as valid by Christian and 
infidel alike to form a basis of decision. Says Cardinal Man- 
ning : 

‘ The obligation to feed the hungry springs from the natural right of every man to 
life and to the food necessary for the sustenance of life. So strict is this right that it 
prevails over all the natural laws of property. Necessity knows no law. And a starv- 
ing man has a natural right to his neighbor’s bread. .. . They who affirm that prop- 


erty rests upon a natural right cannot, without destroying their own assertion, deny 
that the first natural right of a man is to live.’’ 


All the practical value of the recognition of a right on the one 
hand, however, lies in the force it gives to the Sanction of a respon- 
sive duty on the other hand. The attempt of the poor to enforce 
such a claim against the rich would lead to a state of anarchy which 
must be the destruction of society. To produce a working formula, 
therefore, right must be translated into duty. And this will lead us 
to our third principle—namely : 

3. The natural right of the poor indicates the natural duty of the 
provident. The executive function is thus transferred from the 
hands of the poor to the moral sense of the well-to-do. The army 
back of the executive to compel obedience is the whole force of the 
moral kingdom as represented in the individual conscience. Where 
that fails, there yet remains for the wronged and oppressed the in- 
herent right of revolution—the right to seize as best they can by 
physical force what is withheld by a faithless executive. And then 
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all social order falls down in the convulsions of a bread riot ora 
Reign of Terror, and blood must atone for duty denied. 

Here we come upon distinctively Christian ground, where all rights 
are expressed in terms of duty. This marks the morality of the 
Gospel as distinguished from that of the world. The compulsion is 
applied at the other end of the line. Power to compel comes down 
from heaven, not up from the earth. The natural world resounds 
with declarations of rights, the spiritual with proclamations of duty. 
Unsanctified humanity bristles with bayonets for the exaction of 
debts, the sanctified with outstretched hands for the rendering of 
service. So wholly is the Gospel engrossed with duties that it finds 
no place for the enforcement of rights. ‘‘ Ye have heard that it hath 
been said, An eye for an eye, and a tooth fora tooth: but I say 
unto you, That ye resist not evil; but whosoever shall smite thee 
upon thy right cheek, turn to him the other also. And if any man 
will sue thee at the law, and take away thy coat, let him have thy 
cloak also.’" Here rights are not denied. They are simply held in 
abeyance, that duties may bulk the better in the eye. While ven- 
geance is left to Him to whom vengeance belongeth, Gospel morality 
from beginning to end is based upon the law of sacrifice. Perhaps 
we should not be far wrong in affirming that in the sphere of Chris- 
tian ethics the main function of rights is simply to point out and 
measure duties. Time was when rights meant duties. Says Mr. 
Froude, in his recent work on the English in the West Indies : 

“* The chief characteristic of this age, as it was the chief characteristic of Plato’s, is 
the struggle for what we call the ‘ rights of man.’ In other times the thing insisted on 


was, that men should do what was right as something due to a higher authority. Now 
the demand is for what is called their ‘ rights’ as something due to themselves.” 


4. If men have aright to the means of living, they have a right 
to what may be needed to sustain their life above the level of intol- 
erable suffering. For in the lack of bread there are sufferings worse 
than death. When for want of other material the gastric juices fall 
to feeding on the living membranes that enclose them, the starving 
can pray for death asa relief from agony. Until the helping hand 
has given, therefore, not only to save from death, but to save from 
sufferings worse than death, it has not reached the limit of its 
obligation. 

Thus far we have been concerned with the positive ethics of the 
subject, the principle of duty which requires every man according to 
his ability to have mercy on the poor. But this is by no means the 
whole. Building a railroad is more than track-laying. Before the 
road can be safely operated there must be established along the line 
signals and guards and lights for the darkness—red, yellow, and 
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green—each with a caution for the engine-driver. And so in the 
practical working of charity there is need of guards and limitations, 
lest its work be spoiled. Here true charity will be distinguished 
from false by the clearness with which these limitations are per- 
ceived and the firmness with which they are obeyed. ‘‘ Blessed is 
he that considereth the poor.’’ What multitudes there are who 
give to the poor, but who do not consider them, study their case, 
determine the kind of help they really need, and how they can be 
helped without being hurt! Material assistance is surely no more 
the right of the poor than such consideration as this. We have 
marked four laws of obligation ; we may note as many of limitation. 

1. True charity will have a care that it does not so ease the press- 
ure of necessity that the motive to work is weakened. Whatever 
may have been the case in the primeval paradise, the fiat of the 
Creator for this fallen world is, ‘‘ In the sweat of thy face shalt thou 
eat bread.’’ Thenceforth the great body of human necessities was 
but the rushing stream in which the wheel of work was set. It goes 
without saying that work is a moral tonic, and that character de- 
teriorates where the pressure that compels the work is eased. Nature 
herself has made sure that if a man will not work he shall not really 
eat, since digestion is a vital part of eating, and for proper digestion 
there must be exercise. Work, then, is the stomach of morals, and 
strength of character is the product of its assimilating force. To 
relieve from the necessity of exertion those who can but will not 
labor, is by no means to feed the hungry in the proper sense. Val- 
iant paupers and mighty beggars, as they are called in the old Eng- 
lish law, may be left out of the account altogether, since they are 
down on a plane where penalties rather than sympathies are their 
proper tonic. Multitudes of vagabonds owe their incorrigible sloth 
to misguided pity. Their weakness is the product of the too lenient 
policy of those who go by the maxim that it is better to help a score 
of scamps than miss befriending one real unfortunate. Our sym- 
pathy itself may need toning up to bear the pain of its own compas- 
sion rather than purchase its ease at the cost of injury to others. It 
has been well said that the Lord knows better than we do how much 
suffering is required to set some people to work. Charity accepted 
for a temporary discomfort is too apt to be what opium was to Cole- 
ridge and De Quincey. More than a hundred years ago, when 
mendicancy had become an intolerable nuisance in England, a prom- 
inent magistrate advised that a penalty be imposed upon all who 
should give alms to beggars. ‘* Let the laws continue, if you please, 
to apprehend and punish the mendicants,”’ said he, ‘‘ but let some- 
thing be done effectually against those who encourage them. If the 
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principal be punished, it is not reasonable that the accessory should 
go free.”’ Certain it is that multitudes of the recipients of charity 
are not allowed to suffer enough for their own good. 

2. Not only the physical need, but the self-respect of the poor 
demands the consideration of the charitable. Let them think how 
hard it must be for those who have started out with high and honor- 
able ambition to confess defeat in the battle of life. There is a lofty 
patronage that pleases itself in ministering to the unfortunate—a 
charity which becomes a fashion, and which takes to slumming in 
silks and diamonds as it would take to the newest craze in dress or 
amusements. It seems to delight in the humiliation of the poor, 
and will press its bounties upon them that it may enjoy the cringing 
which flatters its own self-esteem. Does it consider what that spirit 
is which resents as an insult the proffer of assistance even when there 
is actual need? What was it in Dr. Johnson which, when a pair of 
new shoes was placed furtively at his door by a friend, made him 
rise up in wrath and hurl them into the street? It isa serious thing 
to break down unnecessarily the protest of a pride like that. For it 
is part of that marvellous energy of human nature which is developed 
only in battling with difficulties and deadly perils, and by which 
alone the earth can be subdued to the service of man. If one fails 
to act his part as a man he cannot but know it; and, knowing it, 
he cannot but despise himself. Then the foundation of all possible 
improvement is destroyed. There is no more hopeless state of 
moral apostasy than that. 

3. True charity will give self as well as substance. That was the 
Saviour’s way. He gave himself. The debt of the fortunate to the 
needy cannot be discharged alone in money. ‘* Pure and undefiled 
religion is this, to visit the fatherless and the widows in their afflic- 
tion.’’ A kind word, a token of regard, may feed more hunger than 
a basket full of bread. This is God’s way, who says by his Spirit, 
‘*Cast thy burden upon the Lord, and he will sustain thee ;’’ not 
remove the burden, but refresh the bearer. Thousands are more 
disheartened by want of sympathy than by lack of clothes. _Wonder- 
ful strength there ever is in fellowship. Says Mr. Loomis : 

‘* Those who work most wisely among the poor are sparing with their alms and lavish 
with their friendship. To help a man by a gift of money, food, or clothing is alrnost 
certain to degrade him ; to help him by the gift of time, thought, and brotherly love 
uplifts him” (A/odern Cities, p. 208). 

4. True Christian charity will propose a spiritual benefit as its 
ultimate object. It will give its cup of cold water in the name of a 
disciple. With the bread of the body it will seek to give also the 
bread of the soul. That was the aim with which Christ wrought his 
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miracles of mercy. These were not mere temporal kindnesses ; they 
were done with an eye to a higher salvation. He proved his own 
divinity by the act which fed the multitude and healed the withered 
hand. And Christians ministering in the name of disciples can prove 
to the godless poor that he whom they serve is Lord indeed ; that 
nothing but a power divine can send forth such streams of refresh- 
ment in the desert of want, and that he who can move his people to 
such works of mercy must himself be worthy of all love and grati- 
tude, all service, praise, and glory. 

We have not ventured upon any discussion of methods. Little 
profit could be derived from the comparison of practical schemes, 
since the cases that call for the exercise of benevolence are endlessly 
diversified. No two are exactly alike. Charity as hand-work, not 
as machine-work, has been our theme. Infinitely varying indi- 
viduality both in giver and receiver forbids cast-iron rules of prac- 
tice. Every giver must invent his own methods; and these will 
derive their chief effectiveness from the fact that they are his own, 
suggested by his own feeling and shaped by his own judgment. The 
right of private judgment in this department of duty, like the same 
in the interpretation of the Scriptures, is the condition on which 
both sense and sensibility are to be properly developed and strength- 
ened. No man can be wise for another inthis matter. ‘‘ If thou 
art wise thou shalt be wise for thyself.”’ Authority ramifying 
through all the particular actions of men enfeebles the judgment and 
frustrates the discipline by which the conscience is to grow strong 
and clear. Principles may be settled and unchangeable, but appli- 
cations cannot be brought under general rules. And it is the con- 
stant and thoughtful application of general principles to particular 
conduct upon which the moral education of mankind is chiefly con- 
ditioned. : 


ALFRED YEOMANS. 
. Orange, N. J. 
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ARE OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS GODLESS? 


I. Not by their origin. 

Nothing is more common than to hear appeals to patriotic pride 
in defence of the ‘‘ American’’ System of public schools. What is 
the ‘‘ American’’ System? If one wishes to speak of the American 
principles of government he goes back to the Constitution, from 
which all later legislation derives its authority and force. That is 
not American but un-American which perverts the principles of our 
fundamental compact. Mormonism exists in America, and so does 
heathenism ; in Utah we have a hierarchical despotism, and in Alaska 
tribal chaos ; but neither becomes American by simply existing in 
America. Is the conduct of the public school put beyond all pale 
of criticism simply because it is found in America? Just now, they 
tell us, men are busy in New York erecting a new building for the 
use and occupancy of one of our great dailies. We learn that work- 
men by supplying a brace here and a pillar there are gradually carry- 
ing away every stone, beam, and brick of the original building and 
supplying from a wholly different quarry and forest and kiln the 
materials out of which the new edifice is to be erected. There is no 
cessation of the activities that are going on within—editors, press- 
men, and compositors are yet busy at their various task ; but little 
by little new ceilings cover them, new floors are slid in beneath 
therm, and new walls enclose them. He must be a very susceptible 
soul who, having spent his youth in the old block, shall come back 
in later years to weep over the changed threshold of the recon- 
structed edifice. 

What is the ‘‘ American’’ System which we are under obligation 
as patriots to defend? One thing is certain—it is not a godless 
school. If it has become godless, or even agnostic, or simply 
deistic, it is not the school which can carry with it any reverence of 
hallowed or patriotic associations. The American school of our 
fathers, of our own youthful days, was in its aims, exercises, and 
text-books a Christian school. One may defend schools “‘ colorless’ 
as to religion upon what grounds he may choose other than this, 
they are zo¢ in any historic sense the ‘‘ American’? Public School. 
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‘‘The motive which urged our fathers to the establishment of 
schools was professedly drawn from religion; the motive which 
impels us to-day is professedly drawn from politics.’’ So says Mr. 
Horace Scudder in the August A¢/antic ; and no one at all conver- 
sant with American history may contradict him. The American 
System of public education, in any historic meaning of the words, is 
so far from being godless that it is pre-eminently and thoroughly 
Christian. If godless schools exist anywhere in America to-day they 
are no more American than Mormonism—less American than Mor- 
monism, for that had its birth here, and the ‘‘ colorless’’ school is 
an importation, wholly foreign to the principles, purposes, aims, 
and practices of our fathers. A godless school is even less entitled 
to our patriotic veneration than a Canada thistle. 

Not long since the Commencement exercises of the High School 
in one of our inland cities were prefaced with prayer and closed with 
a benediction, as in the days of our fathers pretty nearly every 
public assembly of citizens was ; but forthwith two papers published 
in the vicinity issued formal protests against identifying a public 
function with religious acts. Significantly each protest was printed 
in a foreign language: one in an infidel journal, the other in a 
Romanist organ. Some of us who were born in this country, and of 
Pilgrim and Puritan stock, do not go to new-comers to learn our 
national principles. It is quite useless to take any freshly imported 
idol, and setting it in an improvised shrine, command our prostration 
before it. Such a trick is as transparent as that of the apostates of 
Aaron’s day, who mounted the golden calf upon its pedestal and 
cried, ‘‘ These be thy gods, O Israel, which brought thee up out of 
the land of Egypt.’’ Whatever may be the advantages of schools 
that ignore Christianity, we certainly do not owe to them any debt 
of gratitude for liberties won before they were fashioned of men’s 
hands. 

“* Historically,’’ says Buisson in the Dictionnaire de Pedagogie, 
‘* the school has been in all countries the daughter of the Church.’’ 
Pre-eminently is this true of America. Beginning, as our system 
does, with that first educational legislation of the Massachusetts 
colony in 1647, ordering that ‘‘ every township in this jurisdiction, 
after y® Lord hath increased y™ to y° number of 50 householders, 
shall then forthwith appoint one in y® towne to teach all such chil- 
dren as shall resort to him,’’ and providing a system of support by 
public taxation ; no one ever heard of the demand that the school 
should be other than religious in its aim and Christian in its spirit 
until Bishop Hughes * in 1840 demanded a change in the policy of 





* Christianity in America, Dr. Dorchester, p. 552. 
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the system. For close upon two centuries the American Public 
School had known a consistent and homogenous development ; and 
during all that time no one ever dreamed, much less asserted, that a 
godless school was the logical outcome of a Christian free State. 

If there is any one man who by a life of self-sacrificing service 
may be justly called ‘‘ the father of the Common School,” that man 
was Horace Mann ;* and so far was he from regarding that system 
as necessarily colorless that when some one told him an attempt 
was being made to reject the Bible from the schools of Massachusetts 
he promptly replied, ‘* Never, so long as there remains enough of 
Plymouth Rock to make a gun-flint of.’’ Judging by the size and 
the spirit of the meetings lately held in Faneuil Hall, there remains 
something of that historic rock yet. 

It has happened to the writer of this article to be preparing during 
the past year a history of the Presbyteries which covered the north- 
ern part of the State of Illinois in the early days of its political exist- 
ence, and he finds among the records of its first ecclesiastical organ- 
izations appointments of ‘‘ standing committees’’ whose duty it 
shall be “‘ by all legitimate means to further the organization of 
school districts and the establishment of a system of free education.’”’ 
While the Indian trails were still deeply marked in her prairies, while 
the buffalo skulls still gleamed white in the grass of her sloughs, the 
Christian settlers of the State, bringing with them the principles 
which had governed and controlled the public policy of their fathers, 
founded their churches and their schools with almost equal zeal. If 
our public schools are godless to-day they have ceased to be what 
they were in the purposes and aims of their founders. For over 
two centuries, of the little more than two and a half centuries of our 
American life, our public schools were distinctively and intentionally 
Christian. 

IT. Not by any constitutional or statutory requirement. 

There is more nonsense, ignorance, and demagogism talked about 
‘‘ liberty of conscience’ than upon any other theme connected with 
our national affairs. For the most part the gentlemen who were 
born in Ireland and educated at Rome, or born in Germany and 
educated in France, have given to this historic phrase an unhistoric 
meaning. Few better illustrations may be found of how easy it is 
to ‘‘construe things clear from the purpose of the things them- 
selves,’’ than in the assumptions founded upon the meaning of ‘‘ lib- 
erty of conscience.’’ A little plain common sense is of the utmost 
value here. 

‘* Liberty of conscience,’’ says the Great Commoner of England, 





* See Mr. Mann’s Reports, pp. 710-15, On Religious Education. 
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“‘is simply the right to believe according to one’s own conviction, 
and to worship according to that belief.’’ There is more of truth, 
historic and legal, in that one sentence than in whole volumes which 
have been written upon ‘‘ The School Question.”’ 

“To train the child in reading, writing, arithmetic, and the rudi- 
ments of science, is, and from the nature of their organization can 
be, the only end aimed at in the public schools.’’ So says the Rt. 
Rev. Richard Gilmour,* Roman Catholic Bishop of Cleveland. 
How does he know that ? 

Let us turn to the Constitution of the United States, the source 
and spring of all our political and civil institutions. Put your finger 
upon a single phrase which indicates that it is ‘‘ unconstitutional ”’ 
to teach a child by any public act to recognize God. ‘“‘ It is well 
known, as a matter of history, that long after the Constitution went 
into operation the power of taxation for the support of religion in 
the Protestant form was actually exercised in some of the States. 
That power still exists, and might be exercised by any State to any 
extent, and in favor of Christianity or any other religious system.”’ ¢ 
As Bishop Gilmour is writing of the whole public-school system, and 
not of that of any one State, he can only affirm this as true by the 
‘““ nature’ of the national Constitution ; and he can only affirm that 
by wilful perversion of facts, or by what his own Church is pleased 
to call *‘ invincible ignorance.”’ 

Yet the scene is presented to us of a regent of the University of 
Wisconsin, upon the platform of one of its normal schools, publicly 
protesting against the prayer with which the commencement exer- 
cises were introduced, upon the ground that ‘‘ the moment a teacher 
in his capacity as such begins to exercise any religious function what- 
ever, to exert any religious influence upon the minds of those under 
his instruction, that moment he infringes upon the reserved rights 
of the people.’’ { It is a pity that gentleman had not been present 
to answer Benjamin Franklin when he made his celebrated motion 
for the opening of the daily sessions of Congress with prayer! But 
the Popular Science Monthly, which heads this attempt to banish the 
worship of God from the public school and the name of God from 
the text-books, asks (by one of its contributors), ‘‘ What more dis- 
honest and unworthy method of pre-empting and prejudicing the 
minds of the young could possibly be devised than that of school 
worship ?’” And, adds the same writer, ‘‘ The one thing in connec- 
tion with religion in the schools which is most indefensible of all is 





* Catholic National Series, Fifth Reader, Preface. 
+ Religion and the State, p. 225. 
t+ Popular Science Monthly, vol. xxx., p. 356. 
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worship.’’ We are reminded by such affirmations of the pertinent 
question of Dr. Woolsey, ‘‘ Why permit evolution to be publicly 
professed more than predestination ?’’* So it has come to this, 
that a citizen by accepting some petty place under the public service 
is forbidden to do anything publicly which shall even ‘‘ exert a 
religious influence’ upon those brought into contact with him. This 
is the new theory of our principles of government which confronts 
us, that that religion which is embodied in text or preamble of nearly 
every Constitution of the States of the Union may not be “‘ consti- 
tutionally’’ presented even as an “' influence’’ in any public function 
in those States ! 

It is probable that few persons know how freely and devoutly the 
being and providence of God are confessed in the fundamental law 
of the States where we are told it infringes upon the ‘‘ reserved 
rights of the people’’ to offer prayer in their presence. Did the 
regent above quoted ever read the Constitution of his own State to 
see what were the rights reserved to him? It declares that ‘‘ the 
right of every man to worship God according to the dictates of his 
own conscience shall never be infringed.’’ Is it upon this that he 
bases his theory that he has a right to forbid a school-teacher of 
that State to ask God’s blessing, publicly, upon his public acts? 
Does this provision of the Constitution which guarantees his right 
to worship God exclude him from even exercising ‘* a religious in- 
fluence upon the minds of those brought under his control ’’ ? + 

In the State of Illinois, to take for an example a State whose 
Constitution is undoubtedly representative, the preamble to that 
fundamental compact begins with praise ‘‘to Almighty God for the 
civil, political, and religious liberty which He hath so long permitted 
us to enjoy,’’-and concludes with a prayer that He will bestow that 
‘blessing which will enable us to transmit the same to succeeding 
generations.”” And yet in this State also it is supposed to be ‘‘ un- 
constitutional ’’ to do in a district school what is done in the very 
Constitution of the State itself ! 

Illinois has adopted, as have some other States, what is perhaps 


* Political Science, vol. ii., p. 408. 

¢ Since this article was put into the hands of the printer, in the courts of this same 
State of Wisconsin, a case in which suit was brought by Catholic taxpayers to prevent the 
reading of King James’ version of the Bible in the public schools was decided November 
Ig. Judge Bennett held that such reading was not sectarian instruction, the children of the 
petitioners not being obliged to listen if they did not desire, and the Bible having been 
decided upon by the authorities as one of the text-books for Wisconsin schools. There 
was nothing, however, to prevent the children from reading a version of the Bible ac- 
cepted by the Catholic Church, if they preferred. 
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the most stringent restriction upon the matter of grants to denomi- 
national schools, and it is this : * 

** Neither the general assembly, nor any county, city, town, or 
township, school district or other public corporation, shall ever make 
any appropriation, or pay from any public fund whatever, anything 
in aid of any church or sectarian purpose, or to help support or sus- 
tain any school, academy, seminary, college, or university, or other 
literary or scientific institution, controlled by any church or sectarian 
denomination whatever.”’ 

Twice in this State has the attempt since been made to identify 
our common Christianity with a ‘‘ sect,’’ and twice has it failed. 
The ‘‘ reserved rights of the people’’ are to pray, not to prevent 
others from praying simply because they have accepted public func- 
tions under the State. Once was suit brought against the officers 
of aschool district where religious exercises were maintained, and 
by the courts it was held that the officers of the school had full con- 
stitutional authority for their action.t The second case was a most 
important one of reference from the State University of Champaign 
to the Attorney-General of the State, and the decision must be good 
reading for men who think the “‘ reserved right’’ to pray means the 
right to forbid somebody else praying. In this case a certain adult 
pupil of the University, Mr. Christopher North, had refused to 
attend the religious exercises with which the University’s daily ses- 
sions were opened ; and when excused from the same, refused to 
attend any of the recitations of the Univessity unti! the religious 
exercises should be discontinued. He was for this suspended. 
The action of the Faculty being called in question by certain of the 
regents—Mr. North demanding the right to be examined and to 
receive a diploma notwithstanding his suspension—the case was 
submitted to the chief legal officer of the State for his decision. 

** Stripped of all disguises,’’ says the Attorney-General,t ‘* what is 
the real purpose of Mr. North in thus refusing to conform to the 
usages of the University, and his subsequent proceedings ? 

** Tt ts not the defence of his rights. It is not the protection of his 
conscience. His avowed and only purpose is to overthrow, not the 
requirement to attend, but the exercise itself. It is not simply to 
compel the Faculty to say that students may attend the religious 
services or not as they may see fit, and to be present or absent as 
caprice or whim may dictate. It is to compel the Faculty to abolish 





* Constitution of State of Illinois, Art. VIII, § 3. 
+ Common School Decisions, Bateman-Pillsbury, p. 126. 
¢ Report of the University of Illinois, 1886, p. 69. 
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the exercise altogether, to the end that no Scripture may be read 
and no prayer offered within the buildings provided by the State for 
the University of Illinois, It is not to relieve his conscience from 
coercion ; it is to coerce the consciences of al! the God-fearing and 
Christian men and women who may in any way be connected with 
the University as officers or students. 

‘‘ That the people of the State ever dreamed that as the outcome 
of a misinterpreted constitutional provision Christianity, the God 
of Heaven and Earth, and the Bible as His written Word could be 
ruled out of its State University so that it should be unlawful to 
read the Scriptures or pray to Him within its walls, is a conclusion 
too monstrous to be entertained.’”’ 

This decision, given in 1885, is in complete harmony with the 
affirmation of the only recognized authority in the courts of the 
State, which says,* ‘*‘ The Constitution of the State neither requires 
nor forbids the reading of the Bible, or prayer, or any other form of 
religious or devotional exercise in schools, and the school laws are 
entirely silent on the subject. Hence, while it is most fit and com- 
mendable for a teacher to open his school by devoutly reading a 
brief portion of the Sacred Scriptures, and by humbly seeking the 
blessing of God in a few words of prayer, for declining to do so, he 
could not be discharged. If, on the other hand, a teacher feels it 
to be his duty to read from the Bible, or offer prayer, at the opening 
of his school, it is his privilege to do so—it is a sacred personal right 
of which he cannot be deprived.’”’ 

This is a theory of ‘‘ reserved rights’’ differing toto cao from that 
of the Infidel and the Romanist ; but it is one entirely in harmony 
with the history of our liberties and of the schools themselves. 

Yet once again the question must bé answered, for we have not 
yet inquired into the actual practice of the schools. 

IIT. ** The last parley is now in progress,’’ says Professor William 
H. Payne,t of the University of Michigan, *‘ defore the final sur- 
render.’’ To tell the truth, as one surveys the field it looks very 
much like it. 

Two years ago the writer of this article published certain facts in 
The Christian at Work, which called forth from Dr. A. A. Hodge t¢ 
the last contribution to the press he ever penned. Since that time 
he has been in active correspondence with ministers, teachers, and 
school officers in all parts of the State of Illinois, and the writer is 
more deeply than ever impressed by the feeling that Dr. Hodge did 


* Common School Decisions, Bateman-Pillsbury, 1887, p. 127. 
+ Contributions to The Science of Education, p. 204. 
¢t Religion in the Public Schools, 7he New Princeton, vol. iii., p. 28. 
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not over-state the truth when, referring to what had been published, 
he said, ‘‘ Under these problems there lurks the most tremendous 
and most imminent danger to which the interests of our people will 
ever be exposed, in comparison with which the issues of slavery and 
intemperance sink into insignificance.” 

Taking this State, in the centre of our republic, with its mixed 
population, as an exponent of what is being done in the States north, 
we find that the State has practically driven out competition in all 
grades of education below the collegiate. There are enrolled in the 
various public schools of this one State * over 743,000 pupils. 
Forty years ago private and denominational academies were planted 
in all its thriving new communities. One by one the public system 
has forced these into an almost universal bankruptcy. In three 
neighboring cities of our immediate vicinity stand their abandoned 
buildings. The State which declines to interfere with the ‘* vested 
interests’’ of telephones, and telegraphs, and railroads, feels no such 
compunction in crushing out the life of Christian schools.t What 
chance to live has “‘ private competition’’ when brought into conflict 
with a system that can expend in a single year in a single State over 
$10,000,000, and whose “‘ plant’’ in one State alone is estimated at 
upward of $23,000,000 ? 

And what zs this system whose Christian origin we have traced 
and whose legal status and rights we have exhibited—-what is it 
giving us for the training of 743,000 children in the things that shall 
fit them for their earthly and heavenly citizenship ? 

We have upon our table written returns from all the principal 
cities, towns, villages, and corporate communities of the State, show- 
ing a total enrolment in the public schools, in these centres of 
population, of 203,303 pupils; and of these 119,842 are returned as 
attending schools where there are no religious exercises whatever— 
Christian, Jewish, or Pagan! Particular attention is asked to the 





* Report of Commissioner of Education, 1885-86. 

+ As illustrative of the spirit in which many defenders of an education ‘‘ purely 
secular’ regard the institutions planted and honored by our fathers, the writer of this 
calls attention to the article in the last number of the Encyclopedia Britannica, American 
edition (vol. xxiii.), p. 952, entitled ‘‘ Universities and Colleges in the United States.’’ 
Speaking of the multiplication of institutions of learning in the United States by re- 
ligious denominations, the writer, Mr. D. O. Kellogg, says: ‘‘ Scores will die from 
atrophy, while other scores will remain as denominational seminaries for those whose 
faith it is not desirable to expose to contact with critical learning’’ (p. 958). The writer 
of that article evidently considers it one of the functions of the secular education to anni- 
hilate the faith of its pupils. This may explain the grounds upon which three Western 
State Universities within the last three years have forced the resignation of their respec- 
tive presidents, three of the most honored Christian educators in America. 
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accompanying table, which presents at a coup d’ail these and re- 
lated facts : 


Whole number of pupils in public schools of Illinois ..............ceeeceeee 743,000 
Whole number in cities, towns, and villages reporting.............0eceeeceee 203,303 
Number reported in schools where there is reading of the Bible and extempore 

MT Sch conGce ncn es \hS5EEs 6 nice ee Gne sbk bess 645455000 bse ess e508) > 30,217 
Reading of the Bible and the Lord’s prayer... .......cccccescccssecsccccsece 39.950 
SLC Oe BONE RESEND GUSLEDONINE MIORVINN soca y s 66s 084i00000cceisvccs saensedesics 13,294 
yey Tee OY CE EPEPEE GODT DUIIN 5 00 a's 5 5 645101000 0 00.6000 Sev0sesis sees IIg, 842 


It will thus be seen that in the entire enrolment of 105 incorpo- 
rated communities of the State, more than 119,800 are deprived of 
the hallowing influences of worship without one shadow of legal 
necessity, and contrary to the historic purposes and aims of the 
system itself. Sucha condition of educational institutions, out of 
harmony with our history, our customs, our written constitutions, 
and the spirit of our laws, could only be brought about by the 
apathy of those who, as parents and tax-payers, are most deeply inter- 
ested in its outcome. It is not in accordance with the wishes of the 
teachers themselves, for in each of the late assemblies of the 
National Association of Teachers, high grounds have uniformly 
been taken as to the duty of embracing moral and Christian aims in 
the whole conduct of the schools ; and of the 105 cities and towns 
reporting to the writer, only 4 are reported as supporting schools 
not manned by Christian instructors. Nor does it come from the 
demands of the Catholic laity, for 30 cities report Catholic teachers 
at the head of various departments, and of these 25 report that such 
Catholic teachers join without hesitation or protest in the simple 
Christian exercises that are held. 

There is no escape from the conviction that a handful of ecclesi- 
astics, mostly aliens by birth, and propagandists of infidelity, nine 
tenths of them imported, have simply terrorized these native Chris- 
tian communities into an acquiescence in a state of things which 
threatens the continuance of the system itself. 

But if such is the case with the devotions of the schools, how does 
it stand in the matter of their text-books ? 

It is not to be expected by any one who has studied the spirit 
lying beneath all these changes that this ‘‘ sop to the whale’ will 
satisfy either imported infidels or Romish Bishops. Writers in both 
the Popular Science Monthly and the Forum tell us plainly that they 
‘* will never rest until the last vestige of religion is driven from the 
public school.’’ School officers who are thinking to soothe the 
tiger by compromises have learned little of the hatred which both 
these classes bear to evangelical Christianity. Directors who think 
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to compromise by selecting a few passages from the Bible which 
lend themselves easily to the purposes of a ritual, and who cut down 
the free exercise of devotion to the mere repetition of a form of 
petition, however sacred in itself, would do well to turn their atten- 
tion to the books which are rapidly supplanting the text-books used 
when the public-school system was in harmony with its origin and 
the religious convictions of its supporters. 

Among the founders of our public-school system, Benjamin 
Rush, and Fisher Ames, and Thomas Scott Grimke, and Horace 
Mann * contended for the daily use of the Bible as either a book of 
devotions or, in addition thereto, as the common reading-book of 
the school. This same proposition is revived in the September 
number of the Century by one of our popular literati. Now let us 
see what sort of reading books have been discarded and what are 
to-day retained. 

At the close of the American Revolution the reading-book in 
almost universal use was the Columbian Orator. We have a copy 
with the date of 1797. From our shelves we take down the various 
reading books which have been popular and those which we find in 
most common use in the public schools of to-day, and compare 
them, with the following result : 


Per cent of 
Readers. Date. religious selections. 
aN CORI «56 0's a ssinwens o 6.000 vesieese dene sane encore 1797 29 
PIII S015 lags cacecawsetvcca seuss’ {eenei weoenieomn 1817 -33 
PI POOR os 5 5605.50.08 s0ae ns eénerinsiacicce Weed 1830 18 
NON ios sa wi oa kasdan ees imensesieeeencweeenaeul 1836 15 
MNO TINOD ROGIER, « 6:6:6:5:0 560 6:6:'00:5'6.0006000s0cneneinees cers 1863 18 
PRE ec vcncecccs ccnceses alge de Sa eneai eww ae en ceneena 1866 22 
PND? TUODMIOD,, 66 5c cn veneaeevics eves cen cteeune sean ver’ 1873 +14 
Appleton’s Reader (4th and 5th)........ ceesceeeeeeceeees 1876 .08 
PITRE © ROCIO 5 0.0 nc.0.ccc ccsicscnne ose sicieineseemeeesss 1879 10 
MID i505 5 .c.0s nengacies ote tevaw es avesdene ae aeees 1882 .03 
I ooo dd socred ncsseusaceceeped cates 06 S8e Sees 1883 .07 
IY tos 0 wd do 000s 6s cceesereesecweweneecdarece 1883 -06 
BOON GOP BAS SEI) ooo 5 onc cise oe steinccies) wiawswe mele bias a .02 


No one can look upon such a table as that without knowing why 
Professor Payne says that the Church, ‘‘ by which we mean,’’ he 
says, ‘‘the organized aggregate of religious influences in a com- 
munity,’’ is ‘‘ engaged in the last parley before the final surrender.”’ 

But if the showing by percentages is ‘‘ too fairly writ for so foul 
effect,”’ the drift is still more clearly seen when we come to sift over 
the matter which is still retained in our count as “‘ religious.’’ In 
the case of the one series, used to the almost complete exclusion of 





* State, Church, and School, Professor C. H. L. Schuette, p. 340. 
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all others in this State, scarcely anything that can be called religious 
is retained except certain extracts from the Psalms and Sermon on 
the Mount,* sandwiched in between writers such as Victor Hugo 
and Ralph Waldo Emerson ; while in another series the only selections « 
which even ‘‘ in the judgment of charity’’ can be called religious are 
taken from the writings of three Unitarian ministers! Thus to 





escape the reproach of “‘ religion’’ the editor has fallen into the ditch 1» 
of ** sectarianism.”’ f 
It is not to be forgotten that the tone of a school is governed by 


the character of its ‘‘ Readers’’ more than by the matter contained 
in any other text-book. It is from the Readers that the child de- 
rives its impression of the life and genius of the people of which it 
forms a part. Mr. Horace Scudder + truly says that ‘* the place of 
literature in our public-school education is in spiritualizing life, 
letting light into the mind, inspiring and feeding the higher forces 
of human nature. In this view a reading-book becomes vastly more 
than a mere drill book in elocution. The standard which we set in 
the reading-book will inevitably affect the pupil’s choice of reading 
out of school ; the conceptions which the child forms of literature 
and the ideal life will be noble or ignoble according as we use our 
opportunities. It is for us to say whether the American child shall y 
be brought up to have its rightful share in the great inheritance of 
America.’’ Thus do we find, from a purely literary point of view, 
reaffirmed what one of the Synodst{ of our Church asserted last 
year, that ‘‘ under the cry of a school ‘ colorless’ as to religion, our 
publishers had succeeded in giving us books from which are neces- 
sarily excluded those essays, addresses, poems, and orations in which 
the minds of American scholars have expressed their profoundest 
convictions in their most glowing words.”’ 

But the further we push our investigations the more are we re- » 
minded how quietly and persistently and treacherously the work is 
going on of reducing our public-school system to an atheistic basis. 

During the past year the writer has taken notes of all the more 





















* The compilers of our school Readers have gone further than to lower reverence for a 
the Word of God by placing it upon the level of secular literature ; they pare and trim 
their very extracts from the Bible to suit themselves. After the writer of this article 
had presented the above table in a meeting of ministers, the facts asserted were called 
in question. ‘‘ Let us test the matter,’’ said the one who was acting as host, ‘* by the 
books nearest at hand. Here is the Reader used by my little girl in the public school.’’ 
Taking up the same, the first religious selection which the father found was what pur- 
ported to be the fifth commandment, with the very name of God carefully expurgated 
from the Table of the Law! 
+ Atlantic Monthly, August, 1888, Literature in the Public Schools, Horace Scudder. 
t Minutes of the Synod of Illinois, 1887, p. 36. 
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prominent text-books used in the schools of his own State, books 
which are popularly used elsewhere. Largely for the purpose of 
interesting other ministers in the study, he has requested various 
clergymen to examine critically such and such works as were in use 
in their own schools, and to enclose to him a written report upon the 
same. As samples of the whole he copies from letters received 
while engaged upon this article. 

‘“*T have examined as requested W——r'’s Political Economy, and 
must say the author seems careful not to. use the word ‘God.’ He 
makes no reference at all that I can find to Christianity or religion. 
He writes nature with a capital ‘ N,’ and calls ‘it’ beneficent. The 
nearest approach to a religious sentiment that I find is where he 
speaks of ‘ the harmonies of Providence.’ ”’ 

““I have examined R h’s History of the United States, and 
report a studied ignoring of God’s hand in History. Absolutely 
secular. All results traced to human causes.”’ 

**T have examined H r’s Zoology. It nowhere recognizes the 
Christian religion as the religion of the author or of the people using 
it ; neither does it anywhere teach creation as an act of God.” 

“Our schools a few years ago were using Tenney’s Natural His- 
tory, which tells its students that the works of creation ‘ are inter- 
esting not merely on account of their varied and beautiful forms and 
colors, but because they are the works of God, His thoughts ex- 
pressed in visible forms. If we study these wonderful objects in the 
right spirit, we shall learn more of Him who made them, and who 
careth for them, suffering not even a sparrow to fall without His 
notice.” The school afterward introduced Hooker’s text-book, 
which sees in the human body ‘ the only fit tenement of a soul made 
in the image of God.’ We have discarded both these works, and 
are now using a book published by the great house of A n, in 
which man is simply the last of a series of developments, and his 
physical resemblance to the ape is traced laboriously in text and 
illustration. That he has a soul, or that there is a God for him to 
adore, is not so much as hinted at.”’ 

‘* At your request I have examined D——n’s Physiology. I do 
not find in it anywhere any indication that Christianity is the religion 
of the author, or supposed to be that of the pupil. So far as this 
book is concerned, the Creator might have been Jupiter as well as 
Jehovah. There is not a suggestion as to the wisdom exhibited in 
the arrangements, or adaptations of the human body. It is far less 
religious than Plato.’’ 

‘** The author of H t's School Geography seems not to have 
heard of God, and mentions the Bible only once—in connection with 
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Jerusalem. He speaks freely of the religions of Asia, but carefully 
avoids mentioning any religion in America.”’ 

** We have discarded Guyot’s Physical Geography and Maury’s, 
both of which were written from the standpoint of a grateful faith. 
Now we are using W——n’s, in which the pupils are told that some 
people think the race of man began with a single created pair, while 
others hold that the race was developed from the inferior creatures 
of the earth.”’ 

‘* As to D——’s Physical Geography, he mentions religion in con- 
nection with America but once, and then it is Mormonism that has 
attracted his notice.”’ 

‘‘T have examined P. V. N. M——’s* Ancient History and H r’s 
Zoology. The first is Robertson Smith reduced to the use of chil- 
dren, the second Herbert Spencer in primer form. The one finds 
nothing supernatural in the Bible, but only a development of Baby- 
lonish myths; the second graphically presents all the premises of 
evolution, and nothing which has led such men as Quatrefages and 
Gladstone to reject it. Both of these books are in common use in 
the schools of our State.’’ 

Our school officials and book publishers must know that they have 
started on a road which knows no logical turn. If our schools are 
not to be continued in accordance with their historic purposes, or in 
the spirit of the Christian States which support them, but simply by 
the greatest outcry—religion is not the only thing which ‘‘ must go.”’ 
Considering what has already been yielded to simple clamor, that 
saloon-keeper who sat upon the school platform last summer in 
Brooklyn, when one of the youths denounced the drink traffic, may 
yet accomplish his avowed purpose of rendering the repetition of 
such sentiments impossible in a public school. Beer, if not his 
religion, is at least his politics, and he does not propose to see the 
schools turned into a propaganda of ‘‘ prohibition.’’ Nor can our 
school boards satisfy the enemies of the Bible by rejecting the name 
of God from their text-books. A volume lately published by the 
Assistant Attorney-General t of the United States demands the 
rejection of Webster’s Dictionary from the public schools, on the 








* The author of this pretentious History is announced upon its title-page as ‘‘ Presi- 
dent of B—— College,” in one of the largest cities of the Union. A reference to 
the Report of the Commissioner of Education gives the ‘‘ President’’ the modest liter- 
ary degree of “‘ A.M.,’’ and his ‘‘ College ’’ the credit of 32 pupils, ‘‘ in all departments,"’ 
of whom only 7 are males. 

+ Poison Drops in the United States Senate—the School Question from a Parental 
and Non-Sectarian Standpoint, by Zach. Montgomery, Assistant Attorney-General of 
the United States, pp. 38, 39. 
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ground of its ‘‘ political’’ complexion. There is no argument valid 
for the banishment of religion from the schools which is not as valid 
for the banishment of disputed questions in politics. And when we 
can teach neither the tenets of our common religion, nor the funda- 
mental principles of our Christian morals, nor the theories of our 
federal life as a nation, because upon each theme there is a variety 
of opinion in the State, we shall have succeeded not only in banish- 
ing ‘‘the last vestige of religion from the public schools,’’ but in 
banishing the schools themselves. This plan reminds us of the witty 
saying of a famous preacher, that some parties were ever ready to 
kill a man, but strenuous to preserve the corpse. If the present 
tendencies go on unchecked for another generation the corpse will 
be all that is left of the public school ; and the people will not try 
to preserve that very long.* They tell us that in Holland, under 
the pressure of Romanism and rationalism, it is no longer permitted 
to teach the heroic history, that Motley has made familiar to English 
readers, of the struggles of the Dutch fathers and princes for liberty 
of conscience and a free Bible. And that where the students can 
no longer read the noble deeds of their Protestant and believing 
ancestors in their gymnasia, the few that do attend spend a goodly 
part of their time in studying dancing. Those of our own schools 
are not far from that which have banished the Bible, the inspiration 
of those mighty impulses leading to the founding of free States, from 
their desks, and introduced the cook-book ! 

There is such a thing, Poor Richard says, as ‘* paying too dear for 
one’s whistle.’’ A question which involves the annual expenditure t 
of $111,304,927 will be looked into with increasing carefulness. A 
child can learn to doubt the faith of his mother and to scout the 
religion of his father more cheaply than that. ‘‘ There are,’’ says 
M. Emilie Laveleye,t ‘‘ certain principles which the State affirms 
in its assemblies, in its judicial tribunals, in its Constitution, upon 
the scaffold itself—and the only place where it is forbidden to teach 
them is in its schools !’’ Such a course is as irrational as it is intol- 
erable ; and we believe that no one can look upon the facts here 
presented without feeling that the public school must either again, 





* The writer has found in his investigations, at least one city in which this foreign 
theory has been carried to its full and logical conclusion. In that city there is no 
prayer at the opening of the school session, no Bible in the pupils’ desks, no avoidable 
mention of the name of God in the text-books ; but the teachers and scholars have 
annually provided for them by the “‘ liberality’’ of the directors a yearly picnic, upon 
which occasion free gambling tables and a “‘ bar’’ forty-five feet long are elements in 
the education of the children. This is surely secularism—run to seed. 

+ Report, Commissioner of Education, 1885-86. 


¢ L’Instruction du Peuple, M. Emilie Laveleye. Paris, Librairie Hachette et Cie, p. 9. 
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as in its historic past, reflect the fundamental faiths, principles, 
hopes, and aspirations of those who support it, or cease to. be. 
“* One thing is absolutely certain. Christianity is ever increasing in 
power, and, in the long run, will never tolerate the absurd and 
aggressive claims of modern infidelity. The system of public schools 
must be held, in its sphere, true to the claims of Christianity, or 
they must go, with all other enemies of Christ, to the wall."’ * 


H. D. JENKINS. 
Freeport. , 


* Religion in the Public Schools, Mew Princeton, vol. iii., p. 47, Professor A. A. 
Hodge. 
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IV. 
ASSYRIAN AND HEBREW CHRONOLOGY. 


SSYRIAN ‘discovery has done much for the elucidation and 
confirmation of the Bible history of the period of the kings. 
Considering the fragmentary character of the cuneiform records, and 
the small antecedent probability that their inscriptions, when de- 
ciphered, would be found to bear on these particular matters, the 
amount of light they have been able to throw on the relations of the 
Judzan and Israelitish kingdoms with the great Assyrian Empire in 
the flush of its prosperity and power may well be styled remarkable. 
As it happens, there is scarcely a point of contact between Bible and 
Assyrian history which does not receive some illustration from the 
monuments. It would, however, be unfair not to recognize that the 
same progress of discovery which has rendered such valuable ser- 
vice to the substance of the sacred history has also created a new 
difficulty in the discrepancy which it has brought to light between 
the Assyrian reckoning of dates and the ordinarily received system 
of chronology. The difficulty is one which it is unwise to ignore, 
or even, since there seems no reason to believe that any future dis- 
coveries will seriously affect the conclusions to which the facts al- 
ready point, to attempt to minimize. The Bible, indeed, is not pani 
mitted to the dates of historical events commonly found in its mar- 
gin. These rest on calculations which, as will be shown, embrace 
many doubtful elements, and on internal grounds alone imperatively 
require modification. But limits are set to this process of modifica- 
tion by the Biblical statements of the length of -reigns, and by the 
cross references from one line of kings to the other ; and after mak- 
ing every allowance for possible corruption of numbers, and for such 
shortening of the chronology as may result from a different handling 
of the Biblical data, a discrepancy remains which ought to be frankly 
acknowledged and boldly looked in the face. 
The extent of the discrepancy between the Assyrian and the Bibli- 
cal dates will be best seen by at once putting before the reader a short 
table based on that of Schrader in his undernoted valuable work.* 









* Die Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament, 2d ed., pp. 465, 466. 
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The Monuments. The Bible. 

Ahab, 854 (battle of Karkar). g18-896 (time of reign). 
Jehu, 842 (payment of tribute). 884-856 * 4 
Azariah (Uzziah), 742-40 (war with Tiglath-Pileser), 810-758 i sg 
Menahem, 738 (payment of tribute). 771-761 a cs 
Pekah, 734 (conquered by Tiglath-Pileser). 758-738 ” = 
Ahaz, 734 (payment of tribute). 742-726 ‘ a 
Hoshea, 728 (last year of tribute). 730-722 id - 
Fall of Samaria, 722 722 
Hezekiah, 701 (expedition of Sennacherib). 714 (expedition of Sennacherib). 
Manasseh, 681-73 ; 668 (667 ?) 

Cir. 647 (payment of tribute). 698-643 (time of reign). 


It will be observed from this table that the Assyrian agrees with 
the ordinary chronology in one leading date—that, namely, of the 
fall of Samaria, B.C. 722. From this point, as we ascend, divergence 
begins, till in the reigns of Jehu and Ahab we have a difference of 
over 40 years. The discrepancy as we descend is not so great, but 
is still considerable. The invasion of Sennacherib, which is expressly 
ascribed by the Bible * to Hezekiah’s 14th year—that is, B.c. 714— 
is shown by the monuments to have actually taken place in 701, in 
Sennacherib’s 3d campaign, that monarch having only ascended the 
throne in 705.t A chief knot of the difficulty is in the period ex- 
tending from 738 to 730, into which the monuments compress events 
which the Bible spreads over a space of 30 years. Careful exami- 
nation, moreover, shows that at several points, as in the reigns of the 
two Jéhorams, the Biblical notices are themselves in confusion, and 
elsewhere serious confusion occurs in the synchronisms. A difficulty 
of this magnitude can only be satisfactorily dealt with by taking a 
comprehensive view of the relations of Assyrian and Hebrew chro- 
nology as a whole, and by the application of definite principles to the 
solution of the problems. 
~\ The first question which arises is, What reliance is to be placed 
on the Assyrian dates? These rest mainly on the authority of the 
Assyrian Eponym Canon, an important historical document, discov- 
ered by Sir Henry Rawlinson in 1862, of which seven copies, more 
or less complete, are now known to exist. The eponyms were 
annually elected Assyrian officers, analogous to the Athenian 
archons and the Roman consuls, and, as in the case of the latter 
magistrates, events were commonly dated by reference to their term 
of office.t An accurate register was kept of the succession of the 


* 2 Kings xviii. 13; Is. xxxvi. I. 

+ Schrader, Keilinschriften, pp. 313-17; Tiele, Babylonisch-Assyrische Geschichte, I1., 
pp. 286-92, 314. 

¢ The Assyrian word is imu. The name eponym is chosen as an equivalent after 
the analogy of the Athenian archon eponymus. 
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eponyms, and this, with titles, and sometimes appended notes of 
important events, constitutes the Canon. In its existing form, as 
made up from the seven copies, it extends from B.C. gII to a date 
later than B.C. 647; and its trustworthiness is variously attested by 
the agreement of the copies, by independent notices on the monu- 
ments, by the Canon of Ptolemy for the later period, and specially 
by the mention of an eclipse of the sun in June, 763, which astro- 
nomical calculation shows to have actually taken place on June 13th 
of that year.* The general authenticity of the Canon, therefore, 
may be held to be established, the only question being whether, as 
Oppert and others have imagined, a break may not have occurred in 
the succession of the eponyms between 746 and 745, or at some 
other period of revolution. This supposition, which had for its 
object to bring the dates above 745 into closer agreement with the 
received chronology, seems also now to be definitely abandoned. It 
is opposed to all the indications in the Canon itself, is in conflict 
with the mention of the eclipse in June, 763,¢ and involves various 
untenable assumptions, as that the Azariah and Menahem of the 
monuments are not the kings who bear these names in the Bible, 
but the former, perhaps, a mistake in name for Ahaz, and the latter 
a second Menahem, and rival king to Pekah, or a mistake for Pekah 
himself.t The one plausible support of the theory of a break in the 
Canpn was the difficulty of identifying the ‘‘ Pul, King of Assyria,’’ 
to whom Menahem paid tribute,§ with any king on the Assyrian 
lists. \ But Schrader had already given cogent reasons for believing 
that Pul—the Phulus of Berosus—was the same person as Tiglath- 
Pileser, and-identical with the Por of the Canon of Ptolemy in 731 ; 
and this conjecture has recently been confirmed by the discovery of 


‘ 





* The eponym lists may be seen in Schrader, Keilinschriften, pp. 470-89, and in 
Smith, Zhe Assyrian Eponym Canon, pp. 27-71. In this work Mr. Smith reconciled 
the Hebrew and Assyrian dates by questioning the identity of the Ahab, Jehu, Hazael, 
Azariah, and Menahem, who appear on the monuments with the Bible kings of the same 
names, and by lengthening the reigns of Jeroboam II. and Pekah 10 years each. This 
view was too violently improbable to meet with acceptance, and Mr. Smith himself 
abandoned it in his later History of Assyria. 

+ Oppert gets over this difficulty by identifying the eclipse with one which happened in 
809, 47 years earlier. See Assyr. Ep. Canon, pp. 83, 153. 

¢ Such mistakes in names were no doubt possible. Mr. Smith gives a number of 
instances, Assyr. Ep. Canon, pp. 192-95. See also below, p. 57. Ahaz is an abbre- 
viated form of Ahaz-iah, or with the parts reversed, Jeho-ahaz (on the Assyrian monu- 
ments Ja-u-hazi). But even in the Bible we find the three names for the one person— 
Jehoahaz (2 Chron, xxi. 17), Ahaziah (2 Chron, xxii. 1), and Azariah (2 Chron. xxii. 6). 
The force of the evidence lies not in single names, but in the coherence of the names 
of the monuments with those of the Bible. 

§ 2 Kings xv. 19. 
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two important tablets, the one a List of the Babylonian kings from 
B.C. 2232 downward, the other a Babylonian Chronicle, commencing 
with the accession of Nabonassar, B.C. 747, and extending for 80 
years. Inthe List of Kings, under date 729, we have Pulu, with a 
reign of 2 years ; and in the corresponding part of the Chronicle this 
king is named Tiglath-Pileser.* The following will show the com- 
parison with the Canon of Ptolemy, which dates from the first year 
after accession, while the List and the Chronicle date from the year 
of accession : 


v 
Canon of Ptolemy. List of Kings. Babylonian Chronicle. 
731 Chinzirus and Porus 732 Ukin-zira, 3 years. 732 Ukin-zér, 3 years. 
(till 727). 729 Pulu, 2 years. 729 Tiglath-Pileser, 2 years. 


With this identification of Pul and Tiglath-Pileser falls to the 
ground the last reason for assuming a break in the Canon, so that 
this theory may now be regarded as finally disproved.t 

If the Assyrian dates are allowed to be valid, must the Bible num- 
bers be rejected as throughout untrustworthy? This practically is 
the view of Wellhausen, Krey, Stade, and others on the Continent, 
and of Professor Robertson Smith in Great Britain. In the eyes of 
these scholars, the numbers in the books of Kings have no inde- 
pendent authority, but are a purely artificial product, the result of 
adaptation to a preconceived chronological scheme evolved from 
their inner consciousness by fanciful post-exilian scribes. First, the 
discovery was made by Wellhausen ¢ that the period from the found- 
ing of the temple in the 4th year of Solomon till the return from the 
Captivity, B.C. 536, was, by simple summation of the Bible numbers, 
480 years. This, however, is also the number given in 1 Kings vi. I 
for the duration of the period between the Exodus and the founding 
of the Temple. Here, then, it was thought, is the basis of a scheme 
of chronology in which the founding of the Temple is to form the 
middle point between the Exodus and the return from exile. Krey § 
made the next step in the fancied discovery that the period of the 
duration of the Northern Kingdom was 240 years, or exactly half of 





* List of Babylonian Kings, text and translation by Mr. Pinches in “ Proceedings of 
the Soc. of Bib. Archzology,’’ May, 1884, pp. 193-204; The Babylonian Chronicle, text 
and translation by the same in “‘ Journal of the Roy. As. Society,’’ XIX. 4. Cf. Tiele’s 
Bab. Assyr. Geschichte, 1., p. 227, and Boscawen’s British Museum lecture on Zhe 
Bible and Monumental History, p. 14. Schrader on Pul in Keilinschriflen, pp. 227-40. 

+ Cf. Tiele, Bad. Assyrische Geschichte, p. 136. 

¢ Jahrbicher f. d. Theologie, 1875, note, p. 621; Theologische Lit. Zeitung, 1876, p. 
540. In his article in the Jahr. f. d. Theol. Wellhausen allows considerable weight to 
the Biblical numbers, but this view recedes as the schematizing hypothesis develops. 

§ Zeitschrift f. w. Theologie, 1877, pp. 404-8. 
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480 ; and Wellhausen, in a postscript to Krey’s article, endorsed his 
conclusions. The final contribution to the theory was made by Pro- 
fessor Robertson Smith,* who supposes a trisection of each period 
into three equal parts, so that in Judzan history we have three 
periods of 160 years each (160 3=480), and in the Northern King- 
dom three periods of 80 (80X3=240). The details, not less than 
the totals, are supposed by the advocates of this theory to be prod- 
ucts of artificial reckoning. Professor Smith here also distances 
the others, for he holds that the Hebrews had actually no systematic 
reckoning of dates except in affairs of the Temple. It was known 
only in a general way that some reigns were long and some short, 
and the principal divisions of the scheme being first adjusted, the 
details were afterwards filled in at pleasure. Such isthe theory, itself, 
we are convinced, as pure a product of the imagination as any it 
attributes to the too fertile brains of the post-exile scribes. Those 
who desire to see a thorough examination of it may be referred to 
Kamphausen’s careful essay on the subject.t We have here only space 
for a few remarks, which may serve to show its arbitrary character. 
Must it not be thought surprising that an elaborately systematized 
chronology of this kind should be wrought into the texture of the 
Bible history, and yet the authors of it drop no hint by which the 
reader might be put in possession of the key? The 480 years ¢ 
from the Exodus is not such an indication, for apart from the doubts 
which exist as to the genuineness of the passage,§ it contains nothing 
to suggest a second 480 years, and nowhere else is that sum of years 
reckoned up. One thing is certain: if these dead scribes intended 
all that their modern critics think they did, they have kept their 
secret well. Their ‘‘ Great Cryptogram’’—if we may call it so—has 
remained effectually concealed from Jew and Gentile till certain 
savants in recent years have brought it to the light. This of itself 
is a strong argument against the alleged discovery. But even were 
the coincidences relied on more numerous than impartial investiga- 
tion shows them to be, the sober-minded inquirer, who reflects on 
the trickish nature of numbers, and has observed the odd parallels 
and combinations that are perpetually turning up in history, would 
be very chary of allowing himself to attach much importance to 





* Journal of Philology, X., pp. 209-13 ; Prophets of Israel, pp. 145-49 and notes. 

+ Die Chronologie der Hebriischen Kénige, Bonn, 1883. 

¢ 1 Kings vi. 1. 

§ The LXX. has 440 years. Origen quotes the verse without the date, and it appears 
to have been unknown to Josephus, Clement of Alex., and others. Were it necessary 
to assume art, it would be easier to suppose that some scribe had observed the period 
of 480 years from the building of the Temple to the return, and had inserted a like 
number here, than to indulge in wholesale schematizing after the fashior{ of the critics. 
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them. Kamphausen in the essay referred to gives a number of 
instances,* and the list might be indefinitely extended. For ex- 
ample, so good a scholar as Dr. Kay + points out in all seriousness 
that the year B.C. 710, which he (erroneously) takes to be the year 
of Sennacherib’s invasion, is exactly midway between Israel’s com- 
plete occupation of Canaan (B.C. 1445) and John the Baptist’s an- 
nouncement of the Kingdom of Heaven (A.D. 25); and again, that 
it bisects the interval between the first erection of the tabernacle at 
Sinai (B.C. 1490) and the burning of the Temple in A. D. 70, which 
was the end of the Levitical Dispensation! In a footnote to the 
same Introduction attention is directed to the fact that Mr. Birks 
has noticed that the last year of Uzziah, B.c. 759, is a mean between 
the three principal eras of ancient history—the First Olympiad (776), 
the building of Rome (754), and the era of Nabonassar (747). Krey 
himself, one of the expounders of the new theory, draws attention 
to itt as a fact in the highest degree noteworthy that a ¢hird 480 
years, commencing with the exile, B.C. 586, brings us down to B.C. 
106, the date of the accession of Aristobulus I., the founder of the 
second monarchy. Ought he not in consistency to lower the date of 
the editing of the books of Kings so as to include this latest period 
as well? So in Greek history, from the beginning of the Persian 
to the end of the Peloponnesian War (B.C. 490-404)—what we may 
call the Athenian period—was 86 years ; and from the end of the 
Peloponnesian War to the close of the struggle between Sparta and 
Thebes (B.C. 361)—another marked period—was exactly half of this, 
or 43 years.§ Moreover, the former period is bisected and so divided 
into two periods of 43 years each by the year 447, the date of the 
battle of Chzronea, when the Athenian fortunes began decisively to 
decline. In Rome, again, from the beginning of the troubles of the 
Gracchi and the close of the first servile war (B.C. 133-132) to the 
first civil war between Sulla and Marius (B.c. 88) was 44 years; a 
second 44 years brings us to the death of Julius Caesar (B.C. 44) ; and 
a third 44 years to year 1 of the Christian era. Such coincidences 
are innumerable ; it remains to be seen whether those in Hebrew 
history are of a higher order. | 





* Pp. 11-16. 

+ Introduction to Isaiah in The Speaker's Commentary. 

t Zeit. f. w. T., ut supra. Krey’s third period, however, overlaps his second by half 
a century. 

§ Cf. Canon Rawlinson, Aids to Faith, p. 282, for this and other instances. 

| Coincidences in numbers form the stock-in-trade of interpreters of prophecy. Vide 
the calculations of the number of the Beast, or those in such a work as Mr. Grattan 
Guinness’s Approaching End of the Age. Mr. Donnelly’s ‘Great Cryptogram” fur- 
nishes examples in another line. 
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We confess it is difficult to treat seriously some of the arguments 
by which it is proposed to establish the fact of a schematized chro- 
nology. By the method of simple summation of reigns—which is the 
principle the critics go upon—the duration of the Kingdom of Judah 
was 393 years and 6 months, and that of the Kingdom of Israel 241 
years, 7 months, and 7 days. This assumes that in the minds of the 
authors of the chronology all these years were reckoned as full, an 
assumption disproved by the synchronisms, which, whatever their 
worth otherwise, are based on the existing numbers, and may be sup- 
posed fairly to represent the ideas of the period to which the latter are 
presumed to belong. Letting this pass, we have to observe how the 
round numbers in each case are obtained. The limits are somewhat 
arbitrarily fixed. The Judzan period is supposed to begin with the 
founding of the Temple in the 4th year of Solomon ; but the Israel- 
itish does not commence till the division of the kingdoms. The 
fall of Samaria in 722 marks the close of the latter, but the former 
period does not similarly close with the destruction of Jerusalem, 
but with the return from exile in 536. The 480 years (40X12) of 
the Judzan period are then made up thus: 37 years of Solomon, 
393 years of kings of Judah, dropping the odd 6 months, and 50 
years of exile.* The 240 years of the Northern Kingdom give more 
trouble, for, as Welihausen admits, “‘the figures given amount in 
fact to 242 years,’’ ¢ strictly 241 years, 7 months, and 7 days. It is 
curious to observe how the critics get over this difficulty—Krey by 
arbitrarily blotting out the 2 years of Elah, Wellhausen by leaving 
Elah his 2 years and striking off 2 from Baasha, and Robertson 
Smith by lopping off the final year on the ground that it was an 
‘“epoch-making’’ year, which, as such, should not come into the 
reckoning. All disagree in their reasons for rounding off the num- 
ber to 240; they only agree that it must be rounded off. And 
why? Simply because the theory requires it. It is when we come 
to deal with details, however, that the full arbitrariness of the 
method reveals itself. An essential part of the theory is that a uni- 
form system is carried through all the particulars of the chronology, 
and no pains, certainly, are spared to show that itis so. But by 
what artifices is the result brought out! We have room here for 
but one specimen. It is desired to show that the alleged 240 years 





* This assumes that the destruction of Jerusalem took place in 586, a date which we 
also accept. But it is by no means certain that in the Jewish reckoning, and perhaps 
really, this event did not take place in 587. In Jeremiah, 1 Nebuch. and 4 Jehoiakim 
=year of battle of Carchemish, 605 (Jer. xxvi.; xlvi. 2). Therefore 19 Nebuch.=587. 
This would make the 480 years of the critics 481. See below, p. 63. 

+ History of Israel (Eng. trans.), p. 273. 
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of the Kingdom of Israel are so distributed among the kings as to 
give to each an average of 12 years. The number of kings of Israel, 
however, is only 19, and Krey, by striking out Zimri for systematic 
purposes, has left himself with but 18. But 18x 12 is 216, not 240. 
Moreover, the 18 kings are divided by the accession of Jehu into 
two groups of 8 and 10 respectively, the former having among them 
98 years, and the latter 144. Krey gets rid of the superfluous 2 
years in the former group by reckoning Elah=o, but this involves 
him in a new difficulty, for he has now only 7 kings to receive his 96 
years., The second group also is refractory, for 12X10 is 120, not 
144. We must let the critic explain in his own way how these mani- 
fold difficulties are overcome. ‘‘ To attain the end,’ says Krey, 
‘‘ nothing else remains but to treat the series of 10 as if it were 12 ; 
but as 12 is a significant number, our chronologist would have been 
troubled if the first series also had not shown an equal significance, 
therefore he briskly (flugs) treated the 8 as if they were 7, distributed 
the 8x 12=96 among the 7, and left the 8th (Elah) blank’’!* As, 
however, it would not do to leave Elah entirely out in the cold, the 
chronologist of grace kindly gave him 2 years, which were not in- 
tended to come into the general reckoning. Wellhausen’s way of 
getting over the difficulty is different, but scarcely less remarkable. 
He includes among his kings not only Krey’s rejected Elah, but 
also Tibni, who never was a King of Israel at all, and thus, with 
Zimri, makes up the necessary 20.t The scientific worth of such 
methods may be left to the impartial reader’s own judgment. 
Approaching the data with an unprejudiced mind, nothing, 
surely, could present less appearance of art than the irregular series 
of numbers which lie before us in the Bible. Here is the series of 
S regnal years for the Northern Kingdom from Jehu downward—28, 
17, 16, 41, 6 months, I month, 10, 2, 20,9. With the possible ex- 
ception of the round numbers, what sign of art do they present ? 
The Judzan series for the same period is, after Athaliah, 40, 29, 52, 
16, 16,6. Yet it is of this series that, grouping together Amaziah 
and Uzziah (81), Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah (38), and adding in 
Asa (41) from the former period, Wellhausen remarks: ‘* Let him 
believe who can that it is a mere chance that the figures 41-+81-+-38 
make up exactly 40+80-+-40°’!{ The age-years of the kings at 
accession, another important series on which the critics operate, pre- 
sent a not less inartificial appearance ; while the self-contradiction 


* Zeitschrift f. w. T., 1877, ut supra. We suppose Krey to mean that 7 has a signifi- 
cance which 8 has not. 
+ Postscript{to Krey’s article. + History of Israel (Eng. trans.), p. 273. 
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of Professor Smith in conceding that probably an exact reckoning of 
years was kept in things relating to the Temple by the aid of the 
Phoenician Calendar, but denying the keeping of a like reckoning in 
political affairs, so that even the regnal years of the kings were un- 
known, is well pointed out and emphasized by Kamphausen.* The 
synchronistic notices stand on a different footing. It is even doubt- 
ful whether these are due to the original author of the books of 
Kings ; in any case, they have not the authority of independent 
data, but are evidently products of calculation, necessarily affected 
by whatever errors may have crept into the sources with which the 
compiler of the books worked.t That a certain latitude was used 
by the synchronist is apparent—e.g., the accession of Ahaziah of 
Judah is said to have taken place in the 11th,t but also in the 12th § 
year of Jehoram, King of Israel. In several other cases, as is now 
admitted by chronologers of nearly all schools, the synchronisms are, 
from whatever causes, demonstrably wrong—e.g., the 2d of Jehoram, | 
the 18th of Jehoshaphat, the 37th of Joash,** the 27th of Jero- 
boam.tt Even the synchronisms, however, we regard as the product, 
not of artifice, but of honest labor. Their design was the serviceable 
one of presenting to the mind of the reader, with such approximate 
accuracy as was possible, the relations of contemporaneousness and 


succession of the two royal lines ; and this function they undeniably 
fulfil with a good measure of success. It is unnecessary for us to 
ascribe to them an authority which there is no reason to suppose their 
own authors ever claimed on their behalf. 





* Smith, Prophets of Israel, pp. 147, 148, 418 ; Kamphausen, Die Chron, d. Hebr. Kon., 
pp. 95-97. Not only in Kings, but in Chronicles, numbers and dates are found which 
speak against this theory (¢.g., 2 Chron, xii. 2; xiii. £; xv. 10, Ig; xvi. I). 

+ As regards the bearings of this on Inspiration, it may be worth while to quote the 
sensible remarks of Matthew Henry, when discussing the genealogies in the Chronicles. 
He says: ‘‘ As to the difficulties which occur in this and the foregoing genealogies, we 
need not perplex ourselves. I presume Ezratook them as he found them in the books of 
the Kings of Israel and Judah (Chron. ix, 1), according as they were given by the differ- 
ent tribes, each observing what manner they thought fit. Hence, some ascend, others 
descend; . . . some agree with other records, others differ ; some, it is likely, were torn, 
erased, blotted, others more legible. Those of Dan and Reuben were entirely lost. 
This holy man wrote as he was moved by the Holy Ghost ; but there was no necessity 
for the making up of the defects—no, nor for the rectifying of the mistakes of these 
genealogies by inspiration. It was sufficient that he copied them out as they came to 
his hand, or so much of them as was requisite to the present purpose, which was the 
directing of the returned captives to settle as nearly as they could with those of their own 
family, and in the place of their former residence.’’ (On 1 Chron. viii. 1-32). Mtstatis 
mutandis all this applies to the books of Kings, which also are avowedly based on older 
documents. 

¢ 2 Kings ix. 29. § 2 Kings viii. 25. | 2 Kings i. 17. 

{ 2 Kings iii. 1. ** 2 Kings xiii. ro. tt 2 Kings xv. 1. 


4 
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We take our stand, therefore, on the general fidelity of the Bible 
numbers, except where error can be actually proved, and this, as we 
shall see, happens only in a single instance. The question, then, is, 
Is it practicable, on this basis, to effect a harmony of the Assyrian 
and Hebrew dates? We believe it is, and in the remaining part of 
this’ paper we shall endeavor to give reasons for our answer. Two 
points preliminary to the inquiry here demand attention. The first 
relates to a difficulty zv/ernal to the Hebrew chronology—an impor- 
tant apparent discrepancy in the Hebrew numbers themselves. As 
is well known, the regnal years of the kings of Israel from the acces- 
sion of Jehu to the fall of Samaria amount in the sum to 143 years, 
7 months ; while the Judzan reigns for the same period amount to 
165 years—an excess of over 20 years. The received chronology 
gets over this discrepancy by the assumption of two interregna, one 
of 11 years, after the death of Jeroboam II., and the other of 9 
years, after the death of Pekah, at both of which places there are 
vaps in the synchronisms. Of neither of these interregna, however, 
is any trace discoverable in the Bible narrative, which, on the con- 
trary, distinctly implies that Zachariah succeeded his father in the 
ordinary way,* and that Hoshea immediately succeeded Pekah, 
whom he slew.t The inscriptions, moreover, put it beyond question 
that Hoshea did immediately succeed Pekah.{ The interregna, there- 
fore, must be abandoned. The most probable solution of the diffi- 
culty lies in the supposition of a period of association of Uzziah with 
his father Amaziah, from the time that the latter was defeated and 
taken prisoner by Jehoash of Israel ;$ and similarly of a period of 
association of Jotham with Uzziah, after the latter had become a 
leper.| Joint reigns as a means of solving chronological difficulties 
are justly looked on with suspicion by the critics ; but both Well- 
hausen and Kamphausen 4 allow that in the case of Jotham this is 
probably the right solution, and the conjecture finds support in the 
statement of the Bible that after Uzziah’s leprosy ‘‘ Jotham, the King’s 
son, was over the house, judging the people of the land.’’ ** It is 
borne out also by the short period allowed for Jotham’s independent 
reign by the monuments.t+ We have not the same direct evidence in 





* 1 Kings xiv. 29. + 2 Kings xv. 30. } Keilinschriften, p. 256. 

§ 2 Kings xiv. 13. | 2 Kings xv. 5. 

YJ Wellbausen, Jahr. f. d. Theol., 1875, p. 633; Kamphausen, Die Chronologie /. 
Hebr. Konige, p. 30. Robertson Smith, with more reserve, in Prophets of Israel, p. 413. 
Canon Driver says: ‘‘ Sixteen years are assigned as the length of his Jotham’s reign, 
but it is now generally supposed (upon chronological grounds) that the greater part of 
these years belongs to the period of his regency.” —Jsaiah ; his Life and Times, p. 11. 

** 2 Kings xv. 2. 

++ A writer in the Church Quarterly Review, January, 1886, points out that nearly 
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the case of Uzziah, but here also there seem good grounds for the 
supposition. The political circumstances render a regency not im- 
probable, and the age of Uzziah at his accession is a point strongly 
in its favor.* It would certainly be remarkable if, dying at the age 
of 54, Amaziah should leave an heir to his throne of only 16 years 
of age; but assuming the war with Israel to have taken place in 
Amaziah’s 13th year—and, as Jehoash died in Amaziah’s 14th year,t 
it can hardly be placed later—the age of Uzziah at his accession 
becomes perfectly natural. There is also the curious statement re- 
specting Uzziah,t ‘‘ He built Elath, and restored it to Judah, after 
that the King had slept with his fathers,’ as if implying a period of 
activity before his father’s death. The only alternative is to strike 
off a number of years from the reign of Amaziah ; § but in the face 
of the express Biblical declaration, ‘* Amaziah, the son of Joash, 
King of Judah, lived after the death of Jehoash, son of Jehoahaz, 
King of Israel, fifteen years,’’ | we do not feel at liberty to adopt 
this course. The assumption of these two joint reigns facilitates the 
chronology in another way. The one error which we acknowledge 
to be proved in the Bible numbers is in the reign of Pekah, who 
cannot, according to the monuments, have come to the throne much 
before 736, and who was certainly killed before 729.4 His reign of 
20 years must therefore be shortened to one of 6or 7. It will be 
found that the further abridgment of the Israelitish line which this 
involves in comparison with the Judzan is exactly compensated for 
by the joint reigns which we have been compelled on internal grounds 
to assume. 

‘The second preliminary point to which close attention must now 
be given is the Hebrew mode of reckoning regnal years, It is ob- 
vious that the length of reigns may be computed in very different 





every event related of Jotham’s reign is related also of Uzziah’s. This writer makes 
Jotham’s regency to last for 14 years. Kamphausen states it at 15 years. In his article 
in Jahr. f. d. Theol., 1875, Wellhausen supposes it to last for 11-years, but in his later 
article on Israel he says: ‘*‘ Jotham appears to have died about the same time as his 
father.’’—History of Israel (Eng. trans.), p. 477. 

* 2 Kings xiv. 21. + 2 Kings xiv. 17. ¢ 2 Kings xiv. 22. 

§ Thus, ¢.g., Wellhausen and Kamphausen. ] 2 Kings xiv. 17. 

{ Tiglath-Pileser records the death of Pekah (‘‘ Pekah their King I slew: Hosea I 
appointed to rule over them”) in the same inscription in which he narrates his expedi- 
tion against Pekah in 734. Mr. Smith gives to this inscription the heading, ‘* General 
Summary, B.C. 740 to 730’’ (Assyrian Ep. Can., p. 123). Schrader’s date for the death 
of Pekah is 729 (Keilinschriften, p. 260), Kamphausen’s, 730, and Wellhausen’s, 733. 
If this last be accepted, Hoshea’s 9 years must be made to run out before the siege of 
Samaria, when ‘‘ the King of Assyria shut him up and bound him in prison” (2 Kings 
xvii. 4). Cf. Tiele’s Bab. Assyr. Geschichte, pp. 232-37. But the ordinary view is to be 
preferred. 
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ways. First, the reign may be stated in actual time, as when we 
say that George I., of England, reigned for 10 years and § months 
(January 29th, 1820-June 26th, 1830). Or, second, the broken year 
may be disregarded, or, on the other hand, treated as a full year. 
In this case the above reign would be stated at 10 years or II years. 
Or, third, the reckoning may run by calendar years, and no doubt 
did so among the Hebrews, as among other ancient nations. But 
of this mode of computation there are, again, different varieties. 
The method in use among the Assyrians and Babylonians seems to 
have been to reckon the regnal years of a king from the New Year’s 
day next after his accession, though sometimes also the reckoning 
was made from the New Year’s day before the accession.* In the 
Canon of Ptolemy the odd months at the commencement of a reign 
are reckoned to the last year of the preceding king, and reigns of 
less than a year are omitted altogether.t The monuments also dis- 
tinguish the year of a king’s accession from the first year of his 
reign.t Another method was to include the two termini in stating 
regnal years, and to reckon the year in which a new king came to 
the throne both as the first year of the new king and the last year 
of his predecessor. The question is, Which of these methods was 
the one adopted by the Hebrews? Wellhausen, in an acute dis- 
cussion of the subject, comes to the conclusion that the Hebrews 
postdated—z.e., reckoned from the New Year’s day next after the 
accession § The common view, on the contrary, has been—though, 
so far as we know, it has never been consistently carried out even by 
its own advocates, probably from regard to the synchronisms—that 
the Hebrew practice was to include the termini, and reckon the 
parts of years, whether at the beginning or the end of a reign, as 
full years.| Even Kamphausen, who inconsistently takes the years 


* The Assyrian Eponym Canon, pp. 21, 22, 101, 102. Hence in several instances two 
dates are given for the first year of Assyrian and Babylonian sovereigns—e.g., Sargon, 
722, 721; Sennacherib, 705, 704 ; Nebuchadnezzar, 605, 604 (/. ¢.). But cf. Tiele, Bad. 
Assyr. Geschichte, I1., pp. 420-22, and the views of Oppert, etc., there stated. 

+ Wellhausen (Jahr. f. d. Theol., 1875, pp. 620-23) is strangely in error, though sup- 
ported by Ideler (I., pp. 430-34), in citing the Canon of Ptolemy as an instance of anée- 
dating. Zhe List of Babylonian Kings and The Babylonian Chronicle show conclu- 
sively, if it was doubtful before, that Ptolemy fostdates. Cf. Zhe Ass. Ep. Canon, ut 
supra. 

+ Keilinschriften, pp. 402, 403. § Jahr. f. d. T., 1875, pp. 620-623. 

| As a specimen of the customary mode of statement, we may quote the following from 
Smith’s Dict. of the Bible, 1., p. 318, art. Chronology : ‘‘ By the Hebrews regnal years 
appear to have been counted from the beginning of the year, not from the day of the 
King’s accession. Thus if a king came to the throne in the Jast month of the year, 
reigned for the whole of the next year, and died in the first month of the third year, we 
might have dates in his 1st, 2d, and 3d year, although he governed for no more than 13 
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of the kings of Judah for full years, contends against Wellhausen 
that the other is the method of reckoning for some of the kings of 
Israel.* We think the following considerations afford the strongest 
reasons for believing that it is the true method for both series: 1. It 
is the Talmudic, and therefore the Jewish traditional view. The 
passages in proof are cited by Wieseler + and by Keil.t The latter 
states it as the Talmudic rule ‘‘that the years of the kings were 
counted only from Nisan to Nisan, and in such a manner that even 
a single day before or after the first of Nisan was reckoned equal to 
ayear.’” Among the passages quoted are these: ‘‘ The only method 
of reckoning the year of the kings is from Nisan.’’ ‘* Nisan was the 
beginning of the year for kings, and a single day in the year (2.¢., 
after the first day of Nisan) is counted asa year.’’ ‘‘ One day in 
the end of the year is counted asa year.’’§ 2. This view is sup- 
ported by the ordinary Hebrew speech usages, which admittedly 
invariably reckoned in the extremes. Wellhausen gives as instances 
the ‘‘ three years’ ’’ siege of Samaria,| which began in the 4th and 
ended in the 6th year of Hezekiah ; and the “‘ three years’ ’’ peace 
with the Syrians. A more familiar example is the ‘‘ three days and 
three nights’’ of our Lord’s burial. 3. It is conclusively proved by 
Wieseler and others that this is the method of reckoning commonly 
employed by Josephus. Kamphausen gives the following example 
from Schiirer.** The regnal numbers of the Asmonzans are : Simon, 
B.C. 143-135; John Hyrcanus, 135-105; Aristobulus, 105, 104; 
Alexander Jannzus, 104-78, and Alexandra, 78-69; so that from 
the death of Simon to the death of Alexandra (135-69) there elapsed 
66 years. But Josephus in three distinct places gives for the reigns 
from John Hyrcanus to Alexandra the single numbers 31, 1, 27, and 
9, which by addition yield 68 years.t+ 4. This method is largely 





or 14 months. Any dates in the year of his accession before that event, or in: the year 
of his death after it, would be assigned to the last year of his predecessor, and the first 
of his successor.” See also Jackson’s Chronological Antiquities, -I., p. 193; Keilon1: 


Kings xii. 1; Bahr (in Lange) on 2 Kings viii. 16-19. Others suppose that the Hebrews 
had no definite rule. See Keil, /. ¢. 


* Die Chron. der Hebr. Kénige, pp. 20, 23. 

+ Chronological Synopsis (Eng. trans.), p. 48. 

¢ Com. on 1 Kings xii. 1. 

§ Wellhausen curiously quotes the second of these passages (J. f. d. 7., p. 622) in 
support of his contention that the Hebrews postdated. He seems to have overlooked 
the third. 

| 2 Kings xviii. 9, 10. {J 1 Kings xxii. 1, 2. U¢ supra, p. 613. 

** Neutest. Zeitgeschichte, p. 92. 

++ The evidence in detail of the practice of Josephus may be seen in Wieseler’s Chro- 


nological Synopsis (Eng. trans.), pp. 47-51. The ordinary practice of Josephus was more 
strict than is shown in the above example. 
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employed in the Bible synchronisms. Any table of these will show, 
for example, that on the side of Judah 3d Abijah and 1st Asa=2oth 
Jeroboam ; and on the side of Israel, 22d Jeroboam, 1 and 2 Nadab, 
and Ist Baasha=2d and 3d Asa; 24th Baasha, 1 and 2 Elah, and Ist 
Omri=26th and 27th Asa; 22d Ahab, 1 and 2 Ahaziah, and Ist 
Joram=17th and 18th Jehoshaphat. The procedure of the syn- 
chronists is indeed not uniform. They vary their method according 
to harmonistic exigencies, sometimes shortening the reigns very 
much, as where, pressed from below by the erroneous synchronism 
18th Jehoshaphat=1st Joram, they make 79 Judzan years (Ist 
Rehoboam to 18th Jehoshaphat, 17+-3-++-41+18) equal to 87 Israel- 
itish (1st Jeroboam to Ist Joram ; 22+2+-24+2+12+22+323-+1) ; 
sometimes taking the years as full, sometimes even as more than 
full, as when 1-10 Menahem=39-50 Uzziah. But their example is 
at least proof that the application of this principle was recognized 
as legitimate. Kamphausen, as stated above, adopts it for several 
of the kings of Israel, but not for the kings of Judah. It is more 
reasonable, however, to assume that if the Hebrews used this mode 
of reckoning, they did so with some degree of consistency, and we 
shall proceed in this article on that assumption. 5. This method 
receives confirmation when we can actually test the numbers for 
short periods. As on this reckoning the year in which a king dies 
is counted both as the last year of the old king and the first of his 
successor, it follows that the sum of the regnal years will always be 
somewhat in excess of the actual time, and the amount of the ex- 
cess will be proportionate to the number of the changes. The 
monuments enable us to test this in two instances. Thus, from the 
battle of Karkar in 854, when Ahab’s name appears on the monu- 
ments, to Jehu’s payment of tribute in 842, is 12 years. But into 
this period we have to compress on the Judzean side at least 6 years 
of Jehoshaphat, 8 of Jehoram, and 1 of Athaliah, and on the Israel- 
itish side, 1 of Ahab, 2 of Ahaziah, 11 or 12 of Joram, and 1 of 
Jehu. It is evident that these years cannot all be reckoned as full. 
Again, from Jehu’s payment of tribute in 842 to the payment of 
tribute by Menahem in 738 is 104 years. Allowance may be made 
for one or two years more at the beginning and end of reigns. But 
the regnal years in the Bible from Jehu to Menahem are 112, thus 
showing again about the amount of excess we might expect if our 
principle was correct. Another example of a different kind is 
afforded “by the well-marked chronological period from Rehoboam 
and Jeroboam to the accession of Jehu, which contains (excluding 
Zimri) 8 Israelitish reigns and 6 Judzan, with 98 regnal years to the 
former and 95 to the latter. If on the basis of 2 Kings ix. 29 we 


> 
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suppose that Joram’s last year was his 11th, not his 12th, as stated 
in 2 Kings viii. 25, the excess will exactly correspond with the differ- 
ence in the number of changes. 

Assuming, as on these grounds we think it reasonable to do, 
that this was the Hebrew mode of reckoning, the circumstance has 
evidently far-reaching effects on the chronology.* The question, 
after all, is one of fact, and if by the consistent application of this 
principle it is found that the chronological difficulties are solved, 
that of itself is the best proof that it is the right one. In any case, 
it is surely more probable that some such solution is the true one, 
than that the critics are right in the violent changes which on their 
hypothesis they feel it necessary to make on the numbers—Kamp- 
hausen, ¢.g., striking off 10 years each from Amaziah and Manasseh, 
making Elah=o and Nadab 1, reducing the years of Menahem, 
Pekahiah, and Pekah from 10, 2, and 20 to 3, I, and 6 respectively, 
and lengthening the reign of Ahaz to 20; Wellhausen reducing 
Amaziah from 29 to 10, striking off 10 from Manasseh, blotting out 
Pekahiah as a duplicate of Pekah, giving 1 to Pekah, and also 
lengthening the reign of Ahaz to 20; Duncker and others, on the 
other hand, shortening Ahaz to 8. We do not, indeed, suppose 
that the Jewish reckoners adhered with a pedantic strictness to the 
Talmudic or any other rule. We think it- probable, on the other 


hand, that they allowed themselves some latitude—that, ¢.g., if a 
king’s death happened toward the close, say of his oth, or 11th, or 
39th year, the number would be simply rounded off into a 10, a 12, 





* It may illustrate the bearings of this principle if we suppose it applied to the most 
recent period of British history. We show first the actual duration of the respective 
reigns, then the regnal years as reckoned on the Hebrew principle from January to 
January, with broken years at the beginning and end of reigns counted as full : 


William IIT, and Mary to William IV. Real reign. Hebrew reckoning. 
William III. (13th February, 1689-8th March, 1702)...13 y. I m. I4y. 
Anne (8th March,1702-1st August, 1714).......+.05+--I2yY. 5m. - 13 y. 
George I. (1st August, 1714-11th June, 1727) ........12 y. 10} m. Iq y. 
George II. (11th June, 1727-26th October, 1760)......33 y. 4} m. 34 y. 
George III. (26th October, 1760-29th January, 1820)..59 y. 3 m. 61 y. 
George IV. (29th January, 1820-26th June, 1830) ‘ ’ Il y. 
William IV. (26th June, 1830-20th June, 1837) ’ : 8 y. 


155 y- 


The excess of years in this period is6 y.8 m. Had it happened that William III. was 
proclaimed on 13th December instead of 13th February, and that William IV. died on 
zoth January instead of 2oth June, the actual time would have been 147 y. I m., and the 
excess nearly 8 years. Mark, too, the symmetry of the number 148=100(10X10)+ 
40(10X4)+4+4 ! 
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ora 4o.* But these changes would be generally in the direction of 
making the regnal years greater, not less, than they actually were. 
To some slight extent also the chronology would be affected if, as 
some have supposed, at different times different calendars were in 
use—the Phoenician, ¢.g., in Israel, or the Babylonian in Judah ; 
but this is a contingency that may safely be overlooked. 

To put the whole matter before the reader at a glance, we present 
now two tables, constructed on the principle here contended for, in 
which the Biblical numbers are simply adhered to, except in the 
reign of Pekah, which, as we have seen, the Assyrian inscriptions 
imperatively require us to reduce. We only assume further, as 
above, that Joram’s last year was in reality his 11th. The tables are 
reckoned upward from 586 for the destruction of Jerusalem, and 
722 for the fall of Samaria. What slight modifications of the num- 
bers are admissible will be considered afterwards. 


B.C. 969. 4TH SOLOMON AND FOUNDING OF TEMPLE. 


Kings of Israel. 


1 Jeroboam. 

22 Jeroboam and 1 Nadab. 

2 Nadab and 1 Baasha. 

24 Baasha and 1 Elah. 

2 Elah, Zimri, and 1 Omri. 

12 Omri and 1 Ahab. 

22 Ahab and 1 Ahaziah. 

2 Ahaziah and 1 Joram. (Battle of Karkar, 854.) 


11 Joram and 1 Jehu. (Tribute to Shalmaneser II., 842.) 
28 Jehu and 1 Jehoahaz. 


17 Jehoahaz and 1 Joash. 
16 Joash and 1 Jeroboam. 
41 Jeroboam, 7 months Zachariah and 
Shallum, 1 Menahem. (Tribute to Tiglath-Pileser, 738.) 
10 Menahem and 1 Pekahiah. 
2 Pekahiah and 1 Pekah. (Expedition against Pekah, 734.) 
7 Pekah and 1 Hoshea. 
722. 9 Hoshea. (Fall of Samaria, 722.) 
Kings of Judah. 
933. 1 Rehoboam. 
917. 17 Rehoboam and 1 Abijah. 
gts. 3 Abijah and 1 Asa. 
875. 41 Asa and 1 Jehoshaphat. 
851. 25 Jehoshaphat and 1 Jehoram. 





* If Joram of Israel, ¢.g., was killed near the close of his 11th year, as he probabiy 
was, his reign, on this view, would be rounded off to 12 years. Such rounding off 
would most naturally take place in numbers like 10 20, 4o, therefore in such reigns as 
those of Joash and Menahem, assuming that these kings had nearly completed the year 
which fell short of that round number. 
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844. 8 Jehoram, Ahaziah, and 1 Athaliah. 
838. 7 Athaliah and 1 Joash. 
799. 40 Joash and 1 Amaziah. 
13 Amaziah and 1 Uzziah. 
771. 29 Amaziah and 17 Uzziah. 
38 Uzziah and 1 Jotham. 
736. 52 Uzziah and 15 Jotham. 
735. 16 Jotham and 1 Ahaz. (Tribute to Tiglath-Pileser, 734.) 
720. 16 Ahaz and 1 Hezekiah. (Invasion of Sennacherib, 701.) 
692. 29 Hezekiah and 1 Manasseh. (Tributes, 681-647.) 
638. 55 Manasseh and 1 Amon. 
637. 2 Amon and 1 Josiah. 
607. 31 Josiah, 3 months Jehoahaz, and 1 Jehoiakim. 
4 Jehoiakim = 1 Nebuchadnezzar. 
597. 11 Jehoiakim, 3 months Jehoiachin = 8 Nebuchadnezzar. 
596. 1 Zedekiah = g Nebuchadnezzar. 
586. 11 Zedekiah = 19 Nebuchadnezzar. (Fall of Jerusalem, 586.) 


It will be seen that in these tables the Hebrew and Assyrian dates 
for given events agree with the utmost exactness, except that the 
date for the death of Ahab is about a year too high to admit of his ~ 
presence at the battle of Karkar in 854, which yet, it is allowed, 
cannot be put earlier than Ahab’s last or second-last year. This 
raises an interesting question. Wellhausen strongly contends, and 
Kamphausen agrees with him, that the king who sent a contingent 


to the battle of Karkar could not have been Ahab. There is the 
chronological difficulty, but apart from this, it is argued that it is in 
the highest degree improbable (notwithstanding the ‘‘ covenant’’ of 
1 Kings xx. 34) that Ahab should fight asa voluntary ally of Ben- 
hadad against the Assyrians. If an Israelitish king fought in that 
battle, it is held that it could not have been of free alliance, but 
under compulsion. Wellhausen therefore thinks that the battle of ° 
Karkar took place after the battle of Ramoth-Gilead ; that the king 
who sent a contingent to it was not Ahab but Joram ; and that the 
mistake in the name arose from the ignorance or carelessness of the 
Assyrian scribe, who knew nothing of the changes on the throne of 
Israel.* If this view be accepted, and there is much to be said for 
it, it enables us to put Ahab’s death a year or two earlier even than 
we have placed it, and room is found for a corresponding raising of 
some of the lower dates, should that be thought necessary. On the 
other hand, we do not need to press this view, for assuming that 
Ahab was present at the battle of Karkar in the commencement of 
his last year, it would only be requisite that the date of Jehu should 





* Jahr. f. d. Theol., 1875, p. 628. Kamphausen puts the death of Ahab in 857. 
Errors in names of the kind supposed sometimes occur on the monuments. See 
Smith’s the Assy. Epon. Canon, pp. 178-80. 
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be lowered one year—viz., to 843, and this, with slight adjustments 
in the lower part of the table, could easily be effected. 

The frst chronological period we have to consider extends from 
the division of the kingdom to the contemporaneous deaths of 
Ahaziah of Judah and Joram of Israel, when Jehu executed ven- 
geance on the house of Ahab. The main source of confusion in the 
Bible synchronisms of this period is in the reigns of Jehoshaphat and 
Joram of Israel. For the accession of the latter king no fewer than 
three dates are given—viz., 18th of Jehoshaphat,* the 2d of Jeho- 
ram, the son of Jehoshaphat,+ and five years before Jehoram, which 
would be the 21st of Jehoshaphat.t It is now generally allowed 
that there is error or interpolation in some of these dates, and that 
the awkwardly introduced phrase A717 sho wewin in 2 Kings viii. 
16 is also an interpolation in the harmonistic interest. The assump- 
tion of a coregency at this point really aggravates instead of reliev- 
ing the chronological difficulty, for it makes the discrepancy be- 
tween the Israelitish and Judzan lines the more glaring. The date 
18th Jehoshaphat for Joram’s accession is that which governs the 
preceding synchronisms, and it is certainly a wrong one. The 
second date, 2d Jehoram of Judah, is also irreconcilable with the 
other data. On the other hand, the third date, 5 years before Jeho- 
ram, is at most one year too high, or if Joram is allowed his 12 years 
of rule, is altogether correct. It may be very properly asked, Why, 
then, not allow Joram the 12 years ascribed to him in 2 Kings iii. 1 ? 
One reason is that the same year which in one passage is called the 
12th of Joram § is in another called the 11th; the other is, that 
if we reckon 12 years to Joram, we find ourselves a year in excess at 
the other end of the period—Rehoboam’s Ist year answering to 
Jeroboam’s 2d and his 17th to Jeroboam’s 18th. The synchronisms, 
on the view we have adopted, stand thus, and comparing them 


* 2 Kings iii. I. + 2 Kings i. 17. t 2 Kings viii. 16. 

$ 2 Kings viii. 25. | 2 Kings ix, 29. 

“ If it be thought preferable to take the year of excess from the reign of Jeroboam in 
this period instead of from Joram, there need be no objection on our part. The syn- 
chronism 1 Abijah=18 Jeroboam is actually given in both Kings and Chronicles (1 Kings 
xv. 1; 2 Chron. xiii. 1), It should be noticed also that according to the LXX. (Vat. not 
Alex.), which at this point seems to follow a tolerably full tradition, a whole year elapsed 
after Solomon’s death before Rehoboam went to Shechem to be crowned. Cf. art. 
** Jeroboam’’ in Smith’s Dict. of the Bible, and Stanley’s Jewish Church, I1., pp. 241-45. 
It is possible that as King of the Ten Tribes Jeroboam reckons from the death of Solo- 
mon, Rehoboam from the division, but it is very unlikely. The supposition of a differ- 
ent calendar reckoning in Judah and Israel (Ist Rehoboam partly overlapping 2d Jero- 
boam, etc.) is not so improbable. Or the excess may be reduced at some intermediate 
point. 
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with the synchronisms in the Bible, it will be seen that they differ 
generally only by one or two years : 
uu 
B. C. Kings of Judah. Kings of Israel. 
933 Rehoboam (17). ; Jeroboam (22). 
g17. Abijah (3). 17th year. 
gI5. Asa (41). Igth ‘* 
4th year. 3 Nadab (2). 
Sth “ 5 Baasha (24). 
28th ‘* i Elah (2). 
Zimri (7 days). 
2oth ‘ , Omri (12). 
4oth ‘‘ " Ahab (22). 
875. Jehoshaphat (25). 2d year. 
21st year. ° Ahaziah (2). 
22d ‘ . Joram (12). 
851. Jehoram (8). 4th year. 
844. Ahaziah (1). 11th ‘‘ 


The second chronological period extends from the contempora- ~~ 
neous accessions of Athaliah and Jehu to the fall of Samaria in 722. 
The Assyrian inscriptions enable us to fix certain dates in this period 
with great precision’*~The expedition of Tiglath-Pileser against 
Pekah, in response to the appeal of Ahaz, referred to in 2 Kings 
xvii. 7, took place in 734. The appeal itself may be assigned to the 


preceding year. But we have seen that Pekah’s accession cannot 
be placed earlier than 736-37,* and his incursions into Judah had 
already commenced before the death of Jotham.t+ Jotham’s death 
and the accession of Ahaz are therefore most probably to be placed 
in 735, which, it will be seen, is exactly the date given in our table. 
A new difficulty, however, here arises in connection with the reign of 
Ahaz, for if this monarch did not come to the throne till 735, his 16 
years do not run out till 720, two years after the fall of Samaria, 
whereas, according to the synchronisms in the Bible, he died and was 
succeeded by Hezekiah in 726. The way of solving this difficulty 
which lies nearest to hand is, of course, to cut down the reign of 
Ahaz to about half, as is done by Duncker and others; but this 
seems precluded by the ages of Ahaz and Hezekiah at their respec- 
tive accessions, for if Ahaz was only 20 (or 25, LXX.) when he 
ascended the throne, he could not have had a son of 25 to succeed 
him at his death, unless his reign had been as long as stated. To 
cut down Hezekiah’s age to 15 is arbitrary, and even then the diffi- 
culty is hardly removed. It would seem to follow that the fall of 


* Menahem paid tribute in 738, and Pekahiah’s reign intervenes between Menahem 
and Pekah. Cf., however, Tiele, Bad. Ass. Gesch., p. 232. 
+ 2 Kings xv. 37. 
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Samaria did not take place in the reign of Hezekiah, as commonly 
assumed, but toward the end of the reign of Ahaz, and that the syn- 
chronism 6 Hezekiah=722 is wrong. This also is the view of Well- 
hausen and Kamphausen, only that they lengthen the reign of Ahaz 
to 20 years, which, for reasons given below, we think inadmissible. 
The history, moreover, lends support to this idea, for if, putting the 
synchronisms out of view, we consider carefully the narrative of Heze- 
kiah’s great Passover in the first year of his reign, it is difficult to re- 
sist the conclusion that Samaria had already fallen. How else are we 
to account for the King sending posts through all the land of Israel 
‘from Beersheba even unto Dan,” for his addressing the people as a 
‘‘remnant’’ who “‘ are escaped out of the hand of the kings of As- 
syria,’’ and for his warning, ‘* Be ye not like your fathers, and like your 
brethren, which trespassed against the Lord God of their fathers, who 
therefore gave them up to desolation, as ye see’’?* It is only bya 
very forced interpretation that we can suppose this language to be ap- 
plicable to the state of things which existed while the city was still 
standing. Here, again, the result reached by reasoning from inde- 
pendent data is exactly that arrived at by the consistent application 
of the Jewish mode of reckoning, as shown in our table. The syn- 
chronisms for this period are : 


B.C. Kings of Judah. ae. Kings of Israel. 
844. Athaliah (7). ° Jehu (28). 
838. Joash (40). 7th year. 
22d year. : Jehoahaz (17). 
38th ‘* = Joash (16). 
Amaziah (29). 3d year. 
787. Uzziah, regent. 15th ‘* 
14th year Amaz. 786. Jeroboam (41). 
Uzziah (52). 16th year. 
750. Jotham, regent. 37th ‘* 
42d year Uzziah 746. Zachariah (6 m.). 
= ee re Shallum (1 m.). 
oh: Soke ” Menahem (10). 
ret ** 73°. Pekahiah (2). 
soa“ 736. Pekah (7). 
Jotham (16). Ist year. 
Ahaz (16) ad * 
6th year. 730. Hoshea (9). 
r4th “ 722 Fall of Samaria. 


The question may be asked at this point, though it more properly 
belongs to the next period, How is the wrong synchronism, 6 Heze- 
kiah=722, Fall of Samaria, itself to be accounted for? It is nota 
sufficient answer to say that it is reached by simple addition of the 





* 2 Chron. xxx. 5-12. 
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regnal years below that date. The sum of these years is only 133, 
which, added to 586, brings us to 719.: It is only by an artificial 
extension that they are made to reach 722.* The true explanation, 
we believe, is to be found in the controlling date, 14th of Hezekiah, 
given, indeed, as the date of Sennacherib’s invasion, but also, and 
more correctly, implied as the date of Hezekiah’s sickness, which hap- 
pened 15 years before his death.t It was shortly after this sickness of 
Hezekiah that an embassy came from Merodach-Baladan, King of 
Babylon, to congratulate the King on his recovery. Merodach-Bala- 
dan, however, had two periods of rule: one, which alone appears in 
the Canon of Ptolemy, lasted for 12 years (722-10) ; the other, the date 
of which we are now enabled to fix exactly by the help of the List of 
Babylonian Kings, was in 703, and lasted for g months.t It has com- 
monly been assumed that the embassy to Hezekiah took place toward 
the close of the first period of rule ; but with the knowledge we now 
possess that the closely related expedition of Sennacherib did not take 
place till 701 (Rec. Chron., 714), the view of Schrader and others is by 
far the more probable that the embassy was sent when Merodach- 
Baladan was the second time on the throne.§ If now the synchro- 
nist fell into the same error of connecting the embassy with the earlier 
and better known period of rule, the result would be that his date 
for 14 Hezekiah would be about 8 years too high, and all preceding 
dates would be correspondingly affected. This would give 6th 
Hezekiah instead of 14th Ahaz for the fall of Samaria. It would 
also to some extent affect subsequent dates, and would lead to 
Sennacherib’s invasion, which was known to be closely related to 
the Babylonian embassy, being placed several years too early. That 
event is approximately referred, probably from too strict an inter- 
pretation of the words ‘‘ in those days,”’ ‘‘ at that time,”’ in the nar- 
rative,| to the same year as Hezekiah’s sickness—viz., his 14th year. 
The actual dates we take to be: 
707-706 Hezekiah’s sickness in the 14th year. 


703 = Merodach-Baladan’s Embassy. 
701 = Sennacherib’s invasion.** 





* Cf. Wellhausen, Jahr. f. d. 7., 1875, p. 635. This, of course, does not apply if the 
reckoning is made from a higher year than 586, or if the fall of Samaria was supposed 
to take place in 719. 

+ 2 Kings xx. 6; Is. xxxviii. 5. 

¢ Proceedings of the Soc. of B. Arch., May, 1884, pp. 193-204. 

§ Keilinschriften, p. 343, 344; cf. Robertson Smith, Prophets of Israel, pp. 317, 318. 
The second reign has been usually dated 704-703, and has been supposed, after Polyhis- 
tor, to last for 6 months. 

j 2 Kings xx. 1, 12; Is. xxxviii. 1; xxxix. 1. 

J 2 Kings xviii. 13 ; Is. xxxvi. 1. 

** Wellhausen and Kamphausen adhere to the 14th year of Hezekiah for Sennacherib’s 
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The ¢ird and last chronological period, some of the dates in which 
have just been considered, extends from the fall of Samaria to the 
destruction of Jerusalem in 586. The remaining dates in this period 
are comparatively simple. Wellhausen and Kamphausen, having 
brought down the reign of Hezekiah by 12 years, can only keep 
within chronological limits by striking off 10 years from the reign of 
Manasseh. It is an advantage of our theory, and an incidental proof 
of its correctness, that it yields us the lowered dates which the monu- 
ments show to be necessary for the time of Hezekiah, without re- 
quiring us to resort to these questionable expedients. The battle 
of Megiddo, at which Josiah was killed,* falls, on our reckoning, in 
607, not 608, as in the usual view ; and Jehoiakim’s 4th year=Ist 
Nebuchadnezzar (Jer. xxv. 1) we assume with Wellhausen and most 
recent authorities to be 604. This is the date given for Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s Ist year in the Canon of Ptoleiny, and from it a series of 
dates runs : 


604. 4 Jehoiakim = 1 Nebuchadnezzar (Jer. xxv. 1). 

597. Ir Jehoiakim 
- Jehoiachin § 

587. 10 Zedekiah 


= 8 Nebuchadnezzar (2 Kings xxiv. 12). 


18 Nebuchadnezzar (Jer. xxxii. 1). 


580. 11 Zedekiah = 19 Nebuchadnezzar (2 Kings xxv. 8). 


We confess, however, to some degree of doubt whether the 4th 
Jehoiakim=1st Nebuchadnezzar of the Hebrew text ought not to be 
placed a year earlier than the above table shows, and than the authori- 
ties now with singular unanimity agree in placing it—placed, namely, 
in 605. In Jeremiah + the 4th Jehoiakim is named as the year of 
the battle of Carchemish, and this battle was admittedly fought in 
605. After the defeat of Pharaoh-Necho, Nebuchadnezzar made the 
advance against Jerusalem related in 2 Kings xxiv. 1; 2 Chron. 
xxxvi. 6, 7; Dan. i. 1. He was then, while on the borders of 
Egypt, called home to Babylon by news of his father’s death, still, 
apparently, in 605. By Jewish reckoning, therefore, this year 
would be the Ist of Nebuchadnezzar, just as by Babylonian reckon- 
ing it would be the 3d, and not the 4th, of Jehoiakim, as we find it 
in Dan. i. 1. It is noteworthy, also, that in the Bible itself we find 





invasion, and obtain it by lengthening the reign of Ahaz to 20 years. But this is to 
defend the synchronisms at the expense of the history. The latter expressly places the 
sickness of Hezekiah in his 14th year, and before the embassy from Babylon, therefore 
before 703. Then 701, unless 2 Kings xx. 6; Is. xxxviii. 5 be assumed to be fable, 
cannot be Hezekiah’s 14th year. 

* 2 Kings xxiii. 29 ; 2 Chron. xxxvi. 22. + xlvi. 2. 

¢ See also Tiele, Bab. Assy. Geschichte, I1., p. 423, who gives 605 as the year of the 
beginning of Nebuchadnezzar’s reign. Cf. Smith’s Assyrian Eponym Canon, p. 22. 
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a second pair of dates in which the years of Nebuchadnezzar are 
counted one less than in the foregoing series, as if the latter were 
reckoned from 605 and the others from 604, thus: 


8 Nebuch. (2 Kings xxiv. 12) = 7 Nebuch. (Jer. lii. 28). 
19 Nebuch. (2 Kings xxv. 8) = 18 Nebuch. (Jer. lii. 29). 


If this view be adopted, the destruction of Jerusalem took place 
in 587, and the dates in our table will require to be raised through- 
out by one year, or adjustments must be made to cancel the differ- 
ence in the course of the ascent. The doubt which we saw to rest 
upon the date of the death of Ahab would admit of this change. 
One remaining difficulty may be here alluded to. According to Jer. 
xxv. 3, the prophecy contained in the chapter (or verses I-13) was 
delivered in the 23d year from the 13th of Josiah, and the date in 
the heading of the prophecy is 4th Jehoiakim. This would seem to 
necessitate that the years of Josiah and Jehoiakim be taken as full, 
19 of Josiah and 4 of Jehoiakim. Apart, however, from a possible 
difference of calendar reckoning—the Babylonian year 604 beginning 
before the Hebrew *—it may be fairly questioned whether the date in 
the heading is not itself calculated from the 23 years mentioned in the 
text, and whether internal evidence does not strongly point to the 
conclusion that the prophecy belongs to the beginning of the 5th 
rather than to the end of the 4th year of Jehoiakim. This chapter 
must be taken in connection with chapter xxxvi. There Baruch is 
instructed—still, according to the heading, in the 4th year of 
Jehoiakim—to write down the prophecies of Jeremiah, of which this 
was one of the latest, with a view to read them in the ears of the 
people, apparently on an approaching special fast-day (ver. 4-8). 
But this fast-day was held in the ninth month of the fifth year of 
Fehoiakim (ver. 9). We find that even in that 5th year Jeremiah’s 
predictions of the approach of Nebuchadnezzar to destroy the land 
and take the people captive were regarded as relating to the future 
(ver. 29); so that they cannot have referred to the first temporary 
subjugation of Jehoiakim by Nebuchadnezzar in 605, but must have 
been spoken after that event, when probably Jehoiakim was already 
showing signs of wavering in his allegiance. Everything, therefore, 
points to the 5th year, which, on our hypothesis, was really the 23d 
from 13th Josiah.t Granting, however, that the 31st of Josiah and 





* The Babylonian year 604 commenced January 2tst. 

+ On the other hand, if 604 is to be adhered to as the 4th Jehoiakim and rst Nebuchad- 
nezzar with Wellhausen and most critics, a mistake must be assumed in the dating of 
the battle of Carchemish in Jer. xlvi. 2; and we must take Daniel’s date (i. 1) for that 
event and the first taking of Jerusalem—3d year of Jehoiakim. 
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the 3 months of Jehoahaz completed a full year, so that the 23d 
year of Jeremiah did coincide with 4th Jehoiakim, our theory would 
be little affected. 

—« We claim, then, to have shown that, while on a few minor points 
a conjectural element must be admitted, the theory we have advo- 
cated solves without straining or resort to arbitrary assumptions all 
the main chronological! difficulties which arise from comparison of 
the Bible with the monuments. In closing, we may be permitted to 
point out a remarkable coincidence, which, like some we have 
noticed, may be only accidental, but which, at any rate, is suffi- 
ciently striking to deserve mention. In the tables we have pre- 
sented, the date for 1 Rehoboam and 1 Jeroboam is 933, and the 
date for the founding of the Temple in 4 Solomon is 969. But in 
his treatise Contra Apion, Josephus states twice over on the authority 
of the Tyrian records that the Temple of Solomon was founded 143 
years and 8 months before the building of Carthage ; * and in a pas- 
sage in the Axtzguzties he asserts that the founding of the Temple 
was 240 years from the building of Tyre.t Movers has calculated 
both of these numbers, adopting, of the two dates given by ancient 
historians for the founding of Carthage, the year 825 as the more 
reliable ; and again, taking 1209 as the date of the founding of Tyre, 
on the ground of a statement of Trogus that Tyre was founded by 
the Sidonians a year before the fall of Troy. The result reached by 
both modes of reckoning is the same—g69 for the founding of the 
Temple of Solomon {—which is the exact date to which our figures 
also point. Some stress, we think, may fairly be laid on the reckon- 
ing from the founding of Carthage as showing that in any case we 
cannot be far wrong in the results to which our method leads. The 
year of the fall of Troy, on the other hand, is too precarious a 
datum to draw any inference from, but the coincidence is at least 
worthy of attention. 


JAMES ORR. 


Hawick, Scotland. 





* Contra Apion, \., 17, 18. ¢ Antiquities, viii. 3, 1. 
¢ Phenizier, I1., 1, p. 140 ff. The second date for the founding of Carthage is 814- 
13 





V. 
THE IDEALISM OF SPINOZA* 


ECENT years have been rich in contributions to the historical 

position and value of the Jew Spinoza. His life has always 
had a singular charm and attractiveness from its stern uprightness 
and frank independence, and it has been a protest against the unjust 
personal attacks of many—theologians mainly—who fail to discrim- 
inate between opinion, which is individual, and life, which is uni- 
versal. The man who thinks true but lives false is worse than the 
man who thinks false but lives true ; and history utters few clearer 
and more emphatic words than those she uses to tell of Spinoza’s 
nobility and grandeur of character. And yet Dr. Hodge, writing 
from the standpoint of dogmatic theology, is right in placing Spinoza 
in the front of the host of modern destructive rationalists, as every 
one knows who appreciates the Spinoza revival of the eighteenth 
century. Herder and the author of the Wolfenbiittel fragments 
have a distinct background of Spinozism. Goethe said Spinoza was 
one of the overpowering influences of his life, and no one doubts it 
who reads the Gehezmnisse. Schleiermacher would have been impos- 
sible without him. This is all true, and Spinozism is rightly con- 
sidered the force that makes for Pantheism ; yet in philosophy we look 
at the foundations of things, and while we contend most strenuously 
with a man about our theological system, we do it the more hope- 
fully when he is one with us in the fundamental postulates of our 
world theory. And so much the more if his sympathies are human 
and his aspirations Godward. In metaphysics Spinoza is on the 
side of Theism, the intuition of God and pure morality ; in the hu- 
manities he has been a preserving and cleansing power. The high 
idealistic tone of German literature, especially verse, was inspired 
and preserved by him, and a similar wave of spiritual perception 
swept over England when Coleridge in his way reproduced di- 
rect from the pages of the Z7¢hics the doctrine of an all-pervading 





* This article is written with especial reference to Mr. F. W. Pollock’s Spinoza, his 
Life and Philosophy, London, 1880. Other English works which may be consulted are : 
Martineau, Study of Spinoza ; and chapter iii., bk. i., of Zypes of Ethical Theory ; also 
see Sigwart, Der Spinosismus, and the historians (Ueberweg, Fischer, Erdmana). 


5 
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Reason and Love. Theology may have as much to fear from panthe- 
ism and mystic idealism as from absolute scepticism or sensationalism 
—as much to fear from Spinoza as from Hume or D’Alembert ; but 
philosophy has not, simply for the reason that a slight earthquake 
does more damage at the top of a building than at the bottom. 

The question, ‘‘Is Spinoza an idealist ?’’ has arisen, I think, 
largely from the fact spoken of above, that his influence has been 
decidedly idealistic, that is, idealistic in a broad human sense. A 
distinction must be carefully preserved between the high spiritual 
view of things which is sometimes called idealism, and the definite 
form of philosophic thought that bears that name in many different 
systems, just as we hear of a materialism of life and thinking, when 
strict materialism in a philosophical sense is quite inapplicable. The 
inquiry before us is concerned exclusively with the rigid philosophi- 
cal meaning of idealism. No one is disposed to doubt that Spinoza 
was a high spiritual thinker ; our only question is, Does his system 
contain the germs of a philosophic idealism, and if so is it an essen- 
tial part of his thought, and what was his personal attitude toward 
it? 

There are several principles to be observed in the application of 
the historical method to the development of philosophic thought— 
principles that are evident enough in terms, but difficult of applica- 
tion. First, all such development must be founded upon undoubted 
fact. Comte’s application of his ‘‘ law of the three stages,’’ Hegel’s 
development of “‘ reason’’ in ancient history, and Jacobi’s exposition 
of Spinoza are cases of the violation of this requirement through 
misunderstanding or misrepresentation. Second, all development 
must begin with the stage reached by the doctrine which is develop- 
ing, and not with the starting-point of the doctrine which is sub- 
sequently developed. To the neglect of this law is due, I think, 
half the misconstruction in the history of modern philosophy. A 
library of Locke commentaries is useless to-day because they begin 
to estimate him not where he left off, but where Hume began. 
Locke was not an enemy of a-priorism, but of innate ideas, and to 
judge him rightly we must deal with the latter doctrine as it was 
developing, and not with the former as it was afterward developed. 
There is a broad gulf here, and it is not fair to blow Locke into it 
because his house was built on the windward side. Third, philosophic 
doctrines in their development must exhibit a logical and essen- 
tial rather than an accidental connection. This principle is also of 
capital importance. The controversy as to the Platonism of the 
Sermon on the Mount* illustrates the difficulty of distinguishing 





* See parallel drawn by Martineau, 7yfes, etc., I., pp. 78-80. 
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accidental from essential resemblances in trains of thought. But 
the principle is plain. Of two conflicting doctrines, that must be 
neglected which is of less importance in the author’s general system, 
rather than that which is essential and whose erasure will wreck the 
entire work of his hands. Without prejudging either we must 
accept as the author's opinion that which is clearly advocated by 
him.* 

The Z£¢thics of Spinoza is an effort to put a system of speculative 
metaphysics into strict mathematical form. Following the lead of 
Descartes, who made mathematical clearness and distinctness the 
test of necessary truth, Spinoza advanced certain self-evident propo- 
sitions or axioms from which the closely linked chain of propositions 
and demonstrations depends. It is Ethica ordine geometrica demon- 
strata. His other writings are more or less special or practical in 
their subject-matter, and it is to this great work that our attention 
must be especially given. It is evident at once to those who are at 
all familiar with the doctrine of Spinoza that implicit idealistic color- 
ing, if it is to be found at all, must appear in the doctrine of ‘‘ attrib- 
ute.’”” Remembering that to Spinoza ‘‘ substance’ is the absolute 
and infinite ground of all things, the self-caused, that of which noth- 
ing positive can be asserted or known, ‘‘ that which is in itself and 
is conceived by itself,’’ ‘‘ whose concept needs not the concept of 
another thing for it to be formed from’’ (Eth. Def. 3), we can 
understand the definition of attribute as ‘‘ that which intellect per- 
ceives concerning substance, as constituting the essence thereof ”’ 
(Def. 4); and again (Epist. 27), ‘‘ it is called attribute with respect 
to the understanding, which attributes to substance such a determined 
nature as aforesaid.’’ This definition of attribute, not as a manifes- 
tation of substance, but as what the intellect takes for a manifesta- 
tion, looks immediately to the magnification of mind in relation to 
the world, a form of absolute idealism ; yet while we admit this fully 
from the point of view of this single doctrine, we maintain that the 
system, as a whole, cannot bear this construction ; that insistance 
upon this aspect of the doctrine of attribute overthrows the doctrine 
of substance and subverts the entire structure of the metaphysics ; 
and that this looking toward idealism is foreign to Spinoza’s own view 
of his work. 

The argument may be conducted along the following lines : 

1. All implicit development of Spinoza toward Idealism rests upon 
the theory of perception advocated in Def. 4. 





* An example of this is the conflict between Sir William Hamilton’s doctrine of con- 
sciousness as the necessary characteristic of mind, and his theory of unconscious or 
‘* latent’”’ mental images. The latter is his clearly expressed opinion. 
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2. This theory of perception is not necessary to the general system, 
indeed, contradicts its fundamental conception. 

3. Consequently this theory of perception must be modified in con- 
formity with the great lines of his thought, z.¢., it must be given 
the form of absolute* realism. 


I. 


Turning to the development of the doctrine of attribute, we will 
remember that Spinoza’s substance is not only infinite in its being, 
but also in its attributes. By definition it is ‘‘ absolutely infinite, 

. consisting of infinite attributes, whereof each one expresses 
eternal and infinite being.’’ If there were not an infinity of attri- 
butes the substance would not be absolutely infinite, for here would 
be an unfulfilled possibility of enlargement. Further, each of these 
attributes, partaking of the nature of the absolute, is infinite, or, 
to preserve the distinction of Def. 4, would be perceived as such 
by an infinite intelligence. Man is endowed with the power of per- 
ceiving two of these attributes, matter or extension, and mind—but 
not in their full extent. We can conceive an intelligence capable of 
mightier efforts than ours, of making the entire universe of thought 
and extension its object ; this intellect would differ from ours in 
degree. And we can also conceive an intelligence that differs from 
ours in kind, one that is endowed with different capacities toward 
the absolute—that is, capable of perceiving attributes of which we 
know nothing, and differing from others of its kind, like ours, in 
degree. So in passing from our present state of knowledge of the 
attributes to the state of knowledge that infinite intelligence enjoys, 
we must pass through an infinite number of stages, each represent- 
ing an infinitely diversified series of intellects. But reasoning again 
from the impossibility of an unrealized possibility in reference to the 
absolute or its attributes, we reach the startling declaration that 
whatever is possible is actual.t So all these intellects must exist, 
and we seem to be giving to intellect a prominence that is discour- 
aging. Yet this process of multiplying intellects is based upon 
Def. 4—that is, it starts from the fact of perception, and not from 
that of reality.§ 





* Used in the sense of the ‘‘identity’’ philosophy, of which Spinoza is called the 
father. 

+ Eth., i., 16. 

t This seems to be hinted in Spinoza’s answer (Epist. 68) to Tschirnhausen’s objec- 
tion (Epist. 67), where we find the expression ‘“‘ infinite minds." See also £7i., ii., 
7, and i., 10. 

§ Herbart reasons somewhat the same, likening Spinoza’s doctrine of attribute to his 
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But not only does intellect perceive the attributes in general, as 
one of these it perceives itself, and we have another line of idealistic 
development, noticed briefly by Mr. Pollock. Mind is counted 
twice. The unity of the attributes in the absolute gives the famous 
proposition, ‘‘ ordo et connexio rerum est ordo et connexio tdearum.,”’ 
All the modifications, modes, of one of the attributes are accom- 
panied by modifications in all the others—modifications that are 
identical in fact, though partaking in exhibition of the-peculiarity 
of that attribute to which they belong. Mr. Pollock, following 
Erdmann, and perhaps Spinoza himself, uses the figure of infinite 
planes * of infinite magnitude to represent the attributes, and ident’. 
cal figures drawn all over these planes to represent the modes. 
Spinoza’s doctrine will admit of its further extension. Let us con- 
ceive all things under the name substance as concentrated at a point, 
and from this point as attributes expanding, radiating in infinite 
planes in all directions, that is, as constituting an infinite sphere of 
existence.t Now let these planes be covered with figures varying 
infinitely in the limits of each plane, and not identical in the differ- 
ent planes. We know mind and body under different forms—under 
forms of thought and extension—and though, according to Spinoza, 
they are the same in essence, yet they are not perceived so by us. 
So these figures may differ in shape, provided they are reducible to an 
ultimate oneness.{ To carry out the mathematical figure, let rectan- 
gular axes of three dimensions be drawn through the central point, 
and it is only necessary that all the figures in the plane of any two 
of these axes be reduced to the general equation of a circle in that 
plane, the common equation 

x +y _ a’. 
The resulting equation must be that of a circle, for the modes are 
themselves substance, constituting in the infinite mode the attribute, 
and in the great aggregate the universe, and the universe is repre- 
sented as spherical. 





own doctrine of ‘‘ accidental view’’ (sufallige Ansicht), He says, ‘‘ He who would 
draw idealism from this would greatly err. Of this enemy of the whole cosmology 
Spinoza thinks so little that he puts under the axioms of the second part these: ‘ Man 
thinks ’ and ‘ We are conscious of particular bodies variously affected,’ ’’ etc. (A/etaph., 
i, § 49). 

* Mr. Lewes uses the figure of planes in the same connection ; his use of modes also 
is the same as Spinoza’s, though he seems not to be aware of it (Problems of Life and 
Mind, ii., 16-22). 

+ Spinoza used the word globule, Tract. de Deo et Homine. This is the old scientific 
conception of the world, the stars being fixed in a spherical shell ; so Anaximenes, 
Xenophanes, etc. Also current in Jewish speculations, with which Spinoza was familiar. 

¢ Camerer says (Lehre Spinoza’s), quoting as authority Eth., iii., 6, ‘‘ Die Modi eines 
jeden Attributes involviren den Begriff tres Attributes, nicht aber den eines Anderen.’”’ 
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With this still inadequate conception of Spinoza’s mighty flight 
of speculation—in Heinze’s judgment the mightiest that the world 
has seen since Plato—we must ask by whom this universe is to be 
perceived ? There cannot be another infinite, for by the doctrine of 
Sameness of Indiscernibles held by Spinoza, it would be identical 
with the infinite we are considering. There cannot be an outside 
intellect less than infinite, for it would be inadequate to the concep- 
tion. It must be perceived by some intellect, otherwise, by Def. 
4, there would be no attributes. There is but one alternative re- 
maining, and that is that the universe is perceived by the intellect 
that is within ; that by reason of peculiar endowment, or by reason 
of its constitution as intellect, or by reason of an original pre-emi- 
nence in the world building, the attribute intellect wraps its mighty 
folds around all substantial existence. This is the alternative to 
which Mr. Pollock is compelled to drive Spinoza. He says,* 
‘‘ Spinoza seems to say that every mode of every attribute, other 
than thought, has a several mind or modification of thought to 
itself,’’ and + ‘‘ the modes of thought are numerically equal to the 
modes of all the other attributes together—in other words, thought, 
instead of being coequal with the infinity of the other attributes, is 
infinitely infinite.’ Again, in summing up the discussion, ‘“‘ the 
intellect that perceives an attribute as constituting the essence of sub- 
stance belongs to the attribute of thought. Thus, if we push analysis 
farther, we find that thought swallows up all the other attributes, 
for all conceivable attributes turn out to be objective aspects of 
thought itself.’” The words in italics—which are ours—strikingly 
indicate the alternative just described. It should be noticed, again, 
that the whole difficulty here, as in the last case, arises from the 
perception of the attribute and not from its reality—z.e., from Def. 4. 


IT. 


Passing to the second stage of our argument, we are led to inquire 
what relation the doctrine of Def. 4 bears to the general system 
of Spinoza. The strange inconsistency seen in defining substance 
as that of which no positive predication can be made, and then in 
postulating attributes of this substance, gives us at once the rea- 
son for the qualifying clause of Def. 4—viz., that attributes are 


only what intellect ‘‘ perceives concerning substance.’’ Nothing 
can be asserted of substance, he declares, for all assertion is defi- 
nition ; if negative, then limitative, and if positive, then predicative, 
and definition is to Spinoza subsumption.{ But substance as de- 





* P, 172, commenting on Epist. 68. + P. 179. 
¢ Determinatio est negatio, Epist. 50. Cf. Schwegler, Geschichte in Umriss, p. 106. 
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fined (Def. 3) is incapable of subsumption ; consequently, no attri- 
bute can be asserted zu reality, and the only way to reach phenom. 
enal existence at all is to make extension and thought attributes zx 
perception. 

The application of the third of the canons of criticism already laid 
down leaves us no doubt as to which of these alternatives is Spinoza’s 
real doctrine. His doctrine of substance, on the one hand, is the 
corner-stone of his metaphysics. His first work,* discovered latest, 
and probably dating back to the time of his excommunication, when 
he was most completely under the leading of Descartes, announces 
the unity of God or substance, and reasons @ priori therefrom. The 
unity and uniformity of nature is the supreme principle of the later 
developed ‘‘ system of nature’ and of the ‘‘ psychology,”’ and leads 
directly to the doctrine of the absolute and ultimate sameness of the 
attributes in their identical substance. This is given its due impor- 
tance by Mr. Pollock. He says,t+ ‘‘ The first and leading idea in 
Spinoza’s philosophy is that of the unity and uniformity of the 
world.”’ In the ‘‘ psychology’’ this doctrine, as has been often 
pointed out, is the historical culmination of the discussions which 
had given rise to the dualism of Descartes, the ‘* occasionalism’’ of 
Malebranche, and the “‘ pre-established harmony” of Leibnitz ; and 
as a solution of the problem of the interaction of body and mind, it 
anticipates the ‘‘ double-aspect theory’’ as held to-day by the “* iden- 
tity’ philosophers of Germany and the positivists of England and 
France. It is therefore sufficiently clear that the doctrine of one 
absolute substance, with all that it carries in its train, is essential to 
the thought of Spinoza. 

On the other hand, the distinction between an attribute and what 
the mind takes for an attribute seems to be an after-thought. We 
have no evidence that the distinction between noumenon and 
phenomenon, absolute and relative, things in themselves as opposed 
to things as they appear, was current until Kant. At any rate, 
Spinoza nowhere urges it, as is admitted by Mr. Pollock in a remark- 
able passage. ‘‘ The manifestations,’’ he says,t ‘‘ are themselves 
the reality. Substance consists of attributes, and has no reality 
other than theirs. As for the suggestion that the perception of the 
understanding in this respect may be illusory—in other words, that the 
reality of things is unknowable, it is one which Spinoza was incapa- 
ble of entertaining ; it is wholly foreign to his thought, and I submit 





* De Deo et Homine, Germ. translation, by Auerbach, in collected works, ed. of 1871 ; 
there is no Eng. translation. 

+ P. 84. Cf. Zeller, Geschichte d. deutschen Philosophie, 2a ed., p. 51. 

¢ P. 163. See also p. 299. 
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that it ought to be to all sound thinking. . . . To me it amounts 
to a contradiction in terms to speak of unknowable existence in an 
absolute sense. I cannot tell what existence means if not the possi- 
bility of being known or perceived.’’ This is going to the utmost 
length in attributing realism to Spinoza, and though it is correct 
from the analogy of Spinoza’s thought, as shall be shown, yet it 
destroys utterly the distinction drawn in the definition of attribute, 
and which is our only warrant for idealistic development. If Spinoza 
was incapable of entertaining the suggestion that the perception of 
the understanding may be illusory, then he meant nothing by dis- 
tinguishing between attributes as they are and as they are perceived, 
and the ground of our idealism disappears. The assertion that this 
distinction is foreign to his thought is too strong, and cannot be 
maintained. The words of Epistle 27 are unmistakable, *‘ I under- 
stand the same by attribute (or by substance), except that it is called 
attribute with respect to the understanding.’’ * And again,t ‘‘ The 
understanding must apprehend the attributes and affections of God, 
and nothing else.’’ Proposition 10 of the Ethics is merely an en- 
largement of this distinction, and without it can have no place in 
the teaching of Spinoza.t 

There is no difference of opinion, therefore, as to the relative 
importance of the doctrines under discussion. Common consent 
seems to indicate and fairness seems to require that the doctrine of 
substance be the starting-point for all development, that Spinoza 
himself regarded it so, and that while the distinction of Def. 4 isa 
real one, and if maintained carries unlimited idealistic possibilities, 
yet its development is made impossible by the inherent contradic- 
tions it necessitates.§ | 

* Mr. Pollock’s translation. + Eth., i., 30. 

¢ Cf. Erdmann’s strong position, Gesch. d. Philos., 3d ed., ii., p. 59 (Sentence begin 
ning, Was endlich den Spinoza selbst betrifft, etc.). This distinction is the basis of Dr. 
Martineau’s classification of Spinoza’s system as immanental rather than transcen- 
dental, although there are infinity—less—two transcendent attributes (7ypes of Eth. 
Theory). 4 

§ That the balance of these two views of the attributes is not well maintained in 
Spinoza’s mind is clear from his declaration of the independence of the attribute as per- 
ceived. They are to be thought of as in themselves individually, but yet as constituting 
substance. See Herbart, A/etaph., i., § 41, and Fischer, Geschichte, i., pt. 2, p. 285. 

] Itis difficult to say just what Mr. Pollock means by idealism in this connection ; 
probably only a tendency to subjectivism. It is not ‘‘ subjective idealism which turns 
the world into a phantom,”’ for he expressly disclaims this for Spinoza (p. 49), although 
in so doing he is not true to his reasoning on p. 175. Nor is it the milder Berkeleyan 
type, for on p. 170 we read, “ It [Spinoza’s system] is proof even against the objections 
to which Berkeley’s Idealism is exposed.’’ It seems to indicate only an undue and pre- 
ponderating réle given to the attribute mind. It is only necessary to interpret this in 
one of the forms of historic idealism to see that Spinoza is guilty of none of them. 
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III. 


Let™us, then, attempt to interpret Spinoza in the terms of our 
general result—z.e., the removal of the condition of perception in the 
definition of attribute, in such a way that the universe is looked at 
artificially and simply as an external fact with which our mind has 
nothing todo. Thought is not really external to the universe—other- 
wise it had lost an attribute—but thought is entirely correlative with 
extension and innumerable other attributes. The results in the direc- 
tion of idealism are striking in the extreme. The infinite stages of 
intellect,each representing infinitely diversified orders, will be no long- 
er necessary ; for they arise for the complete perception of the attri- 
butes, and the necessity for this perception is gone. And not only will 
they be unnecessary, but they will be impossible. Thought is one of 
the attributes co-ordinate and correlative with all the others, each of 
which is infinite, and to multiply intellects to the extension of thought 
beyond infinity is to institute a disparaging comparison of infinites, 
which is impossible. Thought is limited to its peculiar sphere, and 
we are freed from Mr. Pollock’s charge that intellect is infinitely 
infinite. And in the other case, in which we found a passage to 
idealism, the same is true ; the sphere of existence now rolls on without 
being perceived in its entirety. The attributes, arranged in symmet- 
rical and correlated harmony, fulfil the fynctions of their original en- 
dowment. Thought and extension assume form respectively in the 
modes or individuals of whose reality we are sensible. Modifications 
in one give modifications in the other through the bond of a living 
unity, and infinite forms of unknown existence repeat the story of the 
change. Nor is it necessary to infer that thought and extension are 
peculiarly related to each other or more intimately than others of the 
attributes.* We know only the two, but in the plane of intellect 
there may be figures, modes, which, while reducible to the ultimate 
equation of intellect, perceive three, four, an indefinite number of 
attributes, with as clear a consciousness, in as intimate a relation, as 
we perceive our two.t There are points, for example, at which the 
spiritual world interpenetrates the natural, and while our vision is 
dim and misty, we still may see that it runs parallel and very near 
to our own. 

But another piece of reasoning, and that on which Mr. Pollock 
imposes most confidence in developing Spinoza toward idealism, 





* See Tschirnhausen’s objection, already referred to, Epist. 65 and 67 ; also Pollock, 
pp. 171, 172. 

+ Spinoza’s answer to Tschirnhausen. Erdmann, Gesch. d. Philos., 34 Auf., B’d ii., 
p. 60. 
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remains to be considered, and to avoid misunderstanding, I quote the 
page at length.* It reads, ‘‘ Let us now turn to the main point of 
Spinoza’s implicit idealism. What is the conclusion to which it 
really points? What would Spinoza have done if he had not been 
hampered by a remnant of Cartesian dualism? We have to observe 
that each attribute is complete in itself ; the possibility of mutual 
interference is rigorously excluded. The perception of things as 
extended is not a relation between the extended thing and the per- 
ceiving mind, for they are incommensurable. Every extended thing 
has its correlate in thought, whether that correlate is part of a con- 
scious mind or not ; and when it is a perception of a conscious mind, 
the perception is a mode of thought, and nothing else. And the 
thing correlated to the perception is not the object perceived, but 
the organism of the perceiving subject. The series of zdeas or 
modes of thought is whole or continuous ; no other attribute has 
any part init. How, then, can we say that thought perceives ex- 
tension ? or what ground have we for making extension co-ordinate 
with thought, and in some way which, nevertheless, is not causation, 
necessary to its manifestations? Putting out of sight the supposed 
a priori necessity for an infinity of attributes, let us assume exten- 
sion and all its modes to be blotted out of existence. Thought and 
its modes will by the hypothesis remain unaffected ; every mental cor- 
relate of a material fact will be precisely what it was before ; the psy- 
chical order of things, ordo et connexio idearum, will be unaltered,” etc. 

This page, I venture to say, not only disregards the principle of 
exposition we are employing, but more especially ignores the great 
doctrine that Mr. Pollock himself places at the base of Spinoza’s 
system—z.c., the doctrine of the identity of the attributes, the one- 
ness of substance. The author does not, indeed, substitute a lesser 
doctrine for a greater, but he rejects the greater and leaves its place 
entirely vacant. To support this, we wish to take the propositions 
of the page in their succession, insert in each, when necessary to 
make it true to Spinoza, a clause illustrating the doctrine of unity, 
and note, finally, the result on the conclusion. He says, ‘* Each 
attribute is complete in itself ; the possibility of mutual interference 
is rigorously excluded ;’’—because of the incapacity of either attri- 
bute to modify itself. Again, ‘‘ The perception of things as ex- 
tended is not a relation between the extended thing and the perceiv- 
ing mind, for they are incommensurable ;”’ instead, the perception 
is a relation between the extended thing and the perceiving mind, 
arising from the capacity of mind to perceive the correlated modifi- 
cations in extension. Again, ‘‘ Every extended thing has its corre- 


* Pp. 175, 176. 
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late in thought, . . . and the perception is a mode of thought, and 
nothing else ;’’ instead, this perception is a mode of thought which 
has its corresponding modes in all the other attributes, including 
extension. Again, ‘‘ The series of ideas or modes of thought is 
whol and continuous; no other attribute has any part in it ;’’ in- 
stead of the last clause Spinoza teaches that all the other attributes 
have the same series.* Now the thesis: ‘‘ Putting out of sight,’’ 
etc., with the conclusion, ‘‘ thought and its modes will remain un- 
affected,’’ etc., as above. The incorrectness of this conclusion is 
now apparent. Thought and its modes, instead of remaining un- 
affected, will be blotted out with extension and its modes; every 
mental correlate of a material fact will disappear with the material 
fact of which it is the correlate.t The ordo et connexio idearum will 
no longer exist, as it is one with the ordo et connexio rerum. The 
effect on the remaining propositions, which contain only an amplifi- 
cation of the conclusion, need not be followed out. Spinoza’s true 
doctrine of the relation of thought to the universe is, I think, admi- 
rably brought out in Mr. Pollock’s extension of the figure of the 
piano used by Professor Huxley in his essay on Berkeley. It was 
only necessary for him to remain true to that exposition. 

Finally, we would be justified in claiming for Spinoza a realistic 
theory of knowledge, as Mr. Pollock inadvertently admits in the 
passage already quoted. Spinoza says distinctly (Z7¢z., i., prop. 30), 
‘“ For the true idea must necessarily agree with its object—that is, 

. what is present in the understanding as the object of thought 
must necessarily exist in nature.”’ Again (Z¢h., i., prop. 4) he says, 
‘The attributes are outside the intellect (extra intellectum).’’ And, 
indeed, to him the attributes are the measure of reality. Substance, 
or God, is absolutely real or infinite only in that it has an infinity 
of attributes, ‘‘ The more reality or existence anything has the 
more attributes belong to it’’ (Z7¢#.,i.,9). Herbart owes his doctrine 
of “‘ reals,’’ as he himself has shown, to this singular conception of 
Spinoza’s, and Dr. Martineau declares that no pre-Kantian reader 
could have put any other construction on Spinoza’s words than that 
whatever zntellectus percipit is real.t 

What Spinoza might have done under the circumstances is an 
entirely different question, and one with which we are not con- 
cerned ; much less are we concerned with the inquiry as to what he 
would have done if “‘ unhampered by a remnant of Cartesian dual- 


”? 


ism.’’ We must deal with him as a fact, with his system as he left 





* Ordo et connexio idearum est ordo et connexio rerum, 
+ Comp. Hellferich, Spinoza u. Leibnitz, p. 35. t Study of Spinoza, p. 184. 
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it, and a statement of the result a change of conditions would have 
had upon his teaching can in no sense be called a development. 
When Mr. Pollock asks what ground we have for making extension 
co-ordinate with thought, he is asking whether Spinoza is right or 
not. This may be left to philosophers to discuss ; it is the buSiness 
of the expositor to record and interpret. 


J. MARK BALDWIN. 
Lake Forest, Ill. 





VI. 
A HUNDRED YEARS AGO AND NOW. 


ESSIMISM or Optimism, which? If we take the terms in their 

philosophical sense, certainly not Pessimism. In the light of 
the New Testament we are not quite ready to accept the doctrine 
that ‘‘ life is always and only pain.’’ Nor are we any the more 
ready for Optimism, in its extreme wing. Our vote must be against 
Leibnitz as against Schopenhauer, if Leibnitz is to be interpreted 
by Bolingbroke and Pope. Pope’s ‘‘ whatever is is right’’ is Opti- 
mism gone to seed. 

If we take the terms in their popular sense—that is, Pessimism as 
belief in the survival of the unfittest ; Optimism as seeing everything 
couleur de rose—then to the question Pessimism or Optimism, which ? 
our answer still must be, Neither. Extremes are unthinking ex- 
travagances, suggestive of vagaries and lost balance. Illustrations 
of this we need not go far to seek. The swing from liberty either 
way easily passes to an extreme; on the one side license, on the 
other side despotism. We may prefer the tyranny to the mob ; but 
we ought not to want either. There are no hearts or skies clouds 
do not wander through, and ‘‘ into each life some rain must fall ;”’ 
but the deluge is not always on, and we should not be always wear- 
ing weeds. Undoubtedly cock-crowing is a nuisance; but ought 
cocks to leave off crowing? The idolatry of Art is a straight road 
to the artificial and false ; but where will the contempt of Art land 
us? If *‘ visionary romance” is moonshine, what is “‘ literary real- 
ism’’ but analytical commonplace ; cheap photography in letters, 
labeled genius. As if transcendent genius could be kept at copy- 
ing, when it might be creating! Clearly, if honors are sometimes 
“‘ easy’’ and cheap, extremes always are. The swing of excess taxes 
no judgment, tempers no spirit, challenges no grist that comes to 
the mill. But to weigh things in the scales of a just balance requires 
thought and care. It costs no exercise of judicial poise to shut 
one’s eyes, take an extreme, and “ go it blind.’’ 

A moment’s reflection will satisfy us that it is just this tendency 
to extremes with which we are peculiarly beset in considering 
whether the former days were better or worse than these. The Past 
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and the Present are apt to get a mighty heated partisanship, accord- 
ing to our habit of thought about them. 

Some people are prevailingly hind-sighted. They live in the past — 
the former times are the good times ; the old daysthe golden. Like 
the Chinese, they worship their ancestors. Hence the Pessimistic 
tendency. We all know how naturally the past takes on the glorify- 
ing hues of distance. It is a blessed thing that Memory, as by 
instinct, drops out from its stores a good deal that is disagreeable. 
But we must take count of this in our estimate of the past. For 
even vice may lose its offensiveness as it recedes, and we may come 
to think the past had no vice. Inthe glare of our high noon, face 
to face with the evil of to-day, the evil takes on a hideous distinct- 
ness. Then, too, if we are forever occupied with a study of the 
sun’s spots, we will not think much of the sun. This is another 
point that makes for Pessimism. Chicago’s ‘‘ Black Hole’’ or San 
Francisco’s *‘ China Town’”’ is not likely to put one’s face and heart 
aglow with the beams of an Optimistic morning. 

Moreover, what is behind the looker’s eyes has something to do 
with the matter. When it was suggested to Edward Irving, of 
Regent Square, London, sixty years ago, that he was painting the 
times too black—that at least sectarian pride had greatly diminished, 
his reply was, ‘‘ I believe the very reverse ; that it never raged with 
more virulence ; but that the thick cloak of hypocrisy and expedi- 
ency hath covered it from view. There is an universal appearance 
of charity among the sects of the Church, but I know that at bottom 
there is little or none.’’ Facts before such a man are pearls before 
swine. He will find rottenness in the fairest garden of Earth, but 
the foulness will be only the reflection of his own Pessimistic imag- 
ination, and the garden will go on blooming all the same, and be to 
many the very prophecy of heaven. He who swings his little tele- 
scope round a mere patch of the arching azure must not think he 
is scraping all the skies. And he who has a nasty spot in his tele- 
scope will find that nastiness in whatever heavens he scrapes. 

On the other hand, some people are all foresight. They live in 
the present and the future. The ‘‘ Now’’ looms large, and they are 
in the swim of it, and are helping make its current. And we all 
know what estimate men are prone to put upon the article manufac- 
tured at their own mill. Actual achievement seems great, and possi- 
bilities seem boundless. Everything swells with the promise and 
potency of higher and better life. Hence the Optimistic tendency. 
And out of this tendency come the national egotisms. How solidly 
the Englishman stands in his shoes! How high the American eagle 
soars and screams! ‘‘ As to America,’’ said Lord Macaulay, ‘‘ I 
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appeal to the twentieth century.’’ His prophecy left it uncertain 
whether we should fall into the hands of a ‘* Cesar’’ or a horde of 
barbarians. But one or the other he deemed inevitable. er contra, 
John Adams wrote to Jefferson in 1813, ‘‘ Our pure, virtuous, public- 
spirited, federative Republic will last forever, govern the globe, and 
introduce the perfection of man.’’ So we go, see-sawing with ex- 
tremes. The Optimistic Simon says, ‘‘ Thumbs up ;’’ the Pessimistic 
Simon says, ‘‘ Thumbs down.’’ If we don’t let the pupils of our 
eyes go to a pretty wide school we shall make some grievous mis- 
takes in comparing the past and the present. Visiting a Long Island 
village a summer or two ago, we chanced one day to find the sexton 
of the church climbing wearily to the steeple loft to ring the church 
bell. Upon asking the pastor the reason, his reply was, that he 
once suggested to the trustees the convenience a bell rope would 
be ; but they said that the church bell had been rung from time 
immemorial by climbing the steeple loft, and had never failed. And 
they did not believe much improvement could be made upon the 
fathers. We smile at this blind estimate put upon old days and 
ancestors. But in the world of letters, how much more open-eyed 
and balanced is this Emersonian rhapsody over Plato: ‘‘ Plato ap- 
pears like the god of wealth among the cabins of vagabonds.’’ 
“Calvinism is in his Phedo. Christianity is in it. Mohammedan- 
ism draws all its philosophy from him. Mysticism finds in Plato all 
its texts.’’ ‘‘ Burn the libraries ; for their value is in this book.’’ * 
After Plato what? And Emerson answers in his worship of the 
past, ‘‘ Nothing ; not even the four gospels.’’ And Emerson is by 
no means alone in his glorification of the former times and the heri- 
tage they handed down to ourday. The world is well used to glow- 
ing periods and chaste diction in exaltation of the old classic period ; 
and the advocacy has often been so brilliant and’ bold as to set us 
to wondering whether Greece really left anything to modern search 
worth our finding ! 

But a distinguished Arab comes to our relief. He says of men, 
‘* They are either learned or learning ; the rest are blockheads.”” If 
this be true, either it necessitates an awful reduction of our estimates 
of population, or the world is on the mend, and constantly adding 
to its stock. 

But we must have a care—we who are in touch with this last half 
of the nineteenth century. What has been said of a large city is 
just as true of a great nation or a great epoch, its calamity is that its 
smallest men appear to themselves more important, simply because 
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they are in it ; just asa wit explained his stuttering more in New 
York than in Baltimore because it was a larger place. Certainly 
modesty is not our present conspicuous virtue. The swing forward 
is so prodigious and we that swing are achieving such conquests and 
benefactions, that we think a pretty big trumpet must needs go 
soundirig before us to do justice to the vast exploits. But a thor- 
ough search of the field may somewhat disturb our boasted eminence 
and prick the bubble of our assurance. ‘‘ Better fifty years of 
Europe than a cycle of Cathay,’’ sang Tennyson back in his early 
days. As a ‘“‘cycle of Cathay’’ is exactly sixty years, Tennyson 
does not seem to be saying much for Europe. But taking the poet 
at his thought rather than his word, let us remember it was “‘ fifty 
years of Europe’ that shot opium into China at the cannon’s mouth ; 
and it is this very opium curse forced upon the Mongolian race that 
adds such blackness of darkness to the moral night of our *‘ China 
Town.’’ Is civil service reform a sure sign of progress in govern- 
ment? China can smile at our infant of days that we have chris- 
tened “‘ Civil Service Reform’”’ in view of her millennium tested ideas 
on the subject. And in international comity and courtesy under the 
golden rule, it may be questioned whether these pagans of the Orient 
are not even now teaching us some lessons. 

Wendell Phillips used to tell us in his lecture on *‘ The Lost Arts’’ 
that about all our best things were known of old. How did they 
quarry and transport thoft vast stones in Egypt, that stand there 
yet the unexplained mystery of ancient toil—huge crystallizations 
of Egyptian sweat—if Egypt did not have equivalents for our steam- 
engine and railway? Phillips cited historic record in proof that the 
ancients wove fabrics the fineness of whose fibre no modern 
machinery can match. We know their process of staining glass still 
eludes our search. The telescope was theirs too, according to 
Phillips ; for Herodotus tells us that ships were seen from the harbor 
of Rhodes sailing out of the Carthagenian ports. The distance was 
too great for the naked eye ; ergo, the telescope! But there Phillips 
slipped, as well as Herodotus ; for the dip of the horizon was in the 
way even of the telescope ; unless, indeed, they crooked their tele- 
scopes, giving them a kind of elbow, like certain modern guns we 
have been told about, made to shoot around the corner ! 

Emerson is more sweeping than Phillips. He says,* ‘* The Pat- 
ent Office Commissioner knows that all machines in use have been 
invented and reinvented over and over ; that the mariner’s compass, 
the boat, the pendulum, glass, movable types, the kaleidoscope, the 
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railway, the power-loom, etc., have been many times found and lost, 
from Egypt, China, and Pompeii down.’’ ‘‘In literature the debt 
is immense to past thought. The originals are not original. Read 
Tasso and you think of Virgil. Read Virgil and you think of 
Homer.’’ Webster's three rules—never to do to-day what he could 
defer till to-morrow, never to do himself what he could make another 
do for him, never to pay any debt to-day —were told of Sheridan. 
And Emerson says, ‘‘ We find in Grimm’s Memoirs that Sheridan 
got them from the witty D’Argenson ; who, no doubt, if we could 
consult him, could tell of whom he first heard them told. Lord 
Eldon said of Brougham, his predecessor on the woolsack, ‘* What 
a wonderful versacile mind has Brougham! He knows politics, 
Greek, history, science ; if he only knew a little of law, he would 
know a little of everything.’’ But it is Grimm again who tells us 
this is a gibe stolen from Louis XVI., who said on going out of 
chapel after hearing a sermon, ‘‘ If the Abbé had talked a little 
about religion he would have talked about everything.”’ 

There was a pleasantry afloat in New England twenty-five years 
ago that ‘‘ the world is made up of saints, sinners, and the Beecher 
family ;’’ but Emerson says this was only a theft of Lady Montagu's 
mot of a hundred years before, that ‘‘ the world was made up of men 
and.women and Herveys.’’ So the very don mots that pass current 
as births of to-day and stir our laughter are the oldest kind of chest- 
nuts tossed down the centuries. Well, ‘‘ Let him laugh who laughs 
last.’” But all this should bring down somewhat the high crest of 
our modern self-congratulation. 

Clearly, therefore, extremes are easy. The world is wide; and 
as Hannah More used to say, “‘ There are two evils in it—sin and 
bile.” Or, as a woman of ruggeder phrase has put it, ‘‘ Human 
nature’s "bout the same stuff, wherever you find it. It’s nasty 
stuff anyhow, and needs a power of God’s mercy.’’ Whether she 
was Optimist or Pessimist, may be a question; but we can find 
material enough for either view, if we are content with patch-work. 
By dipping here and there into the centuries, and mixing the 
material thus obtained indiscriminately with the light and dark of 
to-day, we might easily make our discussion of the question whether 
the former times were better than these—a mere piece of historic 
crazy-quilt, furnishing poor basis for any philosophy of the matter, 
and no data whatever for intelligent and balanced judgment. Let 
us, therefore, take the measure of the single century just now clos- 
ing, and which our recent centennial celebrations, both secular and 
religious, have led us to span with our thought, and see by a wide 
and honest comparison what the last hundred years have to say as 
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to this old question. Surely a contrast of two centuries ought to 
reveal the ‘‘ set’’ and vital trend of human history—something more 
than surface eddies and temporary recessions. 

If the compass of the review take us back along lines, some of 
which seem more material than moral or spiritual, let us remember 
that the progress of God’s great redemptive thought has always had 
close and important connection with material developments, mechan- 
ical inventions, national adjustments, and the possibilities of inter- 
communication. The streams of the old Oriental civilizations 
touched Israel one by one, and thus gave their quota to the mingled 
waters that poured their tide at last into the socket of the Cross. 
The Greek language furnished a fit vehicle for the transmission of 
the Gospel, and made its wide dissemination at once possible. The 
printing-press was born just at the hour when it could give success- 
ful voice to the Reformation. The world’s spiritual progress has 
been coincident with secular developments, and has been instru- 
mentally furthered by them. 

So we first look at the material advances of the last hundred 
years. For facility of toil and travel and communication, and for 
increase of comfort and convenience, the stride of the century has 
been prodigious. This is the way it was put some while ago in New 
York by a thrifty old lady who had listened to a discussion of this 
question of modern progress. *‘ For my part,’’ she said, ‘* the best 
signs I see of progress are two—omnibuses and lucifer matches !"’ 
Her range may have been limited, but it covered two important de- 
velopments—facility of travel and household convenience. What- 
ever may be true as to the “‘lost arts’’ of two thousand years 
ago, so often the theme of Boston’s famous rhetor, between 
1788 and to-day the spirit of invention has been marvellously 
prolific. 

Look at electricity. Now we harness it to daily use with less 
trouble than we harness our horses. We box it, ship it, turn our 
wheels with it, walk in the light of it, talk with it ; and one by one 
the nations of the whole earth are joining the conversation club. 
Puck’s dream is more than realized. Yet only a little more than a 
century ago Franklin was flying his kite to catch the lightning. 
And only forty years ago electricity was hardly more than a kind of 
scientific toy. The farmer of the Revolution ploughed with a 
wooden plough, sowed his grain broadcast, cut it with a scythe, and 
threshed it on his barn floor with a flail. It required six days then 
to go from Boston to New York by coach, starting at three every 
morning and riding until ten every night ; and that, with all its dis- 
comforts, was counted a splendid achievement in travel. Macaulay 
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says * that two hundred years ago the flying coaches out of London 
were viewed as alarmingly rapid, making from thirty to fifty miles a 
day. They were vehemently opposed, and petitions were presented 
to the King in council urging that this mode of conveyance would 
be fatal to the breed of horses and to the noble art of horsemanship. 
Men are living to-day who opposed the building of the New York 
Central Railroad. ‘‘ Build that railroad,’”’ they said, ‘‘ and you'll 
stop the stage-coaches and the passenger canal boats, and then what 
will the poor horses do?’’ Which sympathy for horse-flesh is very 
much like that of an old lady of New Bedford for whales. She had 
heard of the marvellous production of the oil wells of Pennsylvania 
threatening to drive sperm oil from the market, and she exclaimed, 
** Dear me; what’ll them poor whales do?’’ She evidently thought 
that, like Othello, their occupation would be gone. But now the 
railway is both a necessity and a luxury. It furnishes usa palace, 
and we step into it, eat, sleep, read, write, lounge about, get shaved, 
take a bath or two, look for the American desert and don’t find it, 
and by five sunsets we are facing the Pacific. Then—Boston to 
New York, two hundred and fifty miles, six days, cramped in a stage- 
coach. Now—New York to San Francisco, three thousand miles, 
five days, lounging in a boudoir. Ex uno disce omnes. Just one 
hundred years ago John Fitch was crudely experimenting with 
steam and a mere skiff on the Delaware, achieving two or three 
miles an hour. Twenty years later Fulton started with his steam 
craft up the Hudson, leaving on the shore an incredulous and jeer- 
ing crowd. The music of the tea-kettle now sets the step of the 
trip-hammers and engines of the world. The hydrostatic press has 
revolutionized the application of power and met ‘the longing of 
Archimedes. Photography opens up a vast field of interest and 
beauty. 

Clearly, the mechanical progress of the century, multiplying 
achievements of industry and possibilities of world-wide intercourse, 
is beyond all question. 

Let us turn now to the Jaws and penalties. These embody the cur- 
rent sentiments of justice and humaneness, and are valuable indices 
of national progress. 

In April, 1771,+ ‘‘at Newport for passing counterfeit dollars a 
man was sentenced to stand one hour in the pillory, to have both 
ears cropped, to be branded on both cheeks with the letter R., and 
to pay a fine of $100."’ At Ipswich, Mass., June 16th, 1763, ‘* one 
Francis Brown, for theft, was sentenced by the court to sit on the 

* History of England, vol. i., p. 287. 
+ The Olden Time Series, No. 5, Strange Punishments. Ticknor & Co., Boston. | 
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gallows an hour with a rope about his neck, to be whipped thirty 
stripes, and pay treble damages.’’ At Worcester, Mass., 1769, a 
man “‘ stood in the pillory one hour, then received thirty stripes at 
the public whipping-post, and then was branded with a hot iron in 
the palm of the hand for forgery.’’ A negro wench was executed in 
New York in 1767 for stealing. In December, 1787, at North- 
ampton, a William Clarke was executed for burglary. Men were 
whipped at cart-tail through Southwick ‘‘ for disturbance in meeting- 
house.’’ In 1787 Elizabeth Leathe, of Lynn, Mass., ‘* for harboring 
thieves and receiving stolen goods,’’ was sentenced to be ‘‘ whipped 
twenty stripes’’ and to be ‘“‘ so/d for six months.’’ In 1791, at 
Boston, six persons were convicted of theft and sentenced to be 
whipped and pay costs, or to be ‘‘sold for periods of from six 
months to four years,’”’ 

We have had schemes of legislation as to finance in these recent 
years, advocated earnestly and by large numbers, that were rank 
with repudiation and dishonesty. But the laws actually put upon 
the statute books a hundred years ago were worthy only of a lunatic 
asylum. Rhode Island passed ‘‘ the forcing act,’’ making the pen- 
alty of refusing to take paper money a fine of £100 and the loss of 
the right of freemen.* Providence and Newport presented a dole- 
ful appearance. Half the shops were closed ; street fights were of 
almost daily occurrence. In New Hampshire if the law against 
debtors had been rigidly enforced nearly two thirds of the people 
would have been in jail. In Vermont the time of the court was 
almost wholly taken up in hearing what the lawyers call ‘‘ shunage’’ 
—an attempt to stave off execution. As a remedy for this, one 
party shouted for a ‘‘ tender act,’’ another called for ‘‘a bank of 
money,’’ a third said, ‘* Kill the lawyers !’’ 

It was not until toward the middle of this century that imprison- 
ment for debt was abolished in the United States. Bancroft says, 
‘* One indiscreet compact could doom a wretch to a life-long im- 
prisonment.’’ Even as late as 1829 there were thousands and thou- 
sands of men and women confined in the prisons of New York, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Massachusetts, and other States simply for 
debt.+ And the prisons were simply horrible. ‘‘ In every county 
were jails such as now would be thought unfit habitations for the 
vilest and most loathsome of beasts.’’ + Newgate in Connecticut, 
an old worked-out copper mine, near Granby, surpassed in horrors 
the Black Hole of Calcutta. The caves reeked with filth, vermin 
abounded, all classes of culprits, both sexes, debtors and criminals, 
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were together. Prostitutes plied their calling openly in the presence 
of men and women guilty of no crime but inability to pay their 
debts.* ‘‘In many of the prisons no provision was made for sick- 
ness or even for ordinary cleanliness.’’ ‘‘ No clothes were distrib- 
uted to the naked, a bed was rarely seen, prisoners went years with- 
out washing.’’t 

England, as respects laws and punishments, was far more brutal 
than we a hundred years ago. Lecky says some of the most noted 
criminals over in the last century were exhibited for a price before 
execution, and hundreds of pounds were thus realized. When 
Blackstone wrote, no less than one hundred and sixty offences were 
punishable with death. A gallows was erected in every important 
part of the city (London), and on many of them corpses were left 
rotting in chains (1745). Men guilty of high treason were, by sen- 
tence of court, to be cut down when half hung and disembowelled, 
and their bowels burned before their faces.t The law authorizing 
the public burning of women for murdering their husbands, and 
other offences under the term of high or petit treason, was not abol- 
ished till 1790. And the law providing for the flogging of women 
at the tail of a cart through the streets was not abolished till 1820. 
The Morning Herald of March and April, 1802, the Annual Register 
of February, 1806, the Morning Post of October, 1807, and other 
English papers are cited § in proof that men actually sold their 
wives in the public ’market-place. A butcher’s wife brought 41 4s. 
and a bowl of punch. Another wife was sold for 20 guineas and 
delivered in a halter. Another brought 6d. and a quid of tobacco! 

Beyond a doubt Ireland suffers injustice now from English legis- 
lation ; but Gladstone says in the first of this century Ireland was 
governed with “‘ devilish enginery.’’ By the lash, by torture, by the 
defilement of chaste and innocent women, Ireland was a scene with- 
out parallel even in the organized massacres of the Republic. But 
English legislation concerning Non-conformists has been perhaps the 
most surprising. Fifty years ago dissenters could get no degree at 
Cambridge ; they could not even enter Oxford. Until eight or ten 
years ago in thousands of rural parishes they could not bury their 
dead with their own religious rites. Until 1868 they endured the 
spoiling of their goods, and in some cases were committed to prison 
for the ‘‘ crime’’ of not supporting the Established Church. A cen- 
tury ago no dissenter could hold commission in army or navy. He 
was wholly barred from civil office, from a seat in a corporation, and 
from many other places of trust. British legislation actually made 
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the Eucharist a qualification for gauging beer barrels and soap- 
boilers’ tubs ; for writing Custom House debentures and seizing 
smuggled tea! * A man could do these things if he attended the 
Anglican communion, otherwise not. The repeal of this law was 
sought in 1787, but it was not accomplished until forty years later. 

Clearly, the bigotry, intolerance, and cruelty imbedded in law at 
the close of the last century would be abhorrent to the conscience 
of to-day. The brutal and brutalizing punishments that then were 
common are now simply impossible. 

But let us turn to another field of comparison—the games and 
cruel sports of a people. These, like the laws, betray the prevalent 
moral sentiment. Here, for example, is our brutal prize-fight. Its 
disgusting details are far too often spread before our families to the 
disgrace of decent journalism. To be sure, the sport is outlawed. 
But Boston's hero, in the estimation of many, is the slugger, Sulli- 
van. He takes a trip abroad, like other celebrities, and the Prince 
of Wales witnesses one of his exhibitions in the noble art of self- 
defence. For this to be true at the close of the nineteenth century 
looks bad for progress. But just a hundred years ago matters in 
this regard were far worse. The Prince of Wales then was an open 
*‘ patron of the ring.’” He attended fight after fight. In one in- 
stance at least he sent the winner, by the hand of a friend, a bank- 
note. And when this century opened, ‘‘ the ruffians who mauled 
each other for lucre’s sake were petted and /éted as much as ever 
were the gladiators in the time of Rome’s decline.’’ + And Glad- 
stone testifies that ‘* pugilism which in the days of his boyhood, on 
its greatest celebrations, almost monopolized the space of journals of 
the highest order, is now rare and unobtrusive.’’ { And that “‘ gross 
and cruel sports rampant in other days have almost passed from 
view.” 

The dudl-fight we deem a cruel sport, one of the barbarisms of our 
time. But it is shut up chiefly to Spain, and far less frequent there 
than of old. But here is an entertainment advertised in London in 
1730: ‘‘A mad bull to be dressed up with fireworks and turned 
loose in the game place. A-dog to be dressed up with fireworks 
over him. A bear to be let loose at the same time. A cat to be 
tied to the bull’s tail. And a mad bull dressed up with fireworks 
to be baited.’’ § Even at the opening of this century in England, 
‘‘ hardly a country town of note but had its bull-ring.’’ | The poor 
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beast was tied to a stake and bull-dogs were set upon him, and if 
these did not madden him, the most barbarous expedients were re- 
sorted to to rouse the animal’s rage, so that the fun might go on. 
When a bill was before Parliament in 1802 to stop this brutalizing 
sport one member said he considered it ‘*an amusement the lower 
orders were entitled to,’’ and it was “* with regret he observed a dis- 
position to deprive the poor of their recreations and ferce them to 
pass their time in chaunting at conventicles.’’** Though the bill was 
supported by Wilberforce, it was thrown out of the House, and not 
until 1835 was this infamous sport made illegal. What an unspeak- 
able contrast this is to the laws of to-day for the prevention of 
cruelty to animals ! 

Cock-fighting was another barbarous pastime of a hundred years 
ago. It goes on now; but only infrequently, in out-of-the-way 
places, under covert, and outlawed. Then it was open, established, 
advertised in the morning journals. A thousand guineas a side was 
not an unknown wager. The Cock Pit Royal, St. James’ Park, was 
a great institution, where could be seen “a collection of peers and 
pickpockets, grooms and gentlemen, Jdous-vivants and bullies.’’ 
When the King of Denmark visited England in 1768, he was taken 
to a cock-fight as a typical amusement.t Andrew Jackson used to 
be seen in the cock-pit in Tennessee an eager witness of the fray 
and betting freely on the issue. 

Gambling was another amusement, open and notorious. The heir 
apparent, the two great party leaders, Fox and Pitt, dukes and 
earls, my Lords and my Ladies, all ranks from a prince to a com- 
moner, were bitten by this mania. In 1796 Chief Justice Kenyon 
threatened from the bench to send even the first ladies of the land 
to the pillory for the notorious vice of gambling if they were con- 
victed before him.{ But the West End clubs of London and the 
fashionable establishments of the faro dames were never raided. 

The Jottery was also rife at the beginning of the century. The 
English Government ‘“‘ systematically demoralized’ the people by 
means of lotteries.’’ § That was one way of raising revenue. And 
so Parliament itself went into the gambling business. The last 
public lottery in England was drawn in October, 1826, 

America was not behind in these matters. In the last decade of 
1800 there was “‘ a lottery wheel in every city and town large enough 
to hold a court-house.’’ School-houses, colleges, churches every- 
where were built by lotteries. Harvard College, Dartmouth, and 
even staid, conservative, orthodox, true-blue Presbyterian Princeton 

* Dawn of Igth Cent. in Eng., p. 299. 
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did not hesitate to share in these schemes to tempt and beguile men 
and women to risk a few dollars on the institution with the hope of 
getting something for nothing. Presbyterian churches in old Quaker 
Philadelphia were guilty of the same pious fraud, and out of the 
proceeds they built their houses of worship. At Providence, R. I., 
an Episcopal Church lottery was drawn September 2gth, 1800, in 
which the highest prize was $8000. The General Assembly of 
Rhode Island in 1794 granted a lottery ‘‘ for the advancement of 
religion !’” McMaster testifies * that in this period ‘* betting and 
gambling were, with drunkenness and a passion for duelling and 
running in debt, the chief sins of the Carolina gentleman. 

No wonder we rub our eyes and ask if we have been dreaming. 
From that yesterday to our day is a revolution. 

Take another point of comparison—zntemperance. This is a hide- 
ous feature of our time. Wecan only be blind to its awfulness by 
playing the ostrich. We spend for liquor anually $900,000,000. 
This is the dreadful base at our pyramid of national expenditure. 
The little section at the apex of the pyramid, marking what we give 
for Christ’s evangel to all men, is $5,500,000. Five and a half 
millions to telling the world of God. Nine hundred millions to 
making ourselves and children better acquainted with the devil ! 
And this is only one item of the bill run up for the privilege of closer 
acquaintance with his satanic majesty. But it is big and black and 
threatening. The drink curse confronts us everywhere. Intemper- 
ance is our national sin and shame. Here at least one would think 
we face an unmistakable sign of national deterioration. This last 
state must be worse than the first. But let us see. 

We find Cotton Mather in 1698, about two centuries back, saying 
in Boston,t+ ‘* Oh, that the drinking-houses in the town might once 
more come under a laudable regu/ation. The town has an enormous 
number of them.”’ That is pretty bad for Boston. And then the 
preacher says to the keepers of these drinking-houses, ‘‘ You may 
glorifie the Lord Jesus Christ in your employment if you will, and 
benefit the town considerably.’’ And that is pretty bad for Cotton 
Mather. Think of any evangelical minister in Boston telling its 
saloon-keepers to-day that they can glorify the Lord Jesus Christ in 
their employment if they will! Dr. Lyman Beecher, in a sermon 
at New Haven in 1812, declares that ‘“‘the crisis has come. The 
amazing question is to be decided whether the inheritance of our 
fathers shall be preserved or thrown away ; whether our Sabbaths 
shall be a delight or a loathing ; whether the taverns on that holy 
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day shall be crowded with drunkards or the sanctuary with wor- 
shippers.’’ He refers to ‘‘the enormous consumption of ardent 
spirits in our land.’’ He says, ‘‘ Drunkards reel through the streets 
day after day and year after year with entire impunity.” ‘‘ Truly 
we do stand on the confines of destruction.’’ And he adds, ‘‘ Our 
country has never seen such a day as this.’’ ‘* Our vices are digging 
the grave of our liberties.’’ If this be thought the rhetoric of a 
preacher, to be received cum grano salis, then let us look at facts 
like the following. So glaring and wide-spread were the evils of the 
use of distilled liquors that the first Congress at Philadelphia, Feb- 
ruary 27th, 1777, unanimously passed a resolution recommending 
the several States to prohibit distillation. And yet up to this date 
there was not a temperance organization in the country. Almost 
everybody drank. Rum was everywhere. Births, marriages, and 
burials were all hallowed by it. Rum was in the poor man’s cup- 
board while he lived ; and when he died it was placed within a few 
feet of his coffin, that mourning friends might take a little as a token 
of respect for the departed. They often took too much—possibly 
in token of a deeper respect. Religious societies grew alarmed. 
They did not yet dream of total abstinence, and had not the faintest 
shadow of aconception of prohibition. They only thought of regu- 
lation. Total abstinence would have been hooted out of court, 
ecclesiastical as well as criminal or civil. In witness whereof, see 
this account for one day’s entertainment of ministers at the ordi- 
nation of a pastor over the South Society in Hartford, Conn., in 
1784 : 


To 3 bitters 

‘* 3 breakfasts 

** 15 boles punch 
** 24 dinners 

II bottles wine 
3 boles punch 
‘* 3 boles tody 


Ls. d. 


aoocoo0 oan ®& 


See the further fact that ‘‘ on election-day the ministers had a 
festival (for in these days, circ. 1812, the ministers were all poli- 
ticians). All the clergy used to go, walk in procession, smoke pipes, 
and drink.’’ * In further corroboration, mark these clauses of the 
constitution of the Union Temperate Society of Moreau, Sara- 
toga Co., N. Y., organized even so late as 1808, and whose orig- 
inator is on record as saying, ‘‘ We shall all become a nation of 
drunkards unless something be done, to arrest the progress of intem- 
perance.”’ 
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‘* Section I. No member shall drink rum, etc., except by advice 
of a physician (also excepting at public dinners), under penalty of 
twenty-five cents. 

‘* Section II. No member shall be intoxicated, under penalty of 
fifty cents.”’ 

In this line of ‘‘ regulation” the religious societies began in the 
latter part of the last century by protesting against drinking at 
funerals. Some clergymen refused to officiate where the drinking 
was introduced. We once heard Dr. Chambers, of Philadelphia, 
give an account of his early experience in that city. At the very 
first funeral he was called upon to attend after taking charge of his 
church, some sixty or seventy years ago, he found upon entering the 
house a table spread with liquors and tobacco, and the people freely 
indulging. Upon going to the grave, he said, with the exception 
of himself and the grave-digger, he believed there was not a man 
present who was not in danger of falling into the grave from intoxi- 
cation. He went into his pulpit the next Sabbath and told his 
people he would never again perform the funeral service in a house 
where liquor was thus served. Ai the very next funeral he was 
called to attend he found the scene repeated. And to keep his 
word good he stood on the front steps in a pouring rain, and there 
conducted the service. He then went into his pulpit the following 
Sabbath and told the people he would never again officiate at a 
funeral, either within or without the house, where drinking was 
insisted on. That banished the decanters at funerals in his parish. 
But what a scene for Christian people! How utterly impossible to 
match it now! Which way is the century grade, up or down? 
Everybody has heard of Deacon Giles’s Distillery—a tract by Dr. 
Cheever, 1835. He went to jail for writing it. A certain Deacon 
Story brought the action, who was a distiller, sold Bibles at his dis- 
tillery, and had a relative drowned in a vat. He sold his goods and 
his principles. They do not mix Bibles and spirits now. That was 
in Massachusetts. Up in New Hampshire the same year a man 
determined to have a grist-mill raising without rum. Neighbors 
abandoned the work on the first day, when the time came for grog 
and the grog did not come. The man scoured the country for men 
who would work without drink, and the mill was raised. ‘* Such 
fanaticism,” said a good old Methodist class leader in indignant 
protest—‘‘ such fanaticism will break up the Church and ruin the 
Democratic Party !”’ 

But let us leave this field of contrast and enter another—the con- 
dition of the laborer. Beyond all doubt, grave perils here confront 
us. The labor question is one of the mighty questions. Fifteen 
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years ago I heard Wendell Phillips name it the transcendent ques- 
tion. ‘‘ Slavery is settled,’’ said he. ‘* Labor and capital must be 
settled. The head of one of our great railroad corporations can 
stand at the gates of California and step eastward, and the wind of 
his garments will topple over legislatures.’’ Say, if you please, 
that the famed rhetor sacrificed truth to his rhetoric ; there is truth 
enough in Phillips’s bold figure of speech to challenge the profound- 
est thought. We say beautiful things about “‘ the ballot executing 
the freeman’s will, as lightning does the will of God,’’ but we all 
know that personal liberty leagues, distillery combinations, oil mo- 
nopolies, and so-called trusts of other sorts sometimes play the mis- 
chief with our theory. When, as in 1877, in the railway riots, ten 
American cities must be kept in order by bayonets and bullets, 
something must be the matter with the labor question. Let us 
admit that the laborer of to-day has a grievance. Strikes are not 
all causeless. Wealth too often has no heart. 
“‘ There among the glooming alleys Progress halts on palsied feet, 
Crime and hunger cast our maidens by the thousands on the street. 


There the master scrimps his haggard seamstress of her daily bread ; 
There a single sordid attic holds the living and the dead.” 


But is it true that matters in this regard are growing worse and 
worse? Are the extremes of society growing wider and wider away 


from each other, the poor growing poorer as the rich grow richer ? 
Is it a fact that the churches and the common people are falling 
apart and the gap between them becoming a gulf? Is labor hope- 
lessly on a descending road of weariness and want? And is Capital 
crushing with a heavier iron heel the energies and liberties of toil ? 
I make bold to answer the exact reverse is true. 

See the uplift of labor along ‘‘the grooves of, change.’’ How 
long is it since the laboring peasant of nearly all Europe was a 
‘‘thing’”’ that went with the soil? Serfdom tied a man to the 
estate, so that the man and the dirt were sold together. Serfdom 
took the heart and the hope and the courage out of labor, and its 
oppressions and exactions were the scandal of European civilization. 
It was not abolished in France until 1779. Prussia, Austria, Den- 
mark, Germany, Switzerland, Russia, only in this century lifted this 
debasing and deadening incubus wholly from toil. England’s labor 
was not loaded with this millstone, but others were about its neck. 
Slavery and the slave trade cursed England’s soil and ships several 
years into this century. The Protestant Queen Elizabeth knighted 
Hawkins, who sailed the first ship on the diabolical errand of plunder- 
ing one continent of human beings to sell them to another. Parlia- 
ment all through the eighteenth century declared the slave trade 
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highly beneficial to the kingdom. And Bancroft estimates that 
for one century previous to 1776 over three million people were 
torn from Africa and doomed to life-long servitude by Great Britain 
alone. But this was the negro! Certainly, the labor was black. 
But toil is not changed by color. ‘‘-A man’s a man for a’ that.”’ 
Another millstone that weighted English labor was the factory 
system. lLecky says,* ‘‘ There was nothing to equal this white 
slavery at the close of the last century.”” Thousands and thousands 
of children between six and ten years of age were unprotected, 
farmed out, left at the complete disposal of masters from twelve to 
fourteen hours, sometimes even fifteen to sixteen hours, a day, the 
boys being called up at three or four in the morning. Much is still 
to be done for English labor. But the century’s record of vast 
improvement he who runs may read. Gladstone says, ‘*‘ Laws of 
combination and compact which prevented the working population 
from obtaining the best price for their labor have been repealed. 
The lamentable and demoralizing abuses of the poor law have been 
swept away. The scandals of labor in mines, factories, and else- 
where have been removed altogether or greatly reduced. The entire 
people have good schools placed within the reach of their children. 
They work fewer hours, and yet get more wages for these fewer 
hours, and yet again with these increased wages buy at reduced rates 


almost every article the price of which can be affected by legislative 


acts. 

How was it here with labor when the last century was on the 
home-stretch ? Let some Philadelphia gazettes of 1754 give us one 
phase of the situation. These gazettes are given up largely to ad- 
vertisements. The majority of these are headed, ‘‘ Ran away from 
the subscriber.’” One escaped negro ‘‘ has a flat nose, is a great 
smoker, and a lover of white women.’’ Another ‘‘ swears continual.”’ 
Another “‘ is very religious, and ran away with a Bible.’’ Another 
‘has a bobbling gait, and the clothes he wears is uncertain.’’ One 
young negro woman is offered for sale, ‘‘ wzth her child or without, as 
suits her purchaser.’’ White slaves, English, Irish, Dutch, are 
offered for sale, ‘‘ with unexpired terms of from two to four years.”’ 
One of these white slaves is advertised asa runaway. ‘‘ Robert Cox, 
twenty-eight years old, speaks broad, being born in Oxfordshire, Eng- 
land, and had a steel collar round his neck,” (what does that mean ?) 
‘* but may have got it off."’ (It is hoped he had.) 

One hundred years ago the laborer falling from a scaffolding or 
taken sick with a fever was sure to be seized by the sheriff the 
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moment he recovered from his misfortune and to be carried to the 
jail for the bill of a few dollars which had been run up during his 
illness at the huckster’s or the tavern.* The unskilled laborer got 
two shillings a day. There was no glass on his table, no china in 
the cupboard. There were no prints on the wall. Coal he had not, 
stove he had not, matches he had not. 

Honest labor is far better conditioned now than then. It is freer, 
it is manlier, it is hopefuller. Take the world over, and the poor 
and the rich are not wider apart. How can they be? The poor are 
men, not things to be bought. A thousand arms are outstretched 
to bridge the separation where there was one a century ago. To-day 
the tyranny of capital is sometimes great. Yesterday it was in- 
famous. Do I forget the garrets and the slums and the devil of 
anarchy? No. But these are spots only, and chiefly begotten of 
the refuse of Europe, rushed in upon us in our unbounded hospi- 
tality ; while a hundred years ago anarchy tied the Bible to the tail 
of an ass and dragged it through Parisian streets, made those streets 
run blood, made all Europe tremble, and threatened to take half the 
civilized world by the throat. A million laborers are now winning 
homes to one that ever even dreamed of a home in the old night 
of toil. And the home winners do not believe in dynamite. 

But I must hasten to other points of comparison. They would 
justify the fullest treatment. They can be scarcely more than 
named. 

War is still a fearful scourge. The shadows it casts to-day are 
still too thick to let the glory of millennial morning through. See 
what it implies and involves: standing armies, immense taxation, 
the constant menace to peace, the awful havoc when the shock 
comes, and Emperor, King, President, or traitor ¢ries, ‘‘ Let slip the 
dogs of war!’’ What a flail of God it is! We are seamed and 
ridged yet with its awful smiting. The horrors are thick, the colors 
are dark. But they have been tenfold thicker and darker. Not 
until the middle of the seventeenth century did Europe agree to 
stop making slaves of prisoners of war. Havoc! The thirty years’ 
war of Germany reduced the population ten millions ; the cruelties 
inflicted were almost beyond conception. Whole towns and villages 
were laid in ashes ; vast districts turned into deserts ; churches and 
schools closed by hundreds.t The resolution of Leopold and Fred- 
erick at Pillnitz in 1792 plunged Europe into a conflict that cost 
millions of lives, and the ‘‘ mistakes of centuries,’’ says the his- 
torian, ‘‘ were expiated in an agony of disaster and humiliation.”’ 
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‘* Every individual who is a subject of Great Britain is to be made a 
prisoner of war wherever he may be found,”’ proclaimed Bonaparte 
in 1806. ‘‘ I make war against French soldiers, not against French 
citizens,’’ proclaimed King William of Germany in 1870. And even 
the blood-red hand of war is losing its stains in the tide of advancing 
Christian civilization. 

The Press is a potent thing in our modern life, big with realities 
and bigger with possibilities. Which way is the trend—up or down ? 
Hear Tennyson : 

** Author, atheist, essayist, novelist, realist, rhymster, play your part, 

Paint the moral shame of nature with the living hues of art ; 
Rip your brother’s vices open, strip your own foul passions bare ; 


Down with reticence! down with reverence! Forward! naked let them stare ; 
Feed the budding rose of boyhood with the drainage of your sewer. 


* * * * * * * * * * * 


Set the maiden fancies wallowing in the troughs of Zolaism.’’* 


But Tennyson has become pessimistic, it is said. Well, read the 
canons of literary realism, and see if he is so very wide of the truth. 
‘“ Courage to picture life as one sees it.’ ‘* True to what men and 
women know of one another’s souls.’’ These are accepted laws of 
a school of modern literature. And we get through this realistic 
stuff, the stench of brothels, and the filth of moral gutters ; and Art 
is made “ procuress for the lords of hell.’’ Turn to journalism, and 
what daubing with pitch and political vituperation and license of 
uncleanness we too often see! But the elder Pitt said the press of 
his day was “‘ like the air, a chartered libertine.’’ When we built 
our Constitution a century ago, it was no better. The fathers of the 
Republic were besmirched with the slime of partisan rancor and 
struck through with the poisoned shafts of calumny. Adams was 
denounced asa monarchist. Hamilton’s attachment to the Consti- 
tution was scouted as a hollow and hypocritical pretence. Washing- 
ton was called a ‘‘ fool from nature,’’ and Franklin ‘‘ a fool from 
age.’’ A pamphlet addressed to Washington (1796) reads thus: 
‘* Treacherous in private friendship, a hypocrite in public life, the 
world will be puzzled to decide whether you are an apostate or an 
impostor.’’ One libeller took great pains to prove that the Presi- 
dent had committed murder.t The Azrora in 1797 said, ‘* If ever 
a nation was debauched by man, deceived by man, the American 
nation has been debauched and deceived by Washington. When 
he quit public life it was said, ‘ Lord, now lettest thou thy servant 
depart in peace; for mine eyes have seen thy salvation.’’’ No 
wonder Washington characterized such licenses of the press as 
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“arrows of malevolence’ and ‘‘ outrages on common decency,”’ 
‘indecent terms scarcely to be applied to a common pickpocket.”’ * 

As to literature, bad as we are we have not yet gone ‘‘ backward, 
downward too, into the abysm”’ of that period of which Macaulay 
said, ‘‘ The caresses of harlots and the jests of buffoons regulated 
the measures of government ;”’ ‘‘ when dramatic writers represented 
adultery as the calling of a fine gentleman ;’’ when Pope dedicated his 
‘* Iliad’’ and Dryden gave his fulsome panegyric to the author of the 
most shocking descriptions of vice ; when “‘ the ribaldry of Etherege 
and Wycherley was in the presence and under the special sanction 
of the head of the Church, publicly recited by female lips in female 
ears, while the author of the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress ’ languished in a dun- 
geon for the crime of proclaiming the Gospel to the poor.’’ + 

With one other point of comparison we will close our review of 
the change wrought in ahundred years. The Church, her faith, her 
morals, her ministry, her life ; the Book, its acceptance, its authority, 
its place and power ; Religion, religious life ; what of all this com- 
pared with a century ago? The field is wide. Its full exhibition is 
simply impossible, and is not necessary. The grouping of a few 
generic, representative, and unchallengable facts will answer our 
purpose. The sun that shines to-day in this sky has dark spots in 
it. Let us name them, number them, concede all their blackness 
—formalism, mammonism, exclusivism, agnosticism, inconsistency 
of creed and life, challenge of creed itself, disregard of Sabbath, 
pride and lust of riches—call the long roll of evils in the Church, 
paint the picture as black as we justifiably can ; and now let us look 
back. 

A hundred years ago the Church was holding slaves and organizing 
lotteries and drinking rum. In the history of thé Andover Church 
a clause reads, ‘“‘ The chief causes of discipline for a hundred and 
twenty-five years were fornication and drunkenness.”’ ‘* The prev- 
alence of these vices,’’ says one who had investigated many Church 
records, ‘* was astonishing.’’ The General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church in 1798 said, ‘‘ We perceive with pain and fearful 
apprehension a general dereliction of religious principle—an abound- 
ing infidelity—a dissolution of religious society seems to be threatened. 
Formality and deadness, not to say hypocrisy, visibly pervade every 
part of the Church. The profligacy and corruption of public morals 
have advanced with a progress proportioned to our declension in 
religion.’ Of Virginia, Bishop Meade wrote scarcely a young man 
of any literary culture believed in Christianity. Towns in Western 
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New York, testifies another, were hotbeds of infidelity. Dr. Lyman 
Beecher said, ‘‘ The boys who dressed flax in the barn read Tom 
Paine, and believed him.’’ And again, ‘‘ The polluted page of in- 
fidelity everywhere met the eye, while its sneers and blasphemies 
met the ear. The result was a brood of infidels, heretics, and prof- 
ligates—a generation prepared to be carried about, as they have 
been, by every wind of doctrine, and to assail, as they have done, 
our most sacred institutions.’’ * Mr. Parton, in his ‘‘ Life of Aaron 
Burr,’’ says, in connection with the infidelity of this period, ‘* It was 
confidently predicted that Christianity could not survive two more 
generations.’ 

Abroad how was it? The elder Pitt, 1760, characterized the 
Church of England as having a ‘‘ Calvinistic creed, a Popish liturgy, 
and an Arminian clergy.”’ John Wesley said, ‘‘ Perjury infects the 
whole nation. There is nothing like it to be found in any other 
Christian or heathen nation under heaven.’’ + Knight, in his ‘* His- 
tory of England,’’t gives a fearful picture of the deplorable laxity of 
morals of the clergy of England during the last of the last century. 
The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts 
sent missionaries to the coast of Guinea, but owned plantations of 
slaves in the Barbadoes, to whom it gave no instruction whatever. 

A hundred years ago the Church of England was asleep or in 
utter apathy as to the vast heathen world. The first foreign mis- 
sionary society of America was not founded until 1810. Scarcely 
was the shore of the Dark Continent touched anywhere with Gospel 
light. China was shut in by an impenetrable wall. India was hope- 
lessly under its black pall of superstition. How is it now? Look 
at the world to-day. Dark enough is the picture. Let us not 
belittle the wide waste and barrenness. But all the world’s howling 
desolations and all its ‘‘ suburbs of hell’’ are now open to the 
Gospel. The Scriptures are in almost every tongue. Africa is en- 
circled and pierced with missions. Syria, the strategic centre of 
Mohammedanism, is in Christian possession, and a distributing 
point for the Arabic Scriptures to Islam’s followers everywhere. 
The black islands of the sea are ablaze with light. Japan waits with 
receptive and eager attitude for Gospel civilization. Asia is attacked 
all along its vast empires. And behold, these missionary waters, 
that just trickled down and out from the Church of Christ a hundred 
years ago, are now waters to swim in, a great river that cannot be 
passed over ! 

Go back, therefore, by what road we will, into the last century, 


* ‘Autobiography, vol. i., p. 273. + Sermon printed 1782. 
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we find the facts tell just one story. Inthe light of this story, some 
things seem tolerably clear. 

I. The world, on the whole, is mending. The skies are brighter 
than they were. ‘‘Sin and bile’’ are a bad combination, but the 
power that makes for righteousness is too much for them. How 
otherwise can progress be proved? ‘‘ By their fruits ye shall know 
them’’ is a Gospel law. If the lines we have pursued and the facts 
we have cited are not in proof, what would be? How would we go 
to work to prove that the former times were better than these, and 
that the century had been down grade instead of up grade? If, in 
the face of these varied, multiplied, incontrovertible facts the world 
is growing worse, then down is up and black is white and in is out. 
Then our talk of Christian civilization is a grievous absurdity. Then 
lust is better than love, and vice than virtue, and cruelty than 
mercy, and brutality than manhood, and a herd than a family, and 
a harem than a home, and savage Africa than Christian America. 

II. The best cure for pessimism is a dose of last century. The 
thing to do with a croaker is to put him to reading history. Here, 
for example, is one of these prophets of evil whose pessimistic 
imagination is the child of what the great body of intelligent Chris- 
tian believers regard as a mistaken theory concerning the second 
coming of Christ, and who, therefore, is led to discuss ‘* the present 
outlook”’ * after the following fashion: ‘‘ Never has a year closed 
with a gloomier future before it than the present (1887)... . The 
spread of infidelity among those claiming to be witnesses for Christ 
and his Word has been more rapid, perhaps, than in any past twelve 
months, and one scarcely knows where to look for a man who loyally 
stands by the sacred Scriptures at all hazards. This would be de- 
nied. with many expressions of contempt and disgust by ninety-nine 
out of every hundred in evangelical bodies ; and it is their blindness 
to the actual state of things that makes the effort to improve the 
condition so hopeless. ... If the description given by the Holy 
Ghost of the perilous times in the last days is ever true, it is true 
now. ... It will be admitted by the most careless observer that 
at the close of the present year, as never before, they see upon the 
earth distress of nations, with perplexity ; men’s hearts failing them 
for fear, and for looking after those things which are coming on the 
earth.’’ And then this gloomy-visioned seer, with a burst of confi- 
dence, asks, ‘‘ What about France, Germany, Russia, Great Brit- 
tain ?’’ as if there were nothing left us but an answer of despair. 
How the facts of history we have already cited play the mischief 
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with this conception of the times! Here are others of equal signifi- 
cance. Belgium has been set free since the century began. Ger- 
many has been consolidated, and the German Empire, says the 
Christian historian Schaff, is ‘‘ an immense advance in liberty’’ over 
the empire and the confederation that preceded it. Italy has been 
reconstituted and freed from the iron heel of the Papacy. Hungary 
has been replaced in the enjoyment of its historic rights. Ten 
million Christians under Ottoman rule, in communities that once had 
a historic name, have been restored: in the main to freedom, to prog- 
ress, and to hope. The light of a new day has broken at last upon 
the long dark night of Russia’s millions of serfs. France is to-day 
in the peace of a Republic. But a hundred years ago, July, 1789, 
there was begun by France what Lecky characterizes as ‘‘ that ter- 
rible career of anarchy which was only completely terminated by the 
wars and despotism of Napoleon ;’’ and attended, as Gladstone says, 
‘* With what unmeasured calamities and disgraces, with what fright- 
ful losses to civilization, with what an awful seed-time of nearly all 
the troubles which have since distracted Europe.’’* England suf- 
fered so from the recoil of the French Revolution, both morally and 
politically, that, inthe judgment of her best statesmen a century ago, 
‘her institutions and her empire were brought to the brink of a prec- 
ipice.’’ She is indeed weighted now with “‘ corruption and vices,”’ 
but the public conscience, Gladstone testifies, ‘*now not only 
winces, but rebels at sight of evils which it formerly viewed with in- 
difference, if not connivance.’’ And ‘‘the clergy of the Anglican 
Church are not merely zmproved, but transformed.”’ In proof that 
this isnot an opinion of which the wish has been the father, Knight's 
‘* History of England’’ assures us t+ that ‘‘ some of the most distin- 
guished coxcombs, drunkards, debauchees, and gamesters, who 
figured at the watering-places and all public places of resort a hun- 
dred years ago, were young men of the sacerdotal order.’’ And 
John Wesley, in a sermon printed in 1782, said, ‘‘ Let those who are 
acquainted with ancient and modern history say whether there is or 
ever was any heathen nation wherein such a total contempt of God, 
such horrid ungedliness, so generally and constantly prevailed.”’ If 
it is thought this must have been an exceptional period of vice and 
corruption, go back nearly a century farther and hear Ebenezer 
Erskine saying, in a sermon preached in 1714,¢ ‘‘ There are but a 
few names in Scotland that have not defiled their garments with the 
corruptions and pollutions of the times. All ranks have corrupted 
their ways, magistrates, ministers, and people.’’ Or go back a few 
* The rgth Cent., 1887. Review of Lecky. 
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years farther and hear Rev. Mr. Williams, in a sermon preached in 
London, October, 1689, testifying that.‘‘ men enter on the ministry 
as apprentices on a trade and use it as a mere means of livelihood,’’ 
and saying, ‘‘ were it not that some breathe another spirit, and more 
suitable to the Gospel of Christ, I should sit down with horror, and 
give up the land for lost.”” And then listen to the historian Hume,* 
who speaks of ‘‘the immeasurable licentiousness’’ of this period 
‘‘applauded at court,’’ and of ‘‘ that inundation of vice and licen- 
tiousness which overwhelmed the nation.”’ 

Surely from all this it is clear that something better is left us than 
an answer of despair to the question, ‘‘ What about France, Ger- 
many, Russia, Great Britain?’ It is demonstrably certain that 
nationalities have never had in the whole history of the world such 
a golden age. The instant we get out of the clouds of a precon- 
ceived theory and place our feet upon the facts, we feel the thrill of 
confidence and are sure our day is bathed in more sunshine than 
yesterday. There’s nothing like a dose of last century for pessimis- 
tic delirium—unless it be a dose of some earlier century. 

III. The old faith has not lost its grip. An open and avowed 
infidel, as Jefferson was, could not this day be elected President of 
the United States. They who think otherwise would better try 
Ingersoll. 

1V. Infidelity can never take wide and enduring hold of masses. 
Its history is a record of defeats so many, so varied, and notwith- 
standing such adroit disguises, that we may set this down as axio- 
matic—viz., that infidelity can never become the permanent belief of 
any people. As Professor Phelps says, ‘‘ The mania of suicide lurks 
in its veins.”’ 

V. The fifth point may be stated in the very words of Gladstone : + 
‘* There is one scheme, and one only, which tends and has tended 
for eighteen hundred years to centrality and univegssality, which 
carries on its forehead the notes of imperial power, which is now 
felt at every point where human breath is drawn, which is far, in- 
deed, from having accomplished its work, and which has within it 
partial, and sometimes formidable, signs of disintegration ; but 
which holds the field, holds it with ever-growing hope and effort, 
and holds it without a rival. That is the Christian scheme.”’ 

VI. The sixth and last point is, we ought to believe in-our age 
and take the encouragement of its progress, and strike heartier blows 
for God and truth. Duty is sublimie; but when its brow is sunlit 





* Hist. Eng., vol. vi., p. 375. 
+ Universitas Hominum, WV. 4. Review, December, 1887. 
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with Hope, its joy is deepest and its courage best. We shall battle 
better with the awful evils of our time if we believe that 
** The forces of the dark dissolve, 


The doorways of the dark are broken, 
The word that casts out night is spoken.” * 


The last note of ‘‘ Locksley Hall Sixty Years After’’ is not 


struck from a gospel of despair : 


** Follow light and do the right... . 
. . - Love will conquer at the last.’’ 


HERRICK JOHNSON. 
Chicago. 


* The Jubilee, Swinburne, Nineteenth Century, 1887 
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HISTORICAL NOTE. 
THE ORGANIZATION OF THE SYNOD OF BRAZIL. 


Tue first effort to introduce the Protestant faith into Brazil was made in 
1555, when a colony of Huguenots was sent by Admiral Coligny and supplied 
with ministers and teachers by Calvin. This was the first foreign mission of 
the Reformation. They established themselves on the island of Villegagnon, 
and afterward laid the foundations of the city of Rio de Janeiro. They were 
cruelly betrayed, persecuted, and scattered. In 1640 the Dutch did some 
mission work among the Indians on the northern coast, but with no lasting 
results. In 1836 the Methodist Episcopal Church South established a mission 
at Rio de Janeiro which continued six years. 

Rev. J. Leighton Wilson, D.D., was the father of permanent Protestant 
missions in Brazil. While secretary of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, he called the attention of the Church to this great empire. In 1859 he 
induced Rev. Ashbel Green Simonton to begin mission-work at Rio de Janeiro. 
In 1862 a church was there organized, and in 1865 the Presbytery of Rio de 
Janeiro was formed, which now (1888) has 20 ministers, 32 churches, and 2075 
communicants. When the Southern Presbyterian Church was established, Dr. 
Wilson became the secretary of its Executive Committee for Foreign Missions, 
and selected Brazil as one of the three foreign fields to be sustained. In 1869 
the first missionaries—Rev. Edward Lane and Rev. G. N. Morton—were sent 
out and began their work at Campinas, Several stations have been established 
in the Provinces of Sao Paulo and Minas Geraes, in the south, and of Pernam- 
buco, Ceard, and Maranhio, in the north. These have now 12 ministers, 15 
churches, and over 500 communicants, which until lately have been connected 
with home presbyteries. 

A cordial feeling has always existed in Brazil between the missionaries of the 
Northern and Southern churches. For several years the conviction has been 
spreading that more intimate relations and organic union would greatly 
strengthen them. In March, 1885, a plan of union was adopted by the Pres- 
bytery of Rio de Janeiro. It proposed the organization of a Presbyterian 
Church in Brazil, ecclesiastically independent of the churches in the United 
States, that its symbols should be the Confession of Faith, the Catechisms of 
the Westminster Assembly, and the Book of Order (of the Southern Church), 
with certain modifications to be previously agreed upon, and that the mission rela- 
tions with the churches in the United States and their Boards should continue. 
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This plan was sent to the various stations, and received hearty endorsement. 
According to its suggestion, the Presbytery of Campinas and Minas was formed 
in 1886, without ecclesiastical connection with any Synod in the United States. 
And in the same manner the Presbytery of Pernambuco was organized, August 
17th of this year. 

This movement received also the full approbation of both General Assem- 

blies. That of the Southern Church, in 1887, passed a resolution approving of 
the missionaries and churches under its care in Brazil combining with those of 
our Church to form a Synod, and thus accomplish the unification of the Pres- 
byterian Church in Brazil. In 1876 the Presbyterian Alliance in India asked 
the authorization of steps toward ‘‘ the ultimately complete organization of a 
Presbyterian Church in India.’’ After three years’ consideration, our General 
Assembly declared its future policy ‘‘ in regions occupied by the Board and 
by the missions of other Presbyterian denominations, missionary churches, 
Presbyteries, and Synods holding the same faith and order, should be encour- 
aged to enter into organic relations with each other for joint work in the com- 
mon field.” This was reiterated in 1886. And the next year the Assembly 
declared ‘‘ that in order to build up independent national churches holding to 
the Reformed doctrine and the Presbyterian polity on foreign fields, the more 
general and complete identification of our missionaries with the native minis- 
ters and churches and other foreign missionaries on these fields is of the most 
vital importance, and needs to be pushed forward as rapidly as is consistent 
with a due regard to the interests of all parties to these unions.’’ It was, 
therefore, in accordance with this declared policy of our Church that the Pres- 
bytery of Rio de Janeiro acted in proposing the plan of union and preparing 
for the organization of an independent Presbyterian Church in Brazil. At the 
last General Assembly it was announced that ‘‘ the native churches in that em- 
pire are passing to self-support and arranging, by a reconstruction ot Presby- 
teries and union with churches in connection with the Southern Presbyterian 
Church, to form the Synod of Brazil, thus constituting one national church.’’ 
It was resolved, 
‘* That a committee of seven, four ministers and three elders, be appointed to attend the 
annual sessions of the Presbytery of Rio de Janeiro, to be convened in the city of Rio 
de Janeiro on the last Thursday of August of this year, to serve as the Advisory Council 
to our brethren at the organization of the Synod of Brazil—the future General Assembly 
of that great empire.” 

The committee was appointed, with power to fill vacancies. None of the 
original committee were able to go. Rev. J. Aspinwall Hodge, D.D., of 
Hartford, Conn., and Professor Charles E. Knox, D.D., of Bloomfield, N. J., 
were appointed, and they performed the mission. Rev. G. W. Chamberlain, 
of Sao Paulo, accompanied them. 

The General Council of the Presbyterian Alliance, which met in July last in 
London, passed the following resolution : 

‘That the Council has listened with much interest to the statement of the Rev. E. 


Van Orden, with reference to the approaching union of the two branches of the Church 
in Brazil, and instructs their beloved brother to carry back with him to the field of his 
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love and labor a very cordial expression of the sympathy of the Alliance in the union 
so soon to be consummated, and its fervent pone that it may issue in very blessed 
practical and permanent results.’ 


The committee of the General Assembly had ample opportunities of becom- 
ing acquainted with the missionaries and native ministers of the Northern and 
Southern churches. At Pernambuco they were joined on the steamer by the 
new Presbytery of Pernambuco. At Sao Paulo they met the members of the 
Presbytery of Campinas and Minas, and journeyed with them to Rio de Janeiro, 
where was gathered the Presbytery of our Northern Church. At Maranhao, 
Pernambuco, Bahia, Rio de Janeiro, and Sao Paulo, they met the Sabbath or 
mid-week congregations, learned something of their methods of mission work, 
and at the latter place examined their important educational systems.- It was 
found that these missionaries and native ministers were in perfect accord. They 
had no prejudices to be removed nor conflicting principles to be harmonized. 
They realized the importance of organic union, and were eager for its realiza- 
tion. The color question demanded no consideration. It is utterly ignored 
in every congregation. The only black. member of the new Synod was a much- 
beloved Ruling Elder from a church connected with the one of the missions 
of the Southern Church. The other obstacles which hinder the union of our 
churches in this country did not present themselves in Brazil. The mission- 
aries expressed great sorrow in breaking the ties which bound them to the 
home churches, but they had labored for this union {rom mutual love, and, 
as the moderator of the Synod afterward said in his address to the committee, 
‘* from a sense of duty, from a deep conviction that we could thus better pro- 
mote the interests of the kingdom of God. One in doctrine, polity, and aim, 
there was nothing here that should keep us any longer apart. We believed 
that loyalty to our Redeemer and to His cause required us to make patent the 
unity which in reality existed.” Nor was there any want of confidence be- 
tween the missionaries and the native ministers, nor difference of opinion as to 
methods of labor, nor hesitation in seeking full identification. 

The committee spent several days on the steamer with the Presbytery of Per- 
nambuco and representatives of the other two Presbyteries, in making a careful 
examination of the plan of union, the symbols of faith, the Book of Order, and 
especially the changes to be proposed in the form of government. These changes 
did not involve any of the principles of our Presbyterian polity. They consisted 
in the recognition of the Synod as the highest judicatory until a General 
Assembly shall be formed, in determining the number and character of the 
agencies to be used in Church work and in authorizing lay helpers, male and 
female, under sessional and presbyterial control. This last provision, although 
strongly urged by some, was not introduced into the constitution, but was by 
the Synod approved as a provisional measure for a three years’ trial. These 
consultations and the conferences of the Presbyteries at Rio de Janeiro were 
conducted with perfect harmony, painstaking care, and fidelity to the principles 
of doctrine and polity involved. Nothing was admitted in the constitution 
that did not receive a two-thirds vote of all the Presbyteries. 
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The Synod was organized on the evening of September 6th, in the First 
Presbyterian Church of Rio de Janeiro, After the sermon, by Rev. E. Lane, 
the plan of union was read, and the members of the Synod gave their assent 
and afterward subscribed their names. Rev. A. L. Blackford, D.D., was 
elected Moderator, Rev. E. Lane, Vice-Moderator, and native pastors stated 
and temporary clerks. ‘The next evening the Synod received the salutations 
of our Assembly by the committee ; of the Reformed (Dutch) Church by 
letter ; of the Methodist Episcopal Church South by Bishop J. C. Grandberry ; 
and the resolution of congratulations of the Council of the Presbyterian Alli- 
ance. ‘The sessions continued until September 13th The boundaries of four 
Presbyteries were determined—Rio de Janeiro, Séo Paulo, Minas, and Pernam- 
buco. ‘It was resolved to estabiish as soon as possible a ‘Theological Seminary 
at Rio de Janeiro, and Rev. A. L. Blackford, D.D., and Rev. J. R. Smith 
were nominated as Professors. And three Boards, or Executive Committees, 
were formed—of Mission (Home and Foreign), of Education, and of Publica- 
tion. The Synod then adjourned to meet on the first Thursday of Septem- 
ber, 1891. 

The rapid growth of these missions, the union so happily consummated, and 
the full development at this time of this Brazilian Church were not fortuitous 
circumstances. Nor were they merely the results of proper Christian spirit 
and the carrying out of an approved policy. Under God's providence no 
event is fortuitous or isolated. All events are parts of His plan. When He 
creates a man, there is a garden already planted for him to till. When Christ 
organizes an apostolic band the fields are white unto the harvest, and the twelve 
are necessitated to pray for more laborers. Simultaneously with the growth 
and development of the Presbyterian Church in Brazil other changes have 
been made with marvellous rapidity. These are religious, social, and political, 
all are intimately connected and have a close relation to missions. The Rom- 
ish Church has had in Brazil a peculiar history. It was made by the Portu- 
guese the State religion, and received full power to develop and exercise its 
energies. It was far removed from the modifying restraints of civilized nations 
and from the influence of the Reformed churches and communities. For 
more than two hundred years it was undisturbed by the presence of Protestant 
teachers. It had full scope to reveal its real character, develop its resources, 
and prove what it could do for the nation and for heathen Indian tribes. ‘The 
results have not been satisfactory to itself nor to the people. Its churches, for 
the most part, are old and out of repair. Its services, which once rivalled in 
splendor even those in Rome, fail to attract. Its priests have lost political 
influence and even official and personal respect. ‘The masses are uneducated. 
The facts and principles of Christianity are almost unknown. The people 
either practise the grossest forms of superstition and idolatry or declare them- 
selves free from all religious restraints and beliefs. Immorality is very prev- 
alent, and is unrebuked. This state of affairs naturally caused alarm and 
inquiry. The priests have been advised by the Enrperor to regain their power 
by instructing the people. Men have been asking is there a revelation from 
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God, and what is His plan of salvation. The present crisis has been long fore- 
seen. For political reasons, religious toleration has been secured by an article 
in the constitution, in the face of priestly opposition. ‘The Government has 
granted protection to Protestants in their public and private worship. The re- 
maining restrictions are fast being removed. The Liberals and the Republi- 
cans, the two growing political parties, for various reasons, are contending for the 
disestablishment of the Romish Church and the granting of full liberty to all 
denominations. This will be accomplished before long. Public and private 
schools have been established and are encouraged. ‘The Portuguese Bibles, in- 
troduced by Rev. J. C. Fletcher, in 1851, although many have been burned, 
have penetrated into the far interior and are still accomplishing wonderful re- 
sults, and those carried by Bible agents and our missionaries are eagerly received. 
Wherever any one will read or preach the Word of God an audience will gather 
to hear. The whole country is open to mission laborers, and these will be 
protected by the Government. 

The social changes are as marked and culminating. The former seclusion 
of women of the highest rank, is no longer enforced. Class distinctions 
are disappearing. Anamalgamation of the three races Portuguese, Indian, and 
negro, is rapidly progressing. Color and previous condition are not disqualifica- 
tions to social, professional, military, or political positions.. The manners and 
customs of other nations are being introduced. Immigration has been en- 
couraged, and great numbers from all lands, civilized and uncivilized, are hasten- 
ing to fill up the unoccupied land and to modify and develop the character of the 
nation. Politicians regard this immigration as a vital necessity to the prosperity 
of the empire, and are removing every hindrance. ‘They are laboring, therefore, 
to secure liberty of worship, and last May enacted the immediate emancipation 
of the slaves. The necessary social effects of this act are already apparent, and 
greater changes will be accomplished in the near future. These transformations 
are radical, and are advancing with wonderful rapidity. They not only offer 
peculiar opportunities to our missionaty operations, but demand of the Church 
increased labor in this crisis of moulding and determining social conditions, and 
among these various classes now brought within her influence. 

The political changes are closely connected with the religious and social, and 
are keeping step in the rapid march toward a crisis not far off. The Romish 
Church has brought itself into contempt and excited a dread of its political 
and religious influence. The rise of the Liberal Party and the rapid growth of 
the Republican have, in a great measure, been effected by this anti-Catholic 
feeling. Their principles and plans are clearly expressed with increasing free- 
dom of speech in publications, and even in the halls of legislation. Their 
measures are very significant, such as the Toleration act, the abolition of monas- 
tic institutions, the Rio Branco law, the emancipation of the slaves, the eligi- 
bility of non-Catholics to office, the Liberty-of Worship bill passed by the 
Senate, and called for in the Lower House, the amendment excusing deputies 
from the oath to support the Romish Church and the monarchy, the proposi- 
tion to extend to the Senators like liberty, the avowed purpose to disestablish 
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the Church and prevent priestly influence over the heads of the Government, 
and the project of transforming the empire into a Republic. The whole politi- 
cal aspect is intensely interesting. Each new step is in the same direction. 
The three parties are eagerly watching and preparing for the crisis, which is de- 
layed only by the precarious health of the respected and liberal-minded Emperor. 

It is at this important epoch in the history of Brazil, when religious, social, 
and political changes are hastening to a common issue ; when each movement 
opens new fields and opportunities for mission-work ; when Protestant Christi- 
anity is the influence most needed by the nation and people, that our Presby- 
terian churches have united in that land and organized the Synod of Brazil. 
The magnitude of the work before them is appreciated. They are taxing all 
their energies. Their earnest call for help must not be disregarded. 


J. Asprinwatt Hopee. 
Hartford, Conn. 




















VIII. 
EDITORIAL NOTES. 


MINISTERIAL EDUCATION. 


One of the greatest difficulties that the American Presbyterian Church has to 
contend with is an inadequate supply of ministers. This difficulty has always 
existed in this country, it still continues, and is likely to remain with us for a 
long time to come. This difficulty is due to the rapid growth of the popula- 
tion of the United States, which retains all of its own enormous increase by 
birth, and also receives an additional population from other countries at the 
rate of half a million a year. The supply of ministers might be sufficient to 
take care of the native population if it were stationary and if the natural in- 
crease remained in the old centres ; but a very large portion of the population 
is constantly on the move, and is establishing new settlements which rapidly 
grow into towns, cities, and States. It is evident that there must be an extraor- 
dinary provision for these new settlements, and that the ordinary average of 
ministerial supply such as would suffice for the Old World is altogether insuffi- 
cient for the New World. Moreover, the freedom of worship and varieties of 
religious opinion that have been imported for the most part from the Old World 
make increased demands upon the population to supply all these little flocks 
with pastors. Where one church and one minister would be sufficient for a 
town in accordance with the proportions of the Old World, three, four, or half 
a dozen are required by this splitting up of Protestant Christianity into such a 
great number of denominations. If the foreigners who come to our shores 
brought their ministers with them, they would not increase our burdens in this 
respect. But, in fact, very few ministers come to the United States from the 
Old World, so that the result of this migration from Europe to America is to 
relieve the churches of Europe of the necessity of providing these people with 
churches and ministers, and to impose this additional burden upon the 
churches of America. Owing to these three reasons extraordinary measures 
must be taken in America to supply the people with a sufficient number of 
ministers. 

The Presbyterian, Reformed, and Congregational churches have insisted 
upon an educated ministry, and accordingly they have never been able to 
supply the people who belonged to them by inheritance with a sufficient num- 
ber of pastors ; consequently the history of these denominations is a history of 
loss of relative position and importance in the religious life of America, which 
has been counterbalanced by the gain of the Methodist, Baptist, Cumberland 
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Presbyterians, and other minor denominations who have not insisted upon a 
full ministerial education for their pastors. ‘The churches that have insisted 
upon an educated ministry have declined relatively in the number of their 
ministers and people when compared with the churches that have had a large 
uneducated and partially educated ministry. On the other hand, there can be 
little doubt that the churches with educated ministers have accomplished the 
most for the establishment of institutions of learning, in providing America 
with a theological literature, and in the great cities they have ordinarily the 
largest, wealthiest, and most powerful churches, and the ablest and most influ- 
ential preachers and teachers, 

The discussion as to the need of a partially educated ministry has again 
broken out in the Presbyterian Church. This question has already been the 
chief occasion of two separations from the Presbyterian Church, and one divi- 
sion, and it had not a little to do with the second division. The same differ- 
ences prevail now in the Church that have been in it from the beginning. The 
experience of the Church in the past teaches us that we should handle the ques- 
tion with firmness and caution, ‘The question has gained some new features 
in recent years, owing to the great enlargement of the curriculum of the colleges 
and the theological seminaries on the one side, and the increased demand for 
Christian workers in our cities on the other. It seems timely, therefore, to 
reconsider the question in its new bearings. 

At the outset it is important to distinguish between the ideal and the real in 
the ministry. Theological education ought ever to aim at the ideal, but it is 
not possible to attain the ideal under present conditions, and we are obliged to 
content ourselves with a maximum that falls far short of it. But even this 
maximum can be attained only by a portion of the ministers. The majority 
will not go very far beyond the minimum. And, in fact, the minimum re- 
quired by the laws of the Church must be lowered in numbers of exceptional 
cases in our Presbyteries. And there are not a few of our experienced pastors 
and practical workers who think that this minimum is exacting more than it is 
wise to exact in the present condition of the Church and in view of the needs 
of the unevangelized masses. 

I think that there are considerable reasons for complaint with the present 
customs of ministerial education and the way in which these are used in the 
Presbyteries of the Church. The doctrine of the parity of the ministry does 
not require that all ministers should have the same kind and degree of educa- 
tion. ‘There are diversities of gifts in the ministry, and these diversities ought 
to have their freedom to unfold toward the realization of their ideals. There 
are differences of ability, and all cannot accomplish the same tasks. There 
ought to be more freedom and flexibility in education for the ministry. 

-If we consider the ideal of ministerial education, there is no theological 
school in America or in Europe that realizes it. The ideal is nearer realization 
in the university system of Germany, and consequently those who desire the 
highest theological culture are required to spend several years of special study 
in Germany after doing the best work they can do in the theological schools of 
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America. The American theological school will never be able to do this higher 
theological work until provision is made for several years’ work by the best 
students as fellows after graduation in the theological seminary. This will 
require the endowment of more professorships, the enlargement of libraries, and 
the establishment of a considerable number of fellowships. Such a higher 
theological education can be attained only by a very small proportion of the 
ministers. But the Church needs such ministers, and it can never accomplish 
its highest intellectual and moral problems without considerable numbers of 
theological scholars who tread firmly in the heights of theology. The great 
majority of the ministry will abide in the middle ranks. For such the present 
theological course of study is well adapted. It is not altogether perfect, even 
for them. It would not be difficult to suggest a number of improvements even 
here. But we have no space for it at present. This course of study requires 
as the minimum of time ten years of special preparation ; but taking into 
account delays owing to ill-health, and hindrances arising from lack of means 
and various other causes, there are few who will not need more time, so that 
probably the average time will be twelve years. This time would be lengthened 
to fifteen or eighteen years in most cases if the student were required to earn 
his way into the ministry by spending considerable portions of his time at work 
for self-support., I shall not deny that this might be wholesome discipline in 


‘many cases, But in most cases this work would consume valuable time that 


is needed for ministerial education, and at the same time deprive the Church 
of several years of ministerial service. In the old countries, where the supply 
of ministers is much greater, the Church can get on without these years of ser- 
vice. And yet in all the churches it has been found necessary to give financial 
aid to students for the ministry, and so save their precious time and strength 
for ministerial service. All the more is this necessary in the American Presby- 
terian Church, where the need of ministers is so great, and where every lost 
year counts against the success of the Church and the Gospel. It has therefore 
been the established policy of the American Presbyterian Church from the 
earliest times tg furnish such financial aid to theological students as may be 
necessary to enable them to pursue their studies without interruption. No one 
who knows the history of our Church and understands its present situation can" 
doubt the wisdom of this policy. ; 

We have thus far considered the highest grade of ministers and those of the 
middle grade. What shall be done with those in the lower grades who cannot 
accomplish so much as our customs and rules of theological education require ? 
There are some who say at once we do not care to have such ministers. The 
Church is better off without them. There are too many weak: and inefficient 
men in the ranks at the present time. I have great sympathy with these views, 
and if all these candidates for the ministry were weak and inefficient, lacking 
native ability and powers of usefulness, I would say without hesitation, Let no 
such men intrude into the high calling of the ministry ; let no such men be 
thrust upon the Church of God. But the class of men I am now to consider 
are not such men. ‘There are too many weak and inefficient men who intrude 
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into the ministry at the present time. Such men are able to fulfil all the re- 
quirements of our colleges, seminaries, and Presbyteries. They manage to 
keep at the foot of their classes and to drag themselves along through their courses 
of study. Not a few of them are dead weights for their fellow-students and 
professors to carry. They have no haste to enter the ministry. They will go 
on as long as the Church will sustain them. They would have no objection 
to several additional years of study. Not a few of them are obliged to undergo 
several additional years in order to overcome the conditions that have been 
imposed upon them for their laziness and inefficiency. Such dullards will be 
_ sure to make dull and inefficient ministers. They ought never to be allowed 
to enter the ministry. They ought never to receive a dollar from the funds of 
the Church. They ought to receive no pity in their examinations or conditions. 
There is a great lack of moral courage and practical sagacity in the Church in 
dealing with such cases of student inefficiency which will ere long become min- 
isterial inefficiency. 

But there are excellent men who are at the present time restrained from 
entering upon the ministry because they cannot fulfil the conditions of min- 
isterial education for lack of time. Students called to-the ministry while in the 
academy or the college may go on without difficulty and complete their studies 
in the theological school. But if a young man is called to the ministry from 
trade or mercantile life, it is a serious matter for him to begin at the academy 
and look forward to ten or twelve years of study in preparation for the ministry. 
There are not a few young men who are called to the ministry from the profes- 
sions of law and medicine, and even as teachers in the common schools, who 
have had no collegiate education. ‘These have at a mature age to contemplate 
four years in college and three years of the theological seminary after that. 
There are nota few young men who enter the ministry notwithstanding all 
these discouragements, who fulfil the requirements of the Church so far as pos- 
sible, receiving such consideration and relief as the laws of the Church and the 
institutions of learning are able to give. 

But it is clear that there are discouragements and hindranges in the way of 
young men who may be called to the ministry from mercantile life that do not 
exist in the case of young men who are in the lines of advancement toward a 
classical education. Is it right for the Church to presume in this way that its 
ministers are to be called from the boys in classical academies and in colleges ? 
Is it true that God no longer calls his ministers from the ranks of fishermen, 
tent-makers, carpenters, masons, bankers’ clerks, bookkeepers, and school- 
teachers, and those other numerous avocations in. which the great mass of man- 
kind work? And is it necessary to put such persons as may be called, after 
they have entered into these avocations and are no longer boys, through the 
treadmill of the ten years of classical education? I think not. It is well 
known that there are indirect ways at present of getting over this difficulty. 
But the young men outside of the lines of classical study do not see them or 
know them, and these indirect ways must come to them as favors which they 
hesitate to ask and which, when accepted, do not at all times put them in the 
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best position for the maintenance of their manhood and the cultivation of their 
best instincts and nobler moral powers. 

In the discussion of the lowering of the requirements for ministerial educa- 
tion, it is common to begin at the wrong end. The best men of the class I 
am now speaking of do not ask to be relieved of the studies of the theological 
school. They are not afraid of their Hebrew Bible or their Greek Testament. 
It is the dull and lazy, the inefficient and the unprofitable graduate of the 
college who shows his dislike for Bible study. He has been tortured by 
Greek and Latin in college. He has laid them aside for two years in 
the junior and senior years, and he hopes that it will be forever. He is 
the one who has made up his mind that he has no talent for language, 
and that the English Bible is good enough for him. It will not be difficult 
for young men from trades and mercantile pursuits, who are eager for study, 
with a reasonable amount of special preparation for the theological school, ' 
to outstrip such graduates of colleges as these. I have seen such eager 
students do it so many times that I have no hesitation in saying that I prefer 
such men who have never enjoyed the privilege of college to those dull and 
slippery fellows who have gained from college little else than their diplomas. 

There are certain qualifications that every minister ought to have—such as 
(1) the call of God, (2) personal consecration, (3) religious experience result- 
ing from the call and the consecration that will distinguish him from others, 
(4) intellectual powers that will enable him to understand the truth of God, 
and gifts of expression that may be trained to teach and preach with the voice 


and pen, (5) moral powers, a good conscience, quick instinct of right, and 
correct habits. 

Without such qualities there is no ground for a theological education. Min- 
isters are not made, they are called and endowed by God. The only thing 
that we can do is to train these men so that they may fulfil their calling and use 
their endowments to the best advantage in the service of God. 


‘* The mind alike 
Vigorous or weak, is capable of culture, 
But still bears fruit according to its nature, 
’Tis not the teacher’s skill that rears the scholar: 
The sparkling gem gives back the glorious radiance 
It drinks from other light, but the dull earth 
Absorbs the blaze and yields no gleam again.” 


- 


Those who have not the natural gifts can never be trained if they spend their 
entire lifetime in the training. Theological education bases itself on these 
natural qualifications and spiritual endowments, and it has (1) to cultivate the 
piety of the preacher, (2) to train his ability to teach and preach, both by voice 
and pen ; (3) it has also as its chief work to train him ina knowledge of the 
Gospel. He must know his message, He must have something to preach. 
The several theological professors give him this material and show him how to 
use it. 

We have to inquire what is the minimum of training that may be necessary, 
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for there is evidently no maximum here. The minimum should be as high as 
possible, and we should err rather on the side of the maximum. Of the ten 
years usually spent in the course of study in preparation for the ministry, seven 
are devoted to the training in the arts and sciences to make the scholar. 
Special theological education in our seminaries is built on such scholarship. 
If there is to be a shortening of the course of study, it is clear that it should be 
in those studies that make the scholar rather than the preacher, not therefore 
of the theological course, unless there be in it some studies that are more tech- 
nical than necessary ; but of the school course and of the college course, 
where the unessential things really are. The colleges have filled their curri- 
culum full with studies that are no essential part of a ministerial preparation. 
The entire college course in Latin, Greek, and mathematics is not essential to a 
theological education. The Latin, Greek, and mathematics of the prepar- 
atory school are about all that are necessary. The studies of the theological 
seminary require that a young man should read Latin and Greek prose at sight, 
with a correct knowledge of the grammars. This he ought to be able to do in 
the preparatory school. He should be able, after a little practice, to read at 
sight the Greek Testament and the Latin of ecclesiastical authors. But, in 
fact, few of the graduates of our colleges can do as much as this. The most 
of them have two years or more after the sophomore year, in which they forget 
their Latin and Greek. Large numbers of the graduates of American colleges 
cannot read the Gospel of Mark and Calvin’s Institutes in the original lan- 
guages without grammar and lexicon. There is very little reading of Latin in our 
theological seminaries at the present time ; and it is necessary to give theologi- 
cal students special training in Greek grammar in order that they may under- 
stand their Greek Testament. As things now are in the American colleges, I 
would prefer, looking only at the study of the Greek New Testament and the 
Hebrew Bible, to receive students at the end of their sophomore year ; fora 
large proportion of them lay aside their classics for the most part in the upper 
college classes, lose their habits of linguistic study, forget the technical matters 
of Greek and Latin grammar, and lose their facility in reading and in trans- 
lation. 

Of course the other departments of the theological seminary need the prepara- 
tion in logic, psychology, ethics, history, literature, and other branches that 
are taught in the junior and senior years in college. ‘There is no danger that 
the theological student will gain too much preparation in the lines of study 
opened up to him in college. It would be an advantage for the higher grade 
of students if they could take graduate courses in our colleges before entering 
the theological seminary. The students of the middle grades have not too 
much in the college curriculum. They might have still more with advantage. 
The difficulty is that with the present options they choose those studies that are 
not always the best for preparation for a theological seminary. And the lower 
grade of students give too much attention to non-essentials at the expense of 
the essentials for theological preparation. 

It is in the minds of not a few professors of our theological seminaries that 
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we shall be obliged to require an entrance examination for the theological 
school, and that we cannot depend upon the diplomas of the colleges as suffi- 
cient evidence of a suitable preparation for a:theological seminary. I do not 
hesitate to state that I am in favor of such an entrance examination. I would 
not ask the question in such an examination whether the candidate were a 
graduate of college or not, but whether he could sustain an examination in such 
studies as we regard essential for the foundation of theological training. 

The present college course requires, or at least encourages, too much study 
in the lines embraced in the philosophical faculty of a German university. 
The American college has developed too much in that direction, and all its 
tendencies are toward that line of study. The philosophical faculty in Ger- 
many embraces all studies that are not included in the faculties of law, medi- 
cine, and theology, and does not limit itself to philosophy. The American 
colleges do not teach too much philosophy, but too little to give a suitable 
preparation for the study of systematic theology ; more attention should be 
given to psychology, ethics, social science, and the history of philosophy. 
They do not give too much English literature and rhetoric, but too little to 
give a suitable preparation for a course of homiletics ; not too much history, 
but too little to give a preparation for Church history. But the colleges teach 
more mathematics, physical science, and more of the difficult and higher Greek 
and Latin classics than a theological student needs. If he have the time and 
the ability to master all these studies, he should be encouraged to take them ; 
for a Christian minister is able to use all knowledge. But these are not essen- 
tial studies, and the student for the ministry ought to keep the Christian min- 
istry chiefly in mind, and not allow himself to be overwhelmed and distracted 
by studies that are aside from his task. 

The American college in its origin used to teach Hebrew, dogmatic theology, 
Biblical history, and the English Bible. It used to make preparation for the 
ministry its chief aim ; but there are few colleges that have retained this aim. 
They threw overboard one after another the studies preparatory to the ministry, 
even the study of the Hebrew language. It has been necessary in recent years 
to make great efforts to induce the colleges to restore Hebrew and the study of 
the English Bible to their original places in the course, but this movement is 
only in part successful. I have never seen any answer to the question what 
has become of the endowments that have been given in olden times for the 
teaching of Hebrew and other portions of Biblical and theological work. We 
do not claim that the college at the present time should make the theological 
school its final aim, but we urge that the college should fulfil its original design 
and give its attention to the preparation of its students for work in the four 
faculties in the university course, and that it should not neglect this work in 
order to become a so-called university, which, after all, can only be a partial 
copy of the philosophical faculty of a German university. 

If there is to be a shortening of the course of preparation for the ministry, 
it should be in the college and not in the special course of the theological 
seminary. 

8 
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It has been found necessary to organize special institutions for the training 
of ministers for the Germans and the Freedman that combine the academy, 
college, and seminary in one shortened course of study. ‘This is the method 
of the English Dissenting colleges and of the Diocesan seminaries of the Church 
of England. ‘The question arises whether the Church might not establish two 
or more such colleges for the class of students of which I have been speaking. 
I can conceive of such institutions, say one in Philadelphia and another in St. 
Louis, where the course of study, including academy, college, and seminary, 
could be reduced to five years of ten months, and where all the essentials of 
theological training might be given and all the requirements of our Presby- 
terian Jaw might be fulfilled. 

Another way would be for the colleges to make their entire course optional, 
and then the seminaries might agree as to the studies that they would require 
as indispensable for an entrance examination, so that students for the ministry 
who have not the time to try for a diploma of the college might take these 
essential studies in two years. But if our colleges are unwilling to do this, I 
can see no other way than that the Church shall establish such special colleges, 
or else annex preparatory departments to our theological seminaries for the 
training of special students of the kind that 1 have pointed out. 

There are many reasons in favor of this latter course. What is needed is not 
a readjustment of the course of study in the theological seminary, but a recon- 
struction of the course of preparation for it. This special preparation could be 
made by the seminary itself if it cannot be gained in the colleges. It might 
use its Fellows as instructors in this preparatory department, and thus train 
them while it is training the preparatory classes. The professors in the semi- 
naries might give a portion of their time to this preparatory work. 

The course of preparation ought to embrace the following studies : (1) The 
Greek language, with a thorough study of the grammar and exercises in read- 
ing the best specimens of Greek prose, with the aim to cultivate the powers of 
the student to read at sight in preparation for the study of the New Testament. 

(2) The elements of Hebrew grammar and the ability to read easy Hebrew 
prose in preparation for the study of the Hebrew Bible. 

(3) Latin grammar and Latin prose writers, with the aim to gain an ease in 
reading at sight in preparation for the reading of ecclesiastical Latin. 

(4) Logic, psychology, ethics, sociology, and the history of philosophy, in 
preparation for dogmatic theology and Christian ethics, 

(5) English rhetoric and English literature, in preparation for a course in 
homiletics. 

(6) General history in preparation for the study of Church history. 

(7) A study of the English Bible. 

(8) A cultivation of the voice both for speaking and singing. 

These are the studies that are needed in a course of preparation for work in 
a theological seminary. In my judgment these might be given to young men 
such as I have described in a preparatory school under the direction of the 
faculty of a theological seminary. 
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Such an institution should be carefully guarded and used only for the pur- 
poses indicated. No encouragement should be given to any one to shorten his 
course of study in college. It is designed for'those only who have excellent 
reasons why they cannot go to college and undertake the full college course. 
No student should be admitted to this preparatory school under twenty-one 
years of age, and who cannot satisfy the faculty as to his ability and piety. It 
should be made clear that such a preparatory school is no rival of the college, 
and that it aims to do a work that the colleges cannot or will not do. 

The course of study ought to be so severe that it would stay the progress of 
those who lack the proper qualifications. Such an institution is designed for the 
rapid progress of able and eager men, and no dull and lazy students should be 
tolerated within its walls. Such students should be so aided that they may give 
their entire time to the work, because they have a large amount of work to 
accomplish in a short time. Such a preparatory school might be so hedged in 
that all evils might be warded off, and a new source of supply opened up for 
the Christian ministry that would yield us a class of men that are greatly needed, 
especially for the hard missionary work of the Church. 


C. A, Briaes. 
New York. 


THE NEW CREED OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. 


THERE are few, probably, who doubt that it is beyond human powers to 
frame a creed as extended as the Westminster Confession of Faith, which can 
be adopted in all its propositions as the personal belief of each of a large body 
of ministers. Wherever, therefore, the formula of subscription is such as really 
or apparently asserts the adoption of every proposition of the Confession as the 
personal faith of the subscriber, consciences are wounded and a real necessity 
exists for relief. The most natural, and, as it seems to us; altogether the best 
way of seeking this relief is so to modify the formula of subscription as to allow 
all the liberty that is consistent with the Church’s witness to the truth. This 
is the way that has been adopted by the American Presbyterians, who require 
candidates for ordination ‘‘ sincerely to receive and adopt the Confession of 
Faith of this Church as containing she system of doctrine taught in the Holy 
Scriptures,’’ or, as the original Synod expressed it in 1729, to ‘‘ declare their 
agreement in, and approbation of, the Confession of Faith, with the Larger and 
Shorter Catechisms of the Assembly of Divines at Westminster, as being 7 ail 
the essential and necessary articles, good forms of sound words and systems of 
Christian doctrine.’’ The framing of a ‘‘ Declaratory Statement,”’ setting forth 
the sense in which the Church understands her standards—as has been done, 
for example, by the United Presbyterians of Scotland—seems to us a much 
more clumsy device. Its effect is simply to amend the Confession by indirec- 
tion in certain specified points (and if amendment is to be made, why not do 
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it directly ?), while leaving the liberty of the subscriber just as much in bondage 
to the (now altered) Confession as before ; it, therefore, does not in any way 
supersede the necessity for a freer formula of subscription. Unless the Church 
no longer adheres to the system of doctrine taught in the Confession, the 
formulation of a wholly new creed, to be substituted for it, labors under still 
more serious disadvantages. Nor can the new creed, any more than the old, 
be received in its ~psissima verba by the whole body of adherents. Only if it is 
confined within such narrow limits, and is expressed in such vague terms, as to 
lose all distinctive character, can the necessity of the less strict subscription to 
even it be avoided : and in this case it fails to serve the purposes for which a 
creed exists. 

It is not strange that the Presbyterian Church of England has felt, in com- 
mon with her sister churches, the need of relief from a strict subscription to the 
Confession. The peculiarity of her case is the comprehensiveness of the relief 
which she has sought. Other churches have been satisfied with a revised 
formula of subscription, or a declaratory statement, or a new creed. The 
Presbyterian Church of England has set vigorously to work and provided her- 
self with all three. And now, after five years of hard labor, she finds herself 
facing her embarrassing wealth of expedients with her mind apparently not yet 
clearly made up what to do with any of them. 

The movement which has resulted in the preparation of the new ‘* Articles 
of the Faith,’’ now before the Presbyteries of that Church for consideration, was 
fairly inaugurated at the London meeting of the Synod in 1883. Overtures in 
almost identical terms had come up from the Presbyteries of Birmingham and 
London, reciting that ‘‘ the Westminster Confession of Faith, while held in high 
and deserved honor in this Church, as setting forth that system of doctrine 
which this Church with unabated firmness teaches and maintains, is found to 
be no longer so well suited in form and expression as it was in former times to 
the actual condition and wants of the Church ;’’ and praying the Synod “‘ to 
take the relation of the Church to this subordinate standard into careful consid- 
eration, with a view to such prudent and timely action as to its wisdom may 
seem meet.’’ A more explicit overture also came up from the Presbytery of 
Liverpool, which, on the ground that the Westminster Confession “‘ fails in the 
opinion of many to answer so fully as formerly’’ the function of setting forth 
the sense in which the Church understands the teaching of Holy Scripture, and 
of forming a basis for church-membership, prays the Synod ‘‘ to take these 
premises into consideration, and appoint a committee with instructions to enter 
into communication with the other Presbyterian churches in this matter, in the 
hope that in concert with them a shorter and fuller statement of Biblical teach- 
ing on those doctrines that are held to be of chief importance and find universal 
acceptance in Presbyterian churches, may be drawn up on the main lines of 
the Westminster Confession, more suited to the wants of the Church of our 
time.’’ In response to these overtures the Synod by a large majority adopted 
a paper which began by expressing its sense of the gravity of the situation, and 
affirming ‘‘ its unabated adherence to the doctrine contained in the Westminster 
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Confession,’’ and then appointed a committee, which it instructed: ‘‘ 1. To 
consider whether any, and if so what, changes may with advantage be made in 
the existing formulas, by which office-bearers affirm their adherence to the Con- 
fession of Faith. 2. To consider whether it is desirable that any explanatory 
declaration be adopted by the Church, with a view to make it more clear in 
what sense the Church understands her subordinate standard or any portions 
thereof. 3. To consider whether, with a view to secure some briefer and more 
available compendium of fundamental doctrine, this Church ought not to 
approach the General Council of the Presbyterian Alliance, to meet at Belfast 
next year, by memorial or otherwise, on the subject of such a digest of doctrine 
designed to embody that ‘ Consensus of the Reformed Confessions’ on which 
the said Alliance is based.”’ 

The comprehensiveness of these instructions seems to have proved embarrass- 
ing to the committee, and to have caused it to take an uncertain, not to say a 
vacillating, course. It was apparently the intention of the Synod to remit to 
the committee the whole subject of the relation of the Church to the Confes- 
sion, in the expectation that it would report an explicit answer to the questions : 
1. Whether the Church needed relief in the matter of her subscription to her 
subordinate standards, and 2. Whether, if needed, this relief should be sought 
in a change in the formulas of subscription, or by means of a declaratory state- 
ment conditioning the subscription, or by the substitution of ‘‘ some briefer 
and more available compendium’’ for the document subscribed. It is prob- 
ably important, however, to remember that the overtures on which the action 
was based recited dissatisfaction not so much with the relation of the Church 
to the Confession as with the Confession itself, and one of them proposed action 
looking openly toward the drawing up of a shorter and more acceptable creed. 
The committee may have felt, therefore, from the first that the ultimate design 
of its appointment was the preparation of this ‘‘ briefer and more available 
compendium of fundamental doctrine’’—although its actual instructions in this 
matter only empowered it to consider whether the Presbyterian Alliance ought 
not to be memorialized on the subject of the preparation of its proposed ‘‘ Con- 
sensus of Reformed Confessions.’’ 

It appears, at all events, to have acted on this theory ; and so to have framed 
its work as to lead the Synod on to this issue. As the result of its first year’s 
deliberations it recommended to the Synod of 1884 a revised formula of sub- 
scription which required the adoption of ‘‘ “he system of doctrine’ contained in 
the Westminster Confession, instead of ‘‘ the doctrine,’’ as heretofore. But it 
also reported that it had already determined the scope and general contents 
which a declaratory statement should take, if such a document should be pre- 
pared, and recommended that it should be instructed to prepare such a paper ; 
and further, that while it was not needful to memorialize the Council of the 
Presbyterian Alliance regarding the preparation of a ‘‘ Consensus of the Re- 
formed Confessions,’’ ‘‘ it was unanimously agreed ’’ ‘‘ that ‘ a briefer and more 
available compendium of fundamental doctrine’ would not only be of great 
value in itself, but would probably aid the Church in solving the difficulties 
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which led’’ to the appointment of the committee, and it therefore asked to 
be instructed to consider in what way such a compendium ‘‘ may be best pre- 
pared and the uses which it might serve.’’ The committee having been in- 
structed according to its requests, it is not surprising that it was forced to 
report next year (1885) that the majority of the Presbyteries thought that the 
question of altering the formulas of subscription should be postponed until the 
whole of the proposals of the committee were before the Church. It was able 
at this meeting, however, to lay a draught of a ‘‘ Declaratory Statement’’ before 
the Synod, the adoption of which it recommended ; and to report that it was 
prepared to proceed to frame a ‘‘ Compendium of Fundamental Doctrine”’ if 
the Synod so ordered. ‘This order being given, the Synod declined meanwhile 
to adopt the ‘* Declaratory Statement,’’ but sent it down with a ‘‘ general 
approval ’’ to the Presbyteries foramendment. It came back to the Synod of 
1886 with a single unimportant amendment, and on the recommendation of 
the committee, the Synod placed on record ‘“‘ its entire and cordial approval ”’ 
of its terms ‘‘ as expressing the sense in which this"Church understands and 
accepts the Westminster Confession of Faith,’’ and sent it down to the Presby- 
teries and Sessions for ‘‘ their opinion whether or not it ought to be adopted 
by the Church ;’’ meanwhile instructing the committee to readapt the formulas 
of subscription to the changed conditions, to take legal advice as to the bearing 
of the proposed adoption of the ‘‘ Declaratory Statement’’ on trusts, etc., and 
to proceed with the ‘‘ Compendium of Fundamental Doctrine.’’ The Sessions 
took this opportunity freely to amend the ‘‘ Declaratory Statement,”’ and the 
legal advice was adverse to its adoption, so that the committee could only 
report progress next year (1887), and ask to be continued. Accordingly in 
1888 it was able to lay the completed ‘‘ Compendium of Fundamental Doc- 
trine,’’ under the new title of ‘‘ Articles of the Faith,’’ before the Synod ; and 
in view of this fact to report that it thought it not ‘‘ necessary to ask fora re- 
approval of the Declaratory Statement,’’ the imposing of which, moreover, as a 
term of office was thought by its counsel to involve legal risks to the Church’s 
tenure of certain of its property. ‘Thus as the new formulas of subscription 
prepared in 1884 went down before the nascent ‘‘ Declaratory Statement,’’ so 
it, in turn, goes down before the completed ‘‘ Articles of the Faith.’’ Even 
these, however, the fruit of that bud and flower, are not proposed for hurried 
adoption ; they are simply before the Church, the Synod asking only for careful 
examination of them by the Presbyteries, with a view to the suggestion of 
amendments and to advice as to the uses to which they may be profitably put. 
Meanwhile the committee is engaged in preparing an appendix designed to 
deal with questions of Church. polity, worship, and the like. 

At the outset of their labors the committee stated very clearly what they 
proposed to themselves in the new ‘“‘ Articles’’—viz., ‘‘ (1) That the Com- 
pendium of Doctrine should embrace only matters which enter into the substance 
of the Faith, reserving for an appendix details connected with Church polity, 
worship, and the like, if the Church should desire to deal with such questions. 
(2) That the Compendium should consist of a series of brief articles ; that it 
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should be affirmative, not polemical or argumentative ; and that it should be 
so expressed as to declare the truth affirmed to be the actual belief of the 
Church.’” The completed document accordingly consists of a brief com- 
pendium of fundamental doctrine drawn up in twenty-three Articles bearing 
the following titles: I. Of God; II. Of the Trinity; III. Of Creation ; 
IV. Of Providence; V. Of the Fall; VI. Of Saving Grace ; VII. Of the Lord 
Jesus Christ ; VIII. Of the Work of Christ ; IX. Of the Exaltation of Christ ; 
X. Of the Gospel ; XI. Of the Holy Spirit ; XII. Of Election and Regenera- 
tion ; XIII. Of Repentance and Faith ; XIV. Of Christian Obedience ; XV. 
Of Union to Christ; XVI. Of the Church; XVII. Of Church Order and 
Fellowship ; XVIIl. Of Holy Scripture ; XIX. Of the Sacraments ; XX. Of 
the Second Advent ; XXI. Of the Resurrection ; XXII. Of the Last Judg- 
ment ; XXIII. Of the Life Everlasting. We observe at once the truly Calvin- 
istic and truly evangelical character of this scheme ; the circle of essential doc- 
trine is fairly covered, and the stress is happily laid upon the goodness and 
mercy of God, Its most positive quality is doubtless the prominence which is 
accorded to the universality of the provision for and offer of salvation. The 
most serious omissions are probably the lack of all formal treatment of the de- 
crees of God, the covenants, the original state of man, free will and its powers, 
and inability. Most of these topics are, indeed, incidentally and_ briefly 
touched upon. We read in Article 1V. of God’s ‘‘ disposing and governing 
all events for His own high design ;’’ in Article V. of ‘‘ Adam, the representa- 
tive head as well as common ancestor of mankind,’’ and of man’s “‘ original 
state of innocence and communion with God,’’ as well as of his proneness to 
evil, ‘‘ out of which condition we acknowledge that no man is able by any 
means to deliver himself ;'’ while the necessity of the Spirit’s ‘‘ gracious influ- 
ence’ for salvation is asserted in Article XI., and the sovereignty of election in 
Article XII. The objection which we should now press is, therefore, not that 
these doctrines are not implied and some of them even incidentally stated ; but 
rather that they are not adequately stated, or that the proportion of the faith is 
not preserved in the statement. These doctrines are too important, not to say 
fundamental, to .be left to chance and sometimes vague hints, which may or 
may not attract the attention of the reader; and they ought not to be lost sight 
of or even obscured in the laudable desire to lay the chief stress on the provi- 
sions of God’s mercy. 

The language of the Articles is studiously simple and untechnical. It is, 
perhaps, prevailingly vague, and sometimes even clumsy. Nevertheless, many 
of the phrases and some whole Articles are very happily couched. We may 
instance the opening of Article VI., which could scarcely be improved : ‘‘ We 
believe and proclaim that God, who ts rich in mercy as well as of perfect justice, 
was moved by His great love to man,’’ etc. ‘The opening words of Article V., 
part of which has already been quoted, are equally just, though hardly so 
beautiful. The whole of Articles IX., X., and XI. are admirable. We give 
Article X. as an example: ‘‘ We hold fast and proclaim that God, who willeth 
that all men should be saved and come to the knowledge of the truth, has, by 
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His Son our Saviour, given commission to the Church to preach the Gospel of 
His grace unto all nations, freely offering to all men forgiveness and eternal life, 
and calling on them to turn from sin to God, and to receive and rest by faith 
upon the Lord Jesus Christ.’’ This beautiful statement is open only to the 
criticism that the use it makes of the words of 1 Tim. ii. 4 (and that in the form 
given in the Revised Version) may be misunderstood as placing ecclesiastical 
sanction on an erroneous exegesis of that passage. Along with the Articles 
already named may be ranked Article XIII., and especially the exquisite Article 
XXI. On the other hand, we are obliged to confess that we find Article XIV. 
intolerably clumsy in both form and phraseology, and that nearly the same might 
be justly charged against Articles IV., VIII., XVI. We fear that the Creed, as 
a whole, gravitates toward this latter element. 

In the way of criticism of details, however, we shall confine ourselves for the 
present to the following remarks: 1. The order in which Articles XIV. and 
XV., treating respectively of Christian Obedience and Union to Christ, stand, 
produces a very startling effect in the way of apparently underestimatirfg the 
divine side of sanctification ; and this is insufficiently guarded against by the 
assertion in the last clause of Article XIV, that our obedience is ‘‘ the fruit of 
union to Christ and the evidence of a living faith.’” ‘The prime truth here is, 
of course, that we are kept by the power of God unto salvation, perseverance 
bearing a relation to God’s sanctifying grace similar to the relation of conver- 
sion to regeneration. Not only is this obscured in the order of the Articles, 
however, but also in the somewhat strained phraseology of the central clause of 
Article XV., which sadly needs amendment. The witness of the Christian soul 
in the whole matter, as well as of the word of God, flows freely into such a 
form of speech as that supplied by the first question of the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism, on which these two Articles could be profitably remodelled. 2. It is 
with excellent effect that election and regeneration are brought together in 
Article XI]. ; and that not only because election may be properly treated (as 
Witsius, for example, treats it) as the first of the benefits secured by the cove- 
nant of grace, but also because it is, after all, not the element of time in it, but 
that of sovereignty, which is objected to ; and this it shares with the doctrine of 
regeneration. But when Articles VIII. and XII. are read together, the relation 
of election to the gift of Christ appears to be very vaguely, not to say ambig- 
uously, expressed. Article XII. seems capable of being so read as to leave the 
question open whether Christ undertook his work with a special view to those 
whom the Father gave him, and to assert only that the Holy Spirit’s work of 
applying redemption was directed specially to them. Similarly the phrase 
‘* His people’ is so placed in Article VIII. as possibly to raise in some minds 
the question whether Christ satisfied divine justice specially for them. 3. The 
avoidance of the covenant mode of statement produces a very odd result in 
Article VI., which is made so promissory in form as to raise doubt as to 
whether it contemplates the actual salvation of any of those who lived before 
Christ. We are only told that God ‘‘ was moved by His great love to man to 
hold forth from the first a promise of redemption, which from age to age He 
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confirmed and unfolded ;’’ and that ‘‘ in the fulness of the time, He accom- 
plished it by sending His Son to be the Saviour of the world.’’ What, then, 
became of those who died before this accomplishment? If only to match the 
more excellent statement of the fall in Article V., we should have here a cotre- 
sponding hint of the covenant, say in some such words as : God ‘‘ was moved 
by His great love to man freely to offer unto sinners life and salvation through 
a redemption to be wrought in due time by the second Adam, the which 
promise He,’’ etc. 4. Ina creed of this sort, there can be no valid objection 
to postponing the statement of faith in the Scriptures to a later point than is 
usual in Reformed symbols. But the Article that is devoted to this subject can- 
not be considered adequate to present needs. The necessity of a revelation, 
the inspiration of the whole of Scripture, and the supreme authority of the 
whole as a rule of faith and practice, are alike left without clear assertion. In- 
stead of asserting a revelation to be ‘‘ most necessary,’’ the first clause is so 
worded as to leave the impression that it was only by the superfluous grace of 
God that a revelation was given: ‘* We believe that it has pleased God, in 
addition to the manifestation of His glory in creation and providence, and 
especially in the spirit of man, to reveal His mind and will to man at successive 
periods and in various ways.”’ If this is all that the committee could find it in 
its heart to say, we ought not to conceal from ourselves that it marks a radical 
departure from Reformed doctrine. If it is only by inadvertence that the neces- 
sity of Revelation is not more sharply intimated, the needs of our times surely 
call for an amendment of the language such as will bring it to more clear 
expression. Instead of asserting the inspiration of the whole body of the 
canonical Scriptures, thus constituted the Word of God, the second clause of 
the Article is so worded as to assert only that somewhere within the limits of 
these canonical Scriptures may be found (by devout search, may we say ?) that 
portion of God’s Revelation which has been committed to writing by inspired 
men: ‘‘and that this Revelation has been, so far as needful, committed to 
writing by men inspired by the Holy Spirit, and is contained in the Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testaments, which are therefore to be devoutly studied by 
all.’’ Here again there is either departure from Reformed doctrine or else an 
imperative demand for less ambiguous statement. Instead of asserting, again, 
that the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, being the Word of God, 
constitute the only infallible and altogether sufficient rule of faith and obedi- 
ence, the last clause is so worded that it may be held to declare only that, so 
far as and in those places where the Holy Ghost can be discovered to be speak- 
ing through the Scriptures, are they to be used as a judge of faith and duty : 
‘* and we reverently acknowledge the Holy Spirit speaking in the Scriptures as 
the Supreme Judge in questions of faith and duty.’’ We make no assertions, 
of course, as to the intention of this Article, but it is within the truth to say 
that it is capable of an interpretation which would make it express probably the 
lowest view of the nature, use, and value of the Scriptures that has ever received 
confessional statement. 5. It is perhaps not hypercritical to see indications in 
the appropriate Articles of a certain ‘‘ chary walking,’’ in the fear of the preva- 
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lent scientific view of the world. In Article III., for example, there seems to 
be a distinction intended between the primal ‘‘ crea/ion of the heavens and the 
earth,’’ the subsequent ‘‘ fashioning and ordering’’ of the world, ‘‘ through 
progressive stages,’’ and the final ‘‘ makimg’’ of man. We certainly cannot 
object to the phrase ‘* through progressive stages’ in itself{—it asserts a Biblical 
fact ; but it is questionable whether that Biblical fact alone is enough to justify 
for ita place in so brief a creed. We may ask, further, whether the phrase 
‘* giving life to every creature’’ in this same connection is intended as a careful 
definition of the whole share God had in the matter, to the exclusion of ‘*‘ being, 
shape, form, and several offices’’? In Article 1V., again, it seems to be an 
unnecessary nicety to encumber so short and general a creed statement with the 
careful guarding of God’s providence, by expressly declaring that it acts only 
‘*according to the laws of His creatures’ being.’”’ Is the statement in 
Article V. of man’s original state as one ‘‘ of innocence’ (rather than of a 
positive righteousness and true holiness) a further concession to science? And 
is not the word “‘ inherit’? of the same section too modal to choose for the 
expression of how man becomes partaker in Adam's sin? 6. There area 
considerable number of small peculiarities and infelicitous locutions which, did 
occasion serve, might be pointed out. An example or two must suffice. The 
principle on which the attributes are arranged in Article I. is not obvious, and 
the Article opens with a harsh (perhaps pedantic) phrase : ‘‘ We believe in and 
adore one living and true God, who is spirit.’” Why not say concretely and 
directly : ‘* ¢he one living and true God, who isa spirit’? It is not obvious, 
again, why the sense of historicity and sodality should seek expression for itself 
only in the Articles on the trinity and the person of Christ, the one of which is 
acknowledged ‘‘ with the ancient Church”’ (as if the modern Church no longer 
held to it), and the other is confessed ‘‘ with the whole Church.’’ As these 
articles are no more ancient and catholic than many others, perhaps the 
singling of them out in this manner is undesirable. Neither is it obvious in 
what the assertion that God executed His work of creation ‘‘ for His own holy 
and loving ends’’ has the advantage of the Scriptural expression ‘‘ for His own 
glory.”’ Either of the illustrative phrases quoted from the older creeds would 
be better. In view of certain rather prevalent tendencies of the day, it would 
be well to use in Article XXII. a confessedly unambiguous word like ‘‘ ever- 
lasting,’’ when speaking of future punishment. 

We have confined ourselves meanwhile to such detailed criticisms as the fore- 
going, because any thorough and satisfactory estimate of the value of the new 
Articles is rendered impossible for the present by the doubt that hovers over 
the purpose which they are meant to subserve. It is obvious that we might 
ascribe very different degrees of success to them according as we looked at 
them as simply a spontaneous expression of belief on the principle of ‘‘ I 
believed, therefore have I spoken ;”’ or as a substitute for the Confession of 
Faith as a standard of ministerial soundness ; or as a basis for church-member- 
ship. It is quite conceivable that the paper which we might consider laudable 
from the first of these points of view, might deserve to be pronounced wholly 
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insufficient from the second, and oppressively overwrought from the third. In 
their report offered in 1885, the committee suggest two uses to which the (at 
that time) contemplated Compendium might well be put. It might supply, 
they say, both a testimony of the Church’s faith to those beyond her com- 
munion, and a summary of doctrine to guide her in the instruction of her chil- 
dren. On the same occasion it informed the Synod that a proposition made 
in the committee ‘‘to recommend that the Compendium (when prepared) 
should be the subordinate standard of the Church instead of the Westminster 
Confession of Faith,’’ was voted down and the question left open. And open 
it is declared to remain until the present hour. All this is very puzzling. 
What has this labor of years been expended upon? The whole drift of the 
proceedings from the overtures of the Presbyteries in 1883 down to the end, 
points to action relative to the Confession of Faith. The committee which has 
framed these Articles was appointed in response to overtures seeking relief from 
the stringency of the Church’s relation to the Confession. Its very title is the 
‘* Committee on the Church’s relation to the Westminster Confession.’’ All 
its work, whether with reference to the formule of subscription, or to the 
Declaratory Statement, or (shall we not also say?) to the Compendium of 
Doctrine, has been undertaken and carried through on the theory that it was 
making provision for the relief sought, Moreover, the uses suggested by the 
committee for the Articles trench on the functions of the subordinate standard. 
If these Articles are to stand as the exhibition of the faith of the Church to 
those without, and as the standard of instruction to those within, there will 
soon be left no use for the Confession to serve. Is it to be merely a dis- 
ciplinary formula? Are the ministers of the Presbyterian Church of England 
to sign the Confession as a condition of service, but to announce to the world 
that their faith is enshrined in the ‘‘ Articles,’’ and to teach only them to their 
people? 

We are nevertheless bound to accept the assurance that the uses to which the 
new Creed is to be put are not yet determined. And that being true, it is 
impossible to arrive, at present, at a satisfactory estimate of its value. We can- 
not, indeed, avoid comparing it with the Westminster Confession, even apart 
from all question of future use. It is nota document emanating from an 
isolated communion, which is bringing its faith to expression in independence 
of the historical progress of doctrine and wholly unaffected by three centuries 
of Protestant efforts to formulate the truth. Its specific meaning as an expres- 
sion of faith is in any case determinable only when we remember that it is 
framed by a Church trained under the Westminster standards, and still express- 
ing ‘‘ unabated adherence to the doctrine contained’’ in them. The very 
essence of a judgment upon it is dependent upon whether we find it a ladder 
with its foot set on the old Confession and leading men one stage higher, or a 
ladder with its top resting upon it and leading men downward, And we ought 
not to hesitate to say that we can scarcely conceive of any one turning from one 
to the other without the experience that it is in the Confession that he finds the 
strong meat of the Gospel for both the mind and the heart. Nor ought we to 
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hesitate to say briefly, in closing, that the new Articles do not appear to us to 
be a satisfactory document for any of the purposes which occur to us as possibly 
embraced in the hopes of the committee. It is tuo long to serve (like the 
Apostles’ Creed, for instance) as a Creed for constant repetition by the people 
in divine worship. It is too short to serve (like the Confession of Faith, for 
instance) as a testimony of the truth to those without. It is too indefinite to 
serve (like the Shorter Catechism, for instance) as an instrument for the instruc- 
tion of the young. It is too vague to serve (like the Confession of Faith, for 
instance) as an instrument of discipline and a standard of ministerial soundness. 
For every possible function which a creed should serve, we fall back upon the 
Westminster standards with the hearty conviction that the old is better. From 
our point of view, therefore, the English Presbyterian Church would do wisely 
if, satisfied with having brought their living faith to expression, and deeply 
grateful at finding itself still ‘‘ unabatedly adhering to the doctrine contained 
' in the Westminster Confession,’’ it should now lay its new ‘‘ Articles’ safely 
away, and lay the Declaratory Statement it has framed for itself away with 
them, and give itself the freedom it desires by adopting the revised formula of 
subscription which it was so nearly adopting four years ago. The true relief 
for a church that finds itself too strictly bound to a creed, to the doctrine con- 
tained in which it ‘‘ unabatedly adheres,’’ is not to frame a different creed (to 


the doctrine contained in which it can scarcely do more than ‘‘ unabatedly 
adhere’’), nor to frame a ‘‘ Declaratory Statement’ (which can only indirectly 
alter the doctrine to which it ‘‘ unabatedly adheres’’), but simply to emend the 


strictness of the formula of subscription that binds it to its already approved 


Creed. Benjamin B, WarFIELD. 
Princeton. 
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I—EXEGETICAL THEOLOGY. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE NEW TESTAMENT. By Marcus Dons, D.D. New 
York : Thomas Whittaker, 2 and 3 Bible House, 1888. 12mo, pp. 247. 


This is another volume in the series of the Theological Educator, edited by 
Rev. W. R. Nicoll, M.A., editor of the Exfositor. It is marvellously full, clear, 
bright, and readable. One wonders why an enormous literature has been called 
for to produce what may be so fairly represented in a pocket volume. The tone 
of the book is defensive in all questions of canonicity, with a sober estimate of 
critical objections. The subject of inspiration is not treated, but the change of 
teaching ascribed to Paul on the subject of eschatology is significant. ‘* In writ- 
ing to the Thessalonians he holds out the hope of Christ’s personal coming. By 
the breath of His mouth, that is to say, by His very presence, He should destroy 
the enemies of the Christian faith who persecuted and tempted them, But in 
writing to the Corinthians it is another prospect he holds out to those who, like 
himself, were suffering for the faith, That prospect no longer is that their 
enemies shall be destroyed, but that they themselves shall be delivered by death. 

What has wrought this change ?’’ What is lacking in the book is the 
sense of historical unity, and of the genetic relation of the several writings to 
the progress of the Church, building up the canon to systematic completeness, 
It is strange that, after showing the importance of studying the Epistles in their 
chronological order, they are, without explanation, presented in the order of the 
English Bible. More of the substance of thought of each book also might have 
been brought to view. More is said of what is thought about the book than of 
the book itself. It is so admirably done that one wishes it might have been 
perfect. C. W. HODGE. 


THE SECOND BOOK OF SAMUEL. By the Rev. Professor W. G. BLAIKIE, D.D., 
LL.D., New College, Edinburgh. London: Hodder & Stoughton. New 
York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 


To his commentary on the first book of Samuel, his first contribution to ‘‘ The 
Expositor’s Bible,’’ Dr. Blaikie has now added this volume, devoted to the expo- 
sition of the second book of Samuel. Confined to the reign of David, the theme 
is one that Dr. Blaikie has already treated briefly in his *‘ Manual of Bible His- 
tory’’ and at length in his work entitled ‘‘ David, King of Israel.’’ In the pres- 
ent volume his already well-known conception of the history is again presented 
by the author, and, as a running commentary, the didactic import of the events 
described is separated and its application to morality throughout the ages set 
forth. 
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On comparing these several works with one another, and even in following a 
single oft-recurring thought through one volume, the defects of Dr. Blaikie’s 
style and method become apparent. In his opinion of the same action expressed 
at different times, and in his account on different occasions of the same histori- 
cal event, a vacillation is often observable, as though the author were not clear 
in hisown mind. At times he lacks clearness and completeness of statement, 
so that his meaning is only learned by comparing the discussion of the same 
subject in his different works ; at times also he neglects logical arrangement, 
on the one hand, omitting to mention in his description of an event what he con- 
ceives to have been concomitant circumstances, and long afterward surprising 
his reader by implying their existence ; and, on the other hand, introducing modi- 
fications of his opinion pages away from the place where it first and properly 
found expression ; at times, furthermore, he surmises where he might prove or 
cites in evidence facts that are irrelevant. Fortunately, these defects manifest 
themselves only in trifles, otherwise they would detract materially from the value 
of his writings. In the volume under review they affect no vital doctrine or his- 
torical question. They render it necessary, however, that the book be read with 
careful scrutiny and be studied in connection with a purely critical and rever- 
ential commentary, such as that of Keil and Delitzsch. The most profound and 
eloquent preachers of modern times have publicly acknowledged their indebted- 
ness to Dr. Blaikie’s expositions of biblical history ; and though his readers will 
be compelled at times to take issue with the opinions expressed, they will find 
this volume likewise helpful in elucidating the Bible narrative. 

Dr. Blaikie is happiest in his exposition of the motives which swayed the actors 
in the history. The promptings of the inner man are discussed incidentally in 
connection with the deeds which they inspired, so that our impression of the 
man is not complete until he appears in his final act. The conception of the 
character of the anointed son of Jesse, as it develops from page to page, is just, 
discriminating, and satisfactory. Ignoring none of the faults of the royal 
Bethlehemite, formed after David has been lashed for his sins with deservedly 
scathing words, it yet stands forth in wholesome contrast to that superficiality 
which, picking out certain utterances in his psalms and certain actions in war, 
condemns him as a man vindictive and cruel. The contemporaries and com- 
panions of David likewise appear in the nakedness of their motives, and are 
judged in view of the sentiments which they allowed to rule in the heart. The 
reflective reader will be started on many a line of profitable thought concerning 
David, his friends, and his enemies. In a word, the book is stimulating by its 
suggestiveness, and, with certain reservations, an aid by the light which it 
throws. JoHN D. Davis. 


AN EXPLANATORY COMMENTARY ON ESTHER. With four Appendices, etc. 
By PROFESSOR PAULUS CASSEL, D.D., etc. Translated by Rev. Aaron Bern- 
stein, B.D. 8vo, pp. 400. New York: Scribner & Welford. Edinburgh : 
T. & T. Clark, 1888. 


This recent addition to Clark’s Foreign Theological Library fills a gap in the 
series ; the German original has, however, been now for ten years before the 
public. The author’s name has been known for nearly forty years, although, so 
far as we remember, his Commentary on Judges and Ruth, in Lange’s Series, 
is the only one of his important works which has been before now reproduced in 
an English translation, The Book of Esther, ‘he Megil/ah, would naturally 
have a peculiar interest for a Christian scholar who had been a Jewish Rabbi, 
and who would value the opportunity of elucidating the book in part from Jewish 
sources, and removing, if he might, some of the prejudices that have been prev- 
alent in regard both to the book and to the Jewish people as exhibited in it. 
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These are accordingly the main characteristics of this commentary, and give it 
special value. A third part of the volume is found in the Appendices, and it is 
in these that the author, by his translation of the second Targum on Esther, and 
his papers on Mithra, the winged bulls of-Persepolis, and Zoroaster, makes 
most manifest the range of his studies on the questions raised directly or indi- 
rectly by the book. He is the more eager to vindicate and illustrate the Book of 
Esther as fully as possible, because so much has been done by men of Jewish 
birth like Spinoza, Zunz, Fiirst, Herzfeld, and Gritz, to discredit it. Those to 
whom the commentary may seem overloaded with learning of this kind, will still 
find in it much interesting and valuable comment and illustration. The fancies 
which we may not be able to adopt should not be allowed to repel us from that 
which is more substantial. 

We could wish that the translator had gone a little farther in the direction of 
a genuine idiomatic English style. It would not be hard to find an English 
equivalent, ¢.g., for ‘‘a much-spoken-of myth’’ (p. 354) and other Teutonic 
forms of speech. Here and there a typographical error has escaped the proof- 
reader’s eye, as when Zunz is called Zung (p. 345). But who that has put in 
print a half dozen pages has not had similar experiences ? 

The author and his translator appear to be agreed in explaining the omission 
of the name of God in the Book of Esther, by the certain and complex danger 
resulting from the king’s claim to be regarded as the representative of Mithra, 
the sun-god, ‘‘ Had they inserted the sacred name it would either at once have 
provoked the just appeased king, or it would have been associated with Mithra, 
and, perhaps, have been perverted into the same” (p. 361). This suggestion 
has, at least, more plausibility than that which would make the Book of Esther a 
literal transcript from court records, and is not discreditable to the Jews like 
that which makes their low spiritual state the reason for the omission of the 
Divine name. It is less artificial than the explanation which traces the omis- 
sion to a set purpose to illustrate and emphasize the truth that God is even where 
his name does not occur. 

We should hardly agree with the accomplished critic of Dr. Cassel in the 
Expositor for November (p. 400), in holding the author responsible for taking 
no notice of works that did not appear until several years after the publication 
of his Commentary. Nor should the translator be called to account for the 
omission, unless he professed to supplement his author by making account of 
works that appeared during the long interval between the original publication 
and the issue of his translation, CHARLES A, AIKEN, 


THE BOOK OF JOB, WITH AN EXPOSITORY AND PRACTICAL COMMENTARY. By 
DANIEL Curry, D.D., LL.D. New York: Phillips & Hunt. 


LECTURES ON THE BOOK OF Jos. By the Very Rev. G. G. BRADLEY, D.D. 
Oxford : At the Clarendon Press ; New York: Macmillan & Co. 


Dr. Curry gives us a brief, compact, and scholarly commentary on the Book 
of Job. He has evidently studied the book with great care, and has given good 
attention to the modern exegesis of it. In addition to his own notes he inserts 
from time to time extracts from leading interpreters. Dr. Curry occupies an 
intermediate position on questions of criticism. It is evident that he tries to be 
conservative, and yet is determined to keep his mind open to conviction. He 
thinks (1) that the author was a Hebrew “almost certainly of Jerusalem, and 
one who had drank deeply of the learning of his nation ;’’ (2) that the date of the 
writing may be placed anywhere between the times of Solomon and of H: zekiah ; 
(3) that chap. xxviii, has no natural connection with either what precedes or 
follows it; *‘ its connection with the other portions of the book appears to be 
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accidental and not natural ;’’ (4) ‘‘ the objections to the genuineness of chaps. 
xxxiii.—xxxviii., though not to be hastily set aside, are yet not so conclusive as it 
is sometimes claimed for them that they are ;’’ (5) ‘‘ the descriptions of the two 
great river beasts (chaps. xl. 15-24, xli.) have little claim to the place they 
occupy, and may be spared without loss ;’’ (6) ‘* the Epilogue (xlii: 7-17) bears 
strong marks of being a later addition by an unskilful hand.’’ 

Dr. Curry arranges the text in the parallel lines of Hebrew poetry, but he 
shows no appreciation of the poetry as such, and evidently has no conception of 
the strophical organization of the poem. 

In textual criticism and exegesis the commentary adheres to the beaten track. 
The scholar has little to learn from the volume, but it is one of the best commen- 
taries on Job for general reading, and will do excellent service for such of the 
ministry as have no time for the more difficult problems and little interest for 
higher studies. The I.ectures of Dean Bradley are fine specimens of popular 
exposition. They show what may be accomplished in the way of expository 
preaching, in making the people acquainted even with the more difficult books 
of the Bible. C. A. BRIGGs. 


THE HOLy BIBLE ACCORDING TO THE AUTHORIZED VERSION (A.D. 1611), WITH 
AN EXPLANATORY AND CRITICAL COMMENTARY AND A REVISION OF THE 
TRANSLATION BY CLERGY OF THE ANGLICAN CHURCH. Apocrypha edited 
by HENRY WaceE, D.D., in two volumes. London: John Murray ; New 
York: Scribner, Welford & Co. 


The Speaker’s Commentary is well known to the public for the inequality and 
the low average of its work. It was necessary for its completeness that these 
volumes on the Apocryphal books should be added to the series. The work on 
these volumes is of such a high order that it puts the majority of the other vol- 
umes of the series to shame. If the work, as a whole, had aimed as high and 
had accomplished as much, it would have been far more useful. 

The Apocryphal books of the Old Testament have been sadly neglected by 
Protestants. It is true that they are no part of the Canon of Scripture ; but they 
are regarded as canonical by so many of the fathers and by such a large propor- 
tion of Christians at the present time, they have been used so extensively in Chris- 
tian literature and the construction of Christian doctrine, and they have so many 
features of intrinsic excellence, that even Protestants cannot afford to ignore 
them. They fill up the gap in the religious literature of the people of God be- 
tween the Old Testament and the New, that cannot be crossed except by these 
writings as a bridge. 

I have examined the commentaries in these two volumes with care and inter- 
est, and I do not hesitate to say that they surpass anything that has been pub- 
lished upon the Apocryphal books, and they are indispensable to the student ot 
this body of literature and of the history of Israel so far as it is covered by them. 

The work on these volumes is by many hands—chiefly well-known divines. 
Great credit is due to the editor, Principal Wace, for their selection. 

The Introduction to the Apocryphal Literature, by Professor Salmond, is brief 
but comprehensive. He treats of the writings as a body of literature, for each 
writing has its own special introduction. 

The work on the two books of Esdras is from Surmaster, J. H. Lupton, of St. 
Paul’s school, London. He assigns the body of the apocalypse to a Jewish 
writer in the ‘‘ latter portion of the period A.D. 81-96,’’ the additions, Chaps. I., 
Il, XV., and XVI., to a Christian, A.D. 263-268. 

I do not find anything fresh or original in this work, but it is judicious and 
painstaking. The discussions are not sufficiently searching in the difficult places 
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of the volumes. The death of the Messiah after a reign of four hundred years 
(v. 29), the vision of the eagle (xi., xii.), and the doctrine of the middle state in 
the recently discovered part are the distinguishing features of the book, and 
ought to have had more careful and exhaustive treatment. The commentator 
seems to have little sense of the importance of these Messianic and eschatological 
ideas in their relation to these doctrines in the Old Testament and the New Tes- 
tament. We also fail to observe any notice of the interesting theory of Rosenthal 
connecting the author with one of the schools of the Pharisees, or any interest in 
the question whether he was not one of the party of the zealots, or any attempt 
to determine the relation of this apocalypse to the kindred apocalypse of Baruch. 
The theory is stated without any proof that the author was an Alexandrian Jew, 
which to my mind is disproved by the temper and whole character of the book. 

Professor Fuller, of King’s College, London, expounds the books of Tobit and: 
the additions to Esther. He has given us a piece of work that cannot be too: 
highly praised. He assigns the baok of Tobit to the second century B.c. A 
very thorough discussion of the original language of the book results in the 
opinion that it was written in Hebrew by a Palestinian Jew. There is also an 
excursus of great value on Angelology and Demonology. The exposition of the 
book is thorough and generally satisfactory. The work on the Additions ta 
Esther has the same characteristic excellence. 

The Rev. C. J. Ball, of Lincoln’s Inn, is a bright and original thinker and a 
good scholar. His share is the work upon Judith, the Song of the Three Holy: 
Children—Susanna, Bel and the Dragon, and the Prayer of Manasses, He has 
given considerable attention to Hebrew poetry and the ancient Hebrew didactic 
stories, and he was unusually well qualified for the exposition of these pieces of 
Apocryphal Literature. He has accomplished his task exceedingly well, and 
earned the thanks of all who are interested in these beautiful pieces, which have 
exerted such a great influence in Christian hymnology, in Art and in Homiletics. 

Archdeacon Farrar gives an exposition of the book of Wisdom. This brilliant 
scholar gives new interest to everything he undertakes, but I cannot say that he 
makes any substantial addition to our knowledge of this important writing. He 
shows here his characteristic caprice in his use of the literature of the subject. 
It is very strange that a scholar of his eminence should not come upon the views 
of Kuenen in his Religion of Israel, until such a late date that he must insert 
them in a foot-note. He ignores such writers as Oehler and Schiirer. His view 
that the book of Wisdom was not written till 40 A.D., and that the author was 
familiar with Philo’s writings, is held by a few other scholars } but Dr. Farrar 
does not advance any strong arguments in favor of this late date, and does not 
face the arguments that the author intervened between Sirach and Philo, which 
seem to many scholars invincible. 

Dr. Edersheim expounds the book of Ecclesiasticus in a thorough and satisfy- 
ing manner. He shows familiarity with the literature, and endeavors to deter- 
mine in some way all the questions that arise in the study of the book. He, how- 
ever, is diffuse, and not unfrequently turns aside to matters that are only re- 
motely connected with his task. Dr. Edersheim carefully considers the Syriac 
Version and the ‘‘ Vetus Latina.” He comes to the conclusion that the Syriac 
version of Ecclesiasticus, like the Peshitto version of the New Testament, was. 
made by Jewish Christians, and that Ecclesiasticus was ,translated from a 
Hebrew original. He therefore rebukes the strange statement of Schiirer that 
Ecclesiasticus is preserved to us only in the Greek translation. It is interesting 
to note Edersheim’s opinion that the passage in the Prologue relating to the 
threefold division of the Old Testament into Law, Prophets, and Hagiographa 
does not presuppose such an arrangement, but really gave rise to it. Besides, 
it ‘* gives not any indication what these other books of the fathers were.’’ The 
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comments on the text are thorough, and in general to be commended, especially 
for their full use of the Syriac and other ancient versions, I doubt whether the 
book can be placed so early as Edersheim supposes. His date, 235 B.C., is earlier 
than most recent critics. Cheyne, in his recent work on the Wisdom Literature, 
agrees with the majority in placing it in the midst of the second century B.C. 

Archdeacon Gifford does the work upon Baruch and the Epistle of Jeremy 
fairly well. 

The two books of Maccabees-are handled by Professor Rawlinson, of Oxford, 
in his well-known style and methods. His work is concise, but one looks in vain 
for a proper exposition of the important questions of theology that arise in 
their study. 

The superiority of these volumes in critical and historical scholarship to the 
earlier volumes of the Speaker’s Commentary is an evidence of the great ad- 
vance in biblical learning in Great Britain in recent years. These volumes 
ought to have a large sale, for the series of the Speaker’s Commentary will be in- 
complete without them, and many will desire to possess these volumes, on ac- 
count of their intrinsic value, who would not care to purchase the entire series. 

C. A. BRIGGS. 


STUDIES IN THE BOOK OF Acts. By J. WILLIAMS, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of 
Connecticut. New York: Thomas Whittaker. $8vo, pp. viii., 178. 


‘* This book,’’ the author tells us in his preface, ‘‘is in no sense a commen- 
tary’’ on that portion of the Book of Acts—the first twelve chapters—with 
which it deals. It is rather a series of studies, or a collection of remarks de- 
signed primarily to enable the English-reading student to read the Book of Acts 
intelligently as history, and secondarily (so we are constrained to add), to see to 
it that he reads this history in an Anglican sense. The discussion of critical 
questions, as well as of most disputed points of purely historical interest, is 
avoided ; and the end aimed at seems to be simply to help the reader to a prac- 
tically useful realization of the actual historical situations and occurrences. As 
such it is highly successful, and many of the remarks are very suggestive. 
Thus, in commenting on the commandments given the Apostles in Acts i. 1, 2, 
the inference is drawn: ‘‘So that we are quite warranted in saying that what 
they did, in preaching the Word and establishing the Church, was the outcome 
of the instructions and commandments which were, during this time, imparted 
to them.’’ So on i. 24: ‘‘So that the first recorded prayer of the followers of 
Christ, after the Ascension, was addressed to Him, their Lord.’’ Again, when 
speaking of Pentecost: ‘‘ Let us understand, however, that the Holy Spirit does 
not come to the Church to be a substitute for an absent Lord, . . . but to bring 
His abiding presence, the ‘ unspeakable gift’ of God.’ And when speaking of 
Christ’s Kingship: ‘‘ Therefore there was preached not merely a Saviour that 
once died upon the cross, making by His death forgiveness, sanctification, and 
salvation possible, but a risen and living Lord and King, who by His resurrec- 
tion and ascension, and the outpouring of the Spirit, made these possibilities 
actual gifts, in that one Body, into which, by one Spirit, we are all baptized.’’ 
Still, again, in definition of the Church: ‘*A society directly constituted by 
Almighty God, endowed with the supernatural life of the Holy Ghost, and sent 
into the world to leaven the world, indeed, with a new life, but to do this by 
applying to individual souls the atoning and sanctifying virtue of the death and 
life—the death of the cross and the resurrection-life—ot our Lord Jesus Christ.”’ 

But perhaps the most characteristic feature of the volume is the facility with 
which it turns aside from the immediate business of the expositor to make po- 
lemic points. Now it is against the Romanist (pp. 12, 17, 29) ; now the advo- 
cates of ministerial parity (pp. 14, 28) ; now the Puritan (pp. 39, 83) ; now the 
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Baptist (pp. 46, 122); now the Congregationalist (p. 48); now the Calvinist 
(p. 79), or ‘the autocrat of Geneva’’ (p. 115); now the ‘* Bible Christians”’ 
(p. 130) ; now ‘‘ all known sects’’ (p. 66). Nor are the mildest words always 
chosen when there is occasion to speak of ‘‘ the subjective narrowness of sec- 
tarianism’’ which (for example) ‘‘ cannot comprehend that objective value of the 
Redeemer’s death,’’ in its efficiency for the salvation of those who have not called 
upon Him in whom they have not believed, because there has been no preacher 
sent by whom they might hear ; the fault being (as is explained) not in the Scrip- 
tures, but in themselves, who ‘‘ wrest the Scriptures,’’ ‘‘ victims as they are of an 
utterly unscriptural system.’’ It is rather infelicitous, by the way, that Acts iv. 
12 should be the text on which is hung the argument designed to prove that 
knowledge of Christ is not necessary to salvation, It is with equal infelicity that 
iv. 28 is chosen as the proper place to oppose the doctrine of the divine purpose. 
When expounding a verse in-which it is stated that whatsoever Pilate and Herod, 
with the Gentiles and Jews, did, was predetermined by the hand and counsel of 
God to come to pass, Bishop Williams is able calmly to write: ‘* God had indeed 
appointed that Christ should die for all men. But he had not foreordained or 
decreed the means by which His death was brought about.’’ It is not so much 
the theological as the ecclesiastical side of his special position, however, which 
Bishop Williams holds prominently forward in his exposition. He tells us in the 
preface, with the emphasis of small capitals, that the book “‘ is written in the 
firm and abiding belief that Christianity came into the world not merely asa 
doctrine, or a life, or an idea, or a book; but as an INSTITUTION, comprising in 
itself all the things thus named.”’ He is led by this conviction to some concep- 
tions and contentions which embody important truths not always kept in view. 
But he has allowed himself also to be led by it into seeking almost the whole 
Anglican system in the cradle-days of the Church of God. In the election of 
Matthias, which he is inclined to think was undertaken in obedience to instruc- 
tions given by Christ during the forty days of His resurrection-life among His dis- 
ciples, he finds the principle of the perpetuation of the Apostolate. In the con- 
stitution of the Church at Pentecost, of Apostles and believers, he finds a clericy 
and a laity—a ‘‘ division which is original and constitutive in the Church ;’ in 
the dry light of which historical fact ‘‘ all theories like those of Congregational- 
ism touching the origin of the Church and ministry disappear.’’ In ii. 42 he 
finds a creed, an organized Church, the Eucharist, and probably a form of prayer, 
while a clearer trace of a liturgy is found at iv. 24. Jt is the diaconate of the 
prelatical churches that is instituted at vi. 1 seg.—a body of mten who, we are 
warranted in concluding, ‘‘ ministered alms, served at the Lord's Table, 
preached and baptized,’’ and who were appointed by their superiors, not elected 
by the people. In viii. 17 the rite of confirmation is discovered. In the account 
of Paul’s baptism there is found a hint of baptismal regeneration. Weread with 
some surprise, on p. 100, that the account of the institution of the diaconate can- 
not be ‘‘ twisted from its real import’’ so as to make it available for the theory 
that office in the Church is given by election of ‘‘ the congregation.’’ The 
Bishop seems to be laboring under the impression that the emphatic jueic is given 
as the subject of xaraorfoovev instead of placed opposite to it by thé oppositive dé 
of the next verse. There is no sharp distinction between the ‘‘ you”’ and ‘* we’’ 
of verse 3; and to emphasize these words in the English version, as he proposes 
to do, is to misinterpret them. The apparent teaching of the passage is that the 
deacons were sought out and selected or ‘‘ elected’ (verse 5) by the congrega- 
tion, and set before the Apostles for ordination ; which rite they proceeded to 
perform, and thus gained the right to stand along with the congregation in the 
unemphatic and inclusive ‘‘ we’’ of verse 3. The people selected the men—the 
Apostles inducted them into their office. Amazement passes almost into amuse- 
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ment, however, when we reach p, 172 and read the following remarkable pas- 
sage: ‘‘ Anyhow, if James of Jerusalem is to be included in the original twelve, 
he furnishes the first instance of a localized apostleship. If he is not to be so 
included, he furnishes the first instance of an extended, as well as a localized, 
apostleship. In either case we find in Jerusalem a body of Deacons and a body 
of Presbyters with one set over them as Apostle or Bishop, or what you will ; an 
arrangement which looks marvellously like a Diocesan Episcopacy existing in 
the ‘ Apostles’ time.’’’ We agree with the Bishop in believing James not to 
have been one of the twelve Apostles, in believing him to have been first Bishop 
ot Jerusalem, in believing him to have exercised that office in the Apostles’ 
time, and in believing that he had a body of Presbyters and a body of Deacons 
under him. But what does he mean by calling this state of things ‘‘ Diocesan 
Episcopacy ?’’ He will find it in every Presbyterian church to-day, which there- 
fore claims to represent the truly apostolic order. ‘* Diocesan Episcopacy’’ puts 
a presbyter, not a bishop, over the individual church ; allows but a single pres- 
byter to each church; separates the deacon from it and attaches him to a dio- 
cese ; and erects the bishop into an officer presiding over a circle of churches. 
And this order of things cannot be discovered for another hundred years. It is 
just because James was first Bishop of Jerusalem and had presbyters under him 
that we deny diocesan and assert and practice parochial episcopacy. 

An odd fact must be mentioned before we close. Bishop Williams’s pages are 
sufficiently furnished with footnotes, a valuable practice, inasmuch as it enables 
the reader to follow the author into his workshop and gauge the value of his con- 
clusions by the breadth of his sources. With the single exception of Olshausen, 
no other than Anglican names occur among the modern books cited. 

B. B, WARFIELD. 


KURZGEFASSTER KOMMENTAR ZU DEN HEILIGEN SCHRIFTEN ALTEN UND NEUEN 
TESTAMENTS, SOWIE ZU DEN APOCRYPHEN. Herausgegeben von D., HER- 
MANN STRACK und D, OTTO ZOCKLER. B. Neues Testament, Vierte Abtheil- 
ung: DIE GEFAENGNISSBRIEFE DES APOSTELS PAULUS, PASTORALBRIEFE, HE- 
BRAERBRIEF, DIE KATHOLISCHEN BRIEFE UND DIE OFFENBARUNG JOHANNIS. 
Ausgelegt von D. G. SCHNEDERMANN, Dozent der Theologie in Basel, D. 
ROBERT KiBEL, ord, Professor der Theologie in Tiibingen, KARL BURGER, 
Konsistorialrath in Ansbach, D. E. CHR. LUTHARDT, ord. Professor der The- 
ologie in Leipzig. Ndordlingen, 1888. Svo, pp. i.-xi., 1-509. New York: 
B. Westermann & Co. 


This volume completes the Commentary on the New Testament. It gives the 
German text, with notes on the Greek, with condensed prolegomena, yet with 
comprehensive presentation of the history of critical opinion, with summaries 
of the course of thought in the text, and excursuses on important points. It will 
be a most serviceable aid, because so brief, and compassing so much of the his- 
tory of the subject in a clear and bright way, and with the intention of defending 
the integrity of the New Testament and its essential truths. 

The Epistles of the Imprisonment are all believed to have been written in Rome, 
and none in Czesarea, and between the years 61-63. The relations between the 
Jewish and Gentile elements in the Church being now adjusted, all effort is directed 
to the consolidation of the Church against heathendom, and preserving its unity 
against threatened dissensions. In connection with this purpose the soteriologi- 
cal element, and the emphasis on the object of faith, retires to the background, 
and the great objective truths of Christ and the Church come to the front. 

The Epistle to the Ephesians is regarded as a circular addressed to all Gentile 
Christians, to be left by Tychicus in various churches on his journey. The 
genuineness and unity of the epistle are fully recognized. Its ideas are seen to 
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move in the sphere of the relation between Judaism and heathenism in their 
higher unity. The epistle is described as a brief abstract of the whole Pauline 
theology, dogmatics, and ethics, in their unity in the Church and in Christ. It is 
noticeable that although the most intimate relation is ascribed to the epistle 
with that to the Colossians, and although allusion is made to the influence of 
gnosticizing principles, there is scarcely any recognition of the common genesis 
of the two epistles in the same historical circumstances. If the ideas of the 
Colossians are to be conceived in their relation to incipient gnostic principles, it 
is impossible to separate the Ephesians from the same association. 

The Colossians is regarded as merely a condensation of Ephesians, so that 
Eph. i.-iii. is contained in Col. i., and Eph. iv.—vi. in Col. iii.-iv. 6, with ch. ii. 
inserted, Theerrorists are gnosticizing ; Jewish, but of a heathen tendency ; and 
their principles are foreseen to be destructive to the gospel; but whether of 
Essenic or other origin the author does not attempt to decide. No allusion is 
made to important contributions to this subject by English authors, which is 
the more noticeable because of the full recognition of English and American 
-work by other authors in the volume. In addition to this condensation of the 
Ephesian Epistle, the Colossians needed the truth to be emphasized that the ful- 
ness of Christ abides in the Church, and those who separate themselves are in 
danger of losing this. They required also exhortation to Christian duty in con- 
trast with asceticism. The genuineness and integrity of the epistle are defended 
against various attacks. 

Philemon and Philippians receive the same appreciative treatment. In the 
latter the relation to the other Epistles of the Imprisonment is exhibited, and it 
is shown to be the last and not the first of the first imprisonment. The passage 
ii. 6-9 is treated too briefly to be satisfactory. The subject of v. 6 is preincar- 
nate, because incarnation follows in the next verse; and the statement is made 
briefly, ‘‘ that to be a Kenotic, z.e., not to seek the op¢? Geod in the incarnate 
Christ, must accordingly be recognized more and more as correct and scriptural.”’ 

The Pastoral Epistles are by Dr. R. Kiibel, Professor of Theology in Tiibingen. 
These epistles are defended as genuine on the theory of a second imprisonment 
of Paul, and setting the date of 2 Timothy about 65-66. The fundamental 
truths of Paul’s theology are discerned in them. But there is no need for an 
apologetic tone in saying that at a later time in the life of the Apostle, the pre- 
dominance of the spiritual gives place to the ordinary and practical in the life of 
the Church, for this is the precise value of the Pastoral Epistles in the structure 
of the New Testament. The idea of the Church, of a tradition of apostolic 
truth, and an authoritative, vice-apostolic tone, instead of being difficulties, are 
the historical contribution of these documents. What looks later than Paul in 
all this consists not in definition of offices, but in a churchly tendency as con- 
trasted with the earlier dominance of the Charismata. Elders are éxicxoro:, which 
a writer of a later time would have avoided if Timothy and Titus were what 
afterward became ézicxoro. The distinction between presbyters, 1 Tim. v. 17, 
is not of office, but of gifts. Names previously used indicate not a distinction 
of offices, but that official functions at first based on gracious gifts become fixed. 
In direct inconsistency with these positions another theory is suggested to 
account for the peculiarities of these epistles. It is supposed that there were 
originally three, and by Paul; but that, as we have them, they have been 
wrought over by a third hand, presumably Luke. Why Luke should differ from 
Paul, or a more churchly tone be expected of him, does not appear. The sugges- 
tion is not intended to interfere in the least with the authority or canonicity of 
the epistles ; but it only illustrates the credulity of some critics, and the trifling 
with evidence that often underlies important conclusions. Against Dr. Weiss’s 
theory of the false teachers of the Pastorals, that they show only disconnected 
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speculative vagaries, the author identifies them with the Judaizing gnostics of 
the Colossians, both on the ground of historical continuity in the same region ; 
on the one side to the Colossians, on the other in the writings of John ; and also 
because of certain traits which are significant—e.g., Tit. i. 14, 15. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews is also by Dr. Kiibel. After a sketch of opinions 
as to the authorship, the conclusion is that the epistle is Pauline in the central 
idea of the relation of the dispensations, but un-Pauline in theological construc- 
tion and in the resultant dogmatic and ethical ideas. Sin is unfolded only in 
relation to apostacy ; exhortations to fidelity are not based on the experience of 
grace ; the idea of grace is different from that of Paul's epistles. Zhe central 
thought is of the reAeiworc, of Christ in His person and priesthood, and of the new 
dispensation in contrast with the old. The ideas of sacrifice and priest are not 
Paul's, but the difficulty about the continuance of the priestly act in the exalta- 
tion is only formal. So faith and justification are Paul’s doctrines only in differ- 
ent relations. 

The New Testament theory of the sacrifice of Christ, as it appears in this 
epistle, is stated thus: ‘‘ Christ has, in virtue of a moral resolution, in virtue of 
a true human, moral obedience, so entered into community of life with His 
brethren, that He has assumed in Himself, in His life, their calamity of sin and 
death, not only through a psychologico-ethical, but a real organic suffering of 
their sins (for Himself actively, only as temptation xara xévra), and in Himself 
really experiences their consequences, the divine judgment which presses upon 
men (xardpa, Gal. iii, 13), bears it concentrated in Himself (asa mother ora 
father really bears the evil of their children), but also morally conquers it, and 
thereby substitutes the divine righteousness as the new power of the soul in the 
place of sin, the divine life in the place of death, in a complete way through His 
death and resurrection, and so becomes reAewheic as the Lord of life of a new 
humanity.’’ On the ground chiefly of theological character the author is believed 
to be not Paul, but one acquainted with his writings and holding his doctrine ; 
probably Barnabas, of course on the supposition that the Epistle of Barnabas is 
not genuine. The readers are Jewish Christians, not of Palestine, but of Syria, in 
danger of falling back to Judaism through persecution. The date is approxi- 
mated at about 47-68, 

The Epistle of James is by Dr. K. Burger, Konsistorialrathin Ansbach, It is in- 
teresting to see the identity hypothesis survive all the killing it has received. The 
author of the epistle is the Apostle, and son of Alphaeus, and also the brother of 
the Lord. The epistle is the earliest in the Canon; the relation to 1 Peter is 
conceived to be that of dependence of 1 Peter upon James; it is placed between 
44 and 52, after the death of the son of Zebedee and before the Council, and is 
addressed to Jewish-Christian communions in and out of Palestine. 

1 Peter is by Dr. Burger. The epistle is addressed to Pauline churches com- 
posed chietly of Gentile converts. Dr. Weiss’s position of its address to Jewish 
Christians and priority to Paul is rejected because of i. 14, 18; iv. 3, because 
of allusion to Mark at the close, and the frequent allusions to the Romans and 
Ephesians. The theory of Spitta that the differences with 2 Peter are to be ac- 
counted for by admitting the genuineness of the latter and supposing 1 Peter to 
have been worked over, or written at large by Silas, fails under the evidence 
of Peter’s characteristics. The epistle is believed to have been written at Rome, 
which is Babylon, and about 63-64, after Paul’s imprisonment and during his 
supposed journey to Spain. 

2 Peter is defended as genuine because it contains nothing that Peter could 
not have written, and no other writer can be fixed upon with any probability ; 
and the difficulties lose force in the face of its own assertion of apostolicity. Be- 
sides this, the external evidence is asserted as probable as to Hermas and the 
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Didache. It was written soon after 1 Peter, and also in Rome, and to the same 
readers. 

Jude—by the same author. This Jude is Apostle and brother of James, and 
writes probably before 70 to the same readers as 2 Peter. Theerrorists are prob- 
ably the same with the Nicolaitans of the Apocalypse, thus severing the descrip- 
tion from those of other epistles to the same churches, Jude follows Peter, and 
recognizes as actual what Peter had predicted. 

1 John and the other Epistles of John, are by Dr, Luthardt, and are a most 
welcome contribution from the author of a favorite commentary on the Gospel 
of John. The Epistles of John are said to be related to other New Testament 
epistles as the gospel is to the synoptists ; they present the inner principles and 
relations of the gospel. The identity of authorship is exhibited by the same 
ideas of the biblical theology, and by the prevalent construction, which is by the 
recurrence of the number three. The objection that the eschatology of the 
epistle is more external than of the gospel, rests on false interpretation of the 
gospel. The epistle, although written after the gospel, and closely related to 
it in idea, is nevertheless not a mere accompanying letter, or it would refer 
more definitely to it, and is itself too independent in its unity. Its motive is 
in the growth of gnostic ideas, to show that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh, and 
that to deny this is antinomianism. It was written not before 80, and from 
Ephesus to the churches through which John is reported to have travelled. 

The Revelation is by Dr. Kiibel, and is a very clear and interesting review of 
opinions, and presentation of the analysis of the Apocalypse according to the 
author's own theory. The doctrine of the future is all involved in Christ's 
teaching in Matt. xxiv. The idea of the book is to present neither Church nor 
empire nor world history, but the end to which all history tends ; it is the telic 
and genetic history of the end ; and as it takes its point of view from the con- 
temporary history when the Roman Empire was the Antichristian power, so in 
every succeeding generation the Church is to discern its own Antichrist. In 
structure it is neither progressive nor cyclical, exclusively, but typical. The 
seven churches are types of Christianity always, There are two main divisions, 
in partly successive, partly contemporary relation, the six seals being the develop- 
ment of the saving purpose, the seven trumpets of the judgments of God. The 
second part exhibits the Antichristian power, beginning with the time of Christ, 
and showing its development to its culmination and fall. The figures are inter- 
preted symbolically throughout. The millennium, the cube of Io, is not the 
duration of a period, but a fixed and completed period. The dactrine is the doc- 
trine of the Gospel of John, but governed by the eschatological outlook. The 
common assertion that the Gospel of John sets forth the spiritual life of the 
present, and does not look to the end, is refuted by its frequent allusions to judg- 

.ment. The whole exhibition cf the ideas of the Apocalypse in comparison with 
other parts of the New Testament, is very admirable. The alleged Judaism of 
the Apocalypse also is shown to be a misconception. It is dated just after Nero, 
which, of course, depends on the interpretation of chs. xiii., xvii., between the 
Neroni&an persecution and destruction of Jerusalem, or about 68. The same 
vagary in judgment as in the Pastoral Epistles reappears in accounting for difter- 
ences of style between the Apocalypse and the gospel, by the supposition that 
the gospel and epistles are a literary reproduction of the Apostle’s originals, or 
a free rendering of his thought by the amanuensis, C. W. HODGE. 


HISTOIRE DU PEUPLE D’[SRAEL. Par ERNEST RENAN. Tome Premier. Pp. 
xxix., 455. Paris: Calman Levy, 1887. New York: B. Westermann & Co. 
HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF ISRAEL TILL THE TIME OF KING DaviD. Pp. 
xxviii,, 362. By ERNEST RENAN. Boston: Roberts Brothers, 1888. 
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ALLGEMEINE GESCHICHTE IN EINZELDARSTELLUNGEN. Herausgegeben ‘von 
WILHELM ONCKEN. Abth. 148. GESCHICHTE DES VOLKES ISRAEL. Von 
BERNHARD STADE, Zweiter Theil., 1. Pp. 1-160. Berlin: G. Grote’sche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1888. 


HANDBUCHER DER ALTEN GESCHICHTE, GESCHICHTE DER HEBRAER. Von 
R. KITTEL. LI., pp. xii., 282. Gotha: F. A. Perthes, 1888, 


Renan is certain to have both eager readers and severe critics. His pictu- 
resque and fascinating style, painting old scenes and expressing modern judg- 
ments with such ease and grace that the scholarship is almost hidden beneath 
them, exerts a perpetual charm, while his prepossessions and assumptions, his 
cheerful, atheistic Epicureanism, his patronizing tolerance of lofty spiritual ex- 
periences, the perverse and superficial opinions to which these lead, and the chill- 
ing frankness with which they are often expressed, challenge the attack of men 
to whom God is real, and revelation a fact. These characteristics all appear in 
his History of Israel, The charm is not gone from the skilful penci), but the 
pencil has not, with the years, grown more adequate to the highest and deepest 
themes, The preface is exceedingly interesting as the author’s own exposition 
of his principles and his plan, It exhibits the attractiveness and the repulsive- 
ness of the whole in small space. It is followed in the present volume by two 
‘* books,’’ of which one treats of the ‘‘ Beni-Israél ’’ as nomads, and the other 
of their history from the time of their settlement until David. A second and a 
third volume are to follow, and perhaps a fourth, making the connection with 
the Vie de Jésus and completing the series on the Origznes du Christianisme. 

Now, while Renan’s fundamental assumptions, and hence many of his particu- 
lar results, cannot for a moment be accepted, there are some points which it is 
well worth our while to consider. He makes in this volume no great contribu- 
tion to the critical analysis of the sources of Hebrew history. Elsewhere he has 
already indicated, at some length, his views on this subject, but as he promises 
to give them fully in a later part of his history, we dimiss them for the present. 

Another point worth our attention is Renan’s unhesitating recognition of the 
inseparable bond between the Old Testament and the New. He considers the 
present work as a part of the Histoire des Origines du Christianisme, He says 
(Pref., p. vii.): ‘*‘ Les origines du Christianisme remontent aux grandes 
prophétes, qui ont introduit la morale dans la religion, vers 850 ans avant Jésus- 
Christ ; le prophétisme du IX® siécle a lui-méme sa racine dans l’antique idéal 
de la vie patriarcale, idéal en partie créé par l‘imagination, mais qui avait été 
une réalité dans un passé lointain de la tribu Israélite.’’ In the presence of a 
tendency to cut the Bible in two, this position, taken by one who holds the Old 
Testament and the New Testament religion to be alike delusions, is of no little 
value to those who believe them to be both true. 

Still another important point is, that M. Renan, in spite of his scepticism, 
admits a considerable proportion of genuine historical tradition in the early rec- 
ords of the Hebrews. The migration of Terah's family from Ur-Casdim, the 
Egyptian sojourn, the Exodus, the figure (at least) of Moses—in all of these he 
finds an historic kernel. In spite of his tendency to minimize this, there is a cool, 
practical sense about him which prevents him from following some recent critics 
of Old Testament history in denying all firm reality to the early traditions of the 
people. Renan is less destructive here than some that might be named, If he 
had recognized a still larger element of historic fact, it would, indeed, have 
added greatly to the literary power of the book, as well as to its essential value. 
The pictorial genius, which gave the main element of popularity to the Vie de 
Jésus, is hampered in these early records through the bonds put upon it by 
negative criticism. Its materials have grown meagre, But we may, at least, 
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welcome his re-enforcement as far as it goes. It is something that this scholar, who 
has no prejudices in favor of their historic value, has found himself compelled 
to acknowledge here some lines of real history, although they appear slender. 

On the whole, however, it cannot be said that M. Renan has made any impor- 
tant contribution in this volume to the historical study of the Old Testament. It 
is not scholars that will read it with the greatest avidity. And considered with 
reference to the average mind it lacks not only a sound philosophical basis, but 
also moral earnestness and spiritual sympathy. 

The English translation seems to be well done. A little of the fascination of 
the original is of necessity lost in a version, and some things which grate on the 
ear, even in the original, grate more harshly still in the bald English rendering. 
But, generally speaking, no injustice is done to Renan by the English dress. 
The style and workmanship in printing and binding do credit to the American 
publisher. 

Stade’s work is as unlike Renan’s as two books on the same subject, and from 
somewhat similar postulates, can well be. It is of course, in the early part of his 
first volume (complete in five parts, 1881--86) that they are parallel, and can be 
best compared, but even in the new part of Stade’s history the difference is very 
marked. In Renan we see the self-styled philosopher giving what is after all a 
mere surface view of early Hebrew life; in Stade we see the Old Testament 
specialist portraying causes and effects, inward movements culminating in out- 
ward revolution, in a genuinely philosophical spirit. Stade is probably at his 
best in the part before us. This is partly because the materials are more man- 
ageable. The pre-exilic history as the Hebrews themselves wrote it is, in his 
view, deeply colored, and, to a considerable degree, reconstructed by the 
changed religious thought of the exilic and post-exilic times. The examination 
of these documents, therefore, has involved assumptions which could not be well 
defended, or even explained, until these later times were reached. The pages 
now before us are concerned with the years between the fall of Jerusalem and 
Ezra’s reform, years in which political, social, and religious changes of a far- 
reaching nature took place among the Hebrews, and in which there was an 
epoch-making, prophetic, and literary activity. Stade’s problem is to show how 
these different changes were related to each other, and what elements went to 
make the final result, both religious and literary. This he does in a luminous, 
and, from his point of view, a masterly way. How exile drove home the earlier 
prophetic teachings, and emphasized the demand of Deuteronomy for an exclu- 
sive central sanctuary, how Messianic expectation carried with it the require- 
ment of true, minutely regulated worship, how the priests were led to formulate 
religious usages, how Ezekiel took the lead in the great movement for reform 
in the cult, the way in which these exilic beliefs were projected into the distant 
past, how the Second Isaiah, with his more inclusive hopes, and his deep 
moral and spiritual conceptions, supplemented Ezekiel, the significance of the 
first return to Jerusalem, and the effect of the long interval between Zerubbabel 
and Joshua, and the work of Ezra—all these features of the book show great 
vigor, boldness, skill in grouping facts, and constructive ingenuity. No student 
of Hebrew history who wishes to form an independent judgment of radical mod- 
ern theories as to the development of the Hebrew religion and literature can 
afford to neglect this work. 

It has, of course, the defects resulting from its angle of vision. Much is sac- 
riniced to the development hypothesis. The difficulties in the way of trans- 
ferring bodily to the exile such a mass of religious conviction, observance, and 
requirement as he is forced to deal with in this way are brushed too easily aside. 
His smooth picture of steady progress in prophetic thought can be drawn only 
after dislocating some important prophetic passages of the pre-exilic time. The 
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tremendous hindrances in the way of making pre-exilic history a mere reflex of 
exilic belief and Messianic hope, are almost or quite ignored. The interpreta- 
tion of the exilic prophets, while keen and effective, is too mechanical and 
material. In short, this powerful representation of the author’s theory is inse- 
cure, because its supporting hypotheses are treated as if they were demonstrated, 
while they are merely assumed. But with all its fundamental weakness, it is 
full of instruction and of suggestion. Especially worthy of note is its insistence 
on the view that the underlying motive in the formulation of the new code of 
worship, and the insistence upon it, sprang from the belief that upon this depended 
the return of Jahve’s favor, that the glory of the Messianic future was condi- 
tioned upon true worship, that the Priests’ Code could, by its very nature, apply 
only to future circumstances, not to the present, and that it was, therefore, an 
ideal which it was hoped to reach, and not a set of rules for instant and universal 
adoption, an interpretation which is quite as fruitful if it be applied to the same 
code in an earlier period than Stade allows to it. 

We have left ourselves too little space for the third, and, on the whole, the 
most important of the works before us. 

Kittel’s book, more than either of the others, is a book pre eminently for the 
student. It is not so fascinating in manner as Renan’s, it is not so brilliant in 
its combinations as Stade’s, but it is a far sounder work than theirs ; its postu- 
lates are truer, its method is more thorough, its conclusions are more judicious, 
It is, in fact, an admirable piece of historical criticism. It will be complete in 
two volumes. The first volume carries us only to the conquest of Canaan and 
death of Joshua, but nearly half of it is occupied with the critical questions of 
literary analysis and date. The discussions under this head are important in 
several respects. Chief among these will appear to many to be the careful argu- 
ment against the post-exilic composition of the Priests’ Code. Kittel is pene- 
trating enough to see the weak points in the chain of supposed proofs of this 
thesis, and marshals his array of counter-evidences effectively. We have, then, 
at length, in Germany, a good scholar and thorough critic, who makes earnest 
work of the analysis, and yet does not let it lead him to wild extremes ; a valuable 
re-enforcement for Dillmann, whose positive views his own, in general, resemble. 

Not less valuable to the student is Kittel’s work in the analysis itself. He has 
given especial attention to the narrative parts of the text, and sheds light on 
more than one obscure passage. The analysis of the codes has been pushed 
with especial vigor by others, because of its bearing on the development of wor- 
ship and the growth of religious ideas. The analysis of the narratives has not 
been overlooked, but it has been somewhat in the background. No one, except 
Dillmann, has given it at all the minute consideration it demanded, and Kittel, 
with Dillmann’s work as a basis, has been able to make an advance of his own. 
The disposition of the author's material brings out this fact distinctly in the 
latter half of the volume. For here he takes pains to give, for each section of 
the history, first the narrative as presented by each narrator separately, and then 
the narrative as resulting from a comparison and combination of the parallel 
accounts. This, while it might be tedious for the ordinary reader, is of the 
utmost value to the student, and gives the book.a unique importance. 

The spirit of the book is rigidly scientific. It is in the interests of historical 
research that the author writes, But he writes as a profound believer in the 
supernatural. He treats the historical materials he uses with deep respect. He 
is a critic, but a reverent and a constructive one. He is a representative of 
sober, thorough historical study, unwarped by prejudice, who cannot be made 
light of. He has done a great service in this volume. We await the second 
with an interest in which satisfaction and hope are largely mingled. 

FRANCIS BROWN. 
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The following works in Exegetical Theology may be briefly noticed : 

The Lesson Commentary on the International Sunday-School Lessons for 
1889. By Rey. Jesse L. Hurlbut, D.D., and Rev. Henry M. Simpson, M.A. 
Pp. 262. (New York: Phillips & Hunt ; Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe, 1888.) 
This compilation of notes on the Sunday-School Lessons has been prepared with 
a good deal of care, and will probably answer its temporary purpose very well. 
It is furnished with numerous maps, plans, and illustrative wood-cuts. The New 
Testament Lessons are supplied with both the Authorized and the Revised Ver- 
sions, in parallel columns, but so far as we have observed, the authors have not 
paid the Revised Version of the Old Testament the compliment of a single men- 
tion. Einleitung in das Alte Testament. Von D, Hermann L, Strack. 3te 
Aufl, Pp. 113. (Nérdlingen: C. H. Beck’sche Buchhandlung, 1888.) This 
very convenient summary of moderate critical views is a reprint of the Old Tes- 
tament Introduction in Zéckler’s Handbuch der Biblischen Wissenschaften (3te 
Aufl.), and will prove serviceable to students by its compact and careful state- 
ments and its well-edited bibliography.——Beitrage zur Erklirung des Buches 
Daniel, Heft I., Dan. ii.-vi. Von Lic. J. Meinhold. Pp. 70. (Leipzig: 
Dérffling & Franke, 1888 ; New York: B. Westermann & Co.) This pamphlet, 
by a Docent at Greifswald, already known by his Dissertation on the composition 
of the book of Daniel (1884, cf. this REVIEW, October, 1885, p. 740), is a con- 
tinuation of the same class of studies. The author develops, with considerable 
learning and acuteness, his view of the underlying purpose of these chapters, to 
the effect that ‘‘ Israel has a great mission in the world. The conflicts with the 
heathen into which the adherents of the religion of Jahwe are brought, are to 
serve the purpose of turning the heathen also into worshippers of Israel’s God. 
The great duty of God's people is to win over the heathen by faithful adherence 
to its God, and, for the rest, to treat the heathen with benevolence and love.’’ 
God will deliver them from all dangers arising from their faithfulness, and give 
them triumph. Meinhold puts the date of the composition of Dan. ii. 4-6 some- 
where between the exile and the Maccabean period, perhaps under the Mace- 
donian rule. That these chapters were not written in the exile, nor in the time 
of the Maccabees, he argues strenuously.——Uber das Adlergesicht in der 
Apocalypse des Esra, Von A. Dillmann, Sitz.-Ber. d. k. preuss. Akad. d. 
Wiss. z. Berlin, February 16th, 1888. Pp. 23. The famous vision of the eagle, 
in the Apocalypse of Ezra, is here subjected to a close and critical examination, 
with the result of showing clearly that the vision itself, when the wings are re- 
garded not singly, but in pairs, refers to the period from Julius.,Czsar to Nerva, 
but that the appended interpretation has been modified by a later hand so as to 
cover the Roman emperors as far as Caracalla (A.D. 217). The essay is instruc- 
tive as an exercise in criticism as well as in interpretation.——‘ Adoda Zara. Der 
Mischnatraktat ‘* Gétzendienst.’’ Herausgegeben u. erklart von Professor D. 
Hermann L. Strack. Pp. 36. (Berlin: H. Reuther, 1888.) This is the third 
of the Mishna tracts issued by Professor Strack in the series of the /mstitutum 
Judaicum in Berlin. Like the others, it is edited with conscientious care, 
supplied with vowel-points, and made convenient for students’ use by the addi- 
tion of a Vocabulary. The study of Jewish theology, as well as that of the lan- 
guage of the Mishna, finds important auxiliaries in these pamphlets.——£-rer- 
ctses for Translation into the Hebrew Language, by the same‘scholar, is an 
English version of the exercise book already published in German (cf. this RE- 
viEw, April, 1888, p. 319). The grammatical references are to Gesenius and 
Davidson, as well as to the author’s own grammar, the practical value of which 
is greatly increased by this addition. Pp. iv., 48. (Berlin: H. Reuther; New 
York: B. Westermann & Co.)——Arabic Bible-Chrestomathy, with a Glossary. 
Edited by George Jacobs, Ph.D. Pp. vii., 54. (Berlin: H. Reuther, 1888.) 
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This little reading book, uniform in size with Socin’s Arabic Grammar and the 
other books of the Petermann-Strack series, contains seven Bible passages. 
These are Gen. i.-iv.; xxii. I-19; Jud. xi. 30-40; 1 Sam. xi.; 2 Kings ix.; Ps. 1.; 
Matt. vi. g-13. Jacobs has taken Dr. Van Dyck’s translation of the Bible into 
Arabic as the basis of his work, which is gratifying to American scholarship, 
and will be practically serviceable in many cases, although some teachers will 
regret that they thus lose the opportunity of making their students familiar with 
the peculiar characteristics of Saadia. The editorial work seems to have been 
thoroughly and judiciously done.——TZhe Peerless Prophet; or, The Life and 
Times of John the Baptist. By Archibald McCullagh, D.D. Pp. 146. (New 
York: A. D. F. Randolph, 1888.) This is the work of a well-known preacher, 
and reveals throughout the habit of the pulpit. It aims not at close analysis of 
character, but rather at practical instruction and immediate stimulus. It is 
somewhat discursive, perhaps to the detriment of its main purpose, but our most 
serious objection is to the title. Was John greater than Moses, except in privi- 
lege ?——7he Training of the Twelve ; or, Passages out of the Gospels exhib- 
iting the Twelve Disciples of Jesus under Discipline for the Apostleship. By 
Alexander Balmain Bruce, D.D. 4th ed., revised and improved. Pp. xii., 
552. (New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, 1889.) An American edition, uni- 
form with the same author's Miraculous Element in the Gospels, of the book 
which has become so familiar to New Testament students since its first appear- 
ance, in 1871. It combines, one need hardly say, thorough scholarship, keen 
analysis, sound judgment, and spiritual insight to a high degree. Every exegete 
and every minister ought to have it. Versuch Einer Erklirung des Gleich- 
nisses von den Arbettern im Weinberge (Matt. xx. 1-16). Von Dr. theol. J. M. 
Usteri. Pp. 16. (Ziirich: S. Héhr, 1888 ; New York: B. Westermann & Co.) 
This is a republished article from the 7heologische Zeitschrift aus der Schweiz. 
It is overloaded with the citation of various interpretations of the parable of the 
vineyard, and the specific differences from these of the author's own view are 
thereby somewhat obscured. Points upon which he especially insists are the 
infinite value of the payment to each and every workman, making differences in 
time or amount of labor of no account; and the envy of the all-day workmen, 
disclosing a desire on their part for some special and distinguished reward, 
whereby the connection is made with chap. xix. 27 sgq. Die Geschichte der 
Auferweckung des Lazarus, Von F, L, Steimeyer. Pp. vi., 116. (Berlin: 
Wiegand u. Grieben, 1888 ; New York: B. Westermann & Co.) We have here 
the third of the Beitrage zum Verstandniss des Johanneischen Evangeliums from 
the pen of the venerable Professor of Practical Theology in Berlin. The first 
quarter of it is apologetic, the rest expository. It shows vivacity, force of con- 
viction, scholarly finish, and practical purpose. The rhetorical style is that of a 
sermon rather than that of an exegetical treatise, although there is Jearning and 
Greek enough in it to serve for a long time some ministers that one has heard of. 
Any minister will find it suggestive and incitement in it.——K7vilisch exegeti- 
scher Kommentar iiber das Neue Testament. Von Dr. Heinr. Aug. Wilh. 
Meyer. Fiinfte Abtheilung: Kritisch Exeget’sches Handbuch iiber den ersten” 
Brief an die Korinther, 7te Aufl., neu bearbeitet von Dr. Georg Heinrici. 
Pp. xii., 516. Also, Fiinfzehnte Abtheilung: Kritisch Exegetisches Handbuch 
aber den Brief des Jacobus. 5te Aufl., neu bearbeitet von Dr. Willibald Bey- 
schlag. Pp. viii., 240. (G6ttingen: Vandenhoeck u. Ruprecht, 1888; New 
York: B. Westermann & Co.) The last (5th) edition of ‘‘ Meyer’s’’ Commen- 
tary on 1 Corinthians that really came from Meyer’s hand appeared in 1870. 
The 6th edition was thoroughly worked over by Heinrici (of Marburg), and ap- 
peared in 1881. Its characteristic differences from Meyer’s own work are suffi- 
ciently known toscholars. The changes in the new (7th) edition are such as are 
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occasioned by the necessity of discussing recent literature, and the book has 
grown by nearly forty pages. A convenience is the bibliography added by 
Heinrici. Huther’s (‘* Meyer’s’’) Brief des Jacobus was issued in the 3d edition 
in 1869. Beyschlag (of Halle) had charge of the 4th (1882), and now appears 
the 5th, also from his hand, and, like that on 1 Corinthians, without change in 
the point of view or mode of treatment, It is noteworthy that this edition is a 
leaf or two thinner than its predecessor. FRANCIS BROWN. 


II—HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. 


CHRISTIAN ARCHAOLOGY. By CHARLES W. BENNETT, D.D., Professor of His- 
torical Theology in Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Ill. New York: 
Phillips & Hunt. 


The author of this work was for several years a distinguished professor in 
Syracuse University (N. Y.), from which institution he was called to the Profes- 
sorship of Historical Theology in Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston,-Ill. This 
volume contains an Introductory Note by the ‘* veteran Professor of Christian 
Archeology in the Berlin University,’’ by whose able instruction Dr, Bennett so 
greatly profited during his protracted study in that university. 

In his Introductory Note, Dr. Piper speaks of this as ‘‘ the first work on Chris- 
tian Archeology which has appeared on American soil ’’—the greater the need 
and the opportunity for American enterprise in this direction—the greater, too, 
the challenge and the responsibility. 

Dr. Bennett was trained for his task not only by special collegiate study, but 
by years of professorial teaching in cognate branches before his extensive travels 
in the Old World ; by his careful researches in Europe and, especially, in Egypt 
and Palestine ; and by his protracted connection with the Berlin University, all 
of which was preparatory work directed consciously or unconsciously by an 
overmastering inclination in this direction, Thus practically and providentially 
disciplined for his task, he is the better qualified to furnish for American stu- 
dents ‘* the discipline which has been too long neglected in the department of 
theological inquiry.’’ We are quite sure that, at least, the university and theo- 
logical students, so rapidly multiplying in America, are ready and eager for such 
discipline—the more thorough, the more welcome. 

In this work of five hundred and sixty pages (‘‘ in full octavo size’’), the first 
six centuries of Christian Archzology are traversed. While there is special lack 
of knowledge concerning this important period of Christian Archzology, there 
is, at the same time, ample material in those historic fields about the Mediter- 
ranean which challenge critical and profitable examination. -Opportunely, ex- 
plorations and excavations are filling museums with archzological treasures. 
Pagan tombs and Christian catacombs, obelisk and crucifix, monuments and 
altars, painting, architecture, and all the earlier Christian art are yielding up 
their secrets and furnishing multiplied and valuable contributions to the science 
of Christian Archeology. 

Not only is the study seen to be obligatory, it being made feasible to Ameri- 
can students and even to the American public ; and by means of recent discov- 
eries, and marvellous object-lessons, and multiplied maps, engravings, and illus- 
trations (as in this admirable volume), the study is becoming well-nigh fascinat- 
ing. We predict as we desire for this book a large and increasing circulation. 

- R. B. WELCH. 
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THE CHURCH OF THE SUB-APOSTOLIC AGE: Its Life, Worship, and Organiza- 
tion in the Light of the ‘* Teaching of the Twelve Apostles.’’ By the Rev. 
JAMES HERON, B.A. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1888. Pp. xi., 300. 
New York: Scribner, Welford & Co. 


Some eighty pages of this book are devoted to the Dédache itself, the re- 
mainder to ‘‘ Church questions illustrated by it.’’ The first part contains a 
translation of the Didache, accompanied with brief notes, a chapter upon its 
design and character, a sketch of its history in the early Church, and a discus- 
sion of the question of date. The author maintains that it does not rest upon a 
Jewish ‘‘ Two Ways,’’ and that ‘‘ prior to Barnabas, Hermas, Justin, and the 
rest there was an,original Christian Didache, not very different from our 
Didache, but whose text may have had.some additions made to it somewhat 
later from the traditionary oral teaching which no doubt accompanied and sup- 
plemented it.’’ He concludes that ‘‘ the Didache assumed the form with which 
Bryennios has made us familiar not later than the opening of the second century, 
and it may have been a good deal earlier.’” The discussion of these points is 
quite lengthy, but contains nothing new. 

In the second part the author, taking as his texts different passages in the 
Didache, improves the opportunity tg make some general remarks, not alto- 
gether without interest, upon family and social life in the early Church, Christian 
unity and charity, baptism, the eucharist, and the Lord’s day. The discussion 
of baptism is fair and candid, though not as exhaustive as it might have been 
made without lengthening it unduly. The chapter on the New Testament canon 
can hardly be called either original or scientific. The chief interest of the book 
centres in the long chapter upon Church organization. The summaries of the 
views of Hatch, Harnack, Lightfoot, and Liddon are clear and concise, and the 
criticisms passed upon them contain some good points and expose their weakest 
features. At the same time, the discussion must be characterized as superficial 
and often uncritical. The author, unfortunately, does not always do full justice 
to the positions he is criticising, but states them frequently in such a way that 
he finds it all too easy to demolish them. It is; of course, impossible here to 
enter into a discussion of any of the questions involved. The author, in endeav- 
oring to refute four (three) important views as to the constitution of the early 
Church in a single chapter has attempted too much. As a consequence, while 
the chapter may tend to confirm many non-episcopal brethren in their position, 
it will hardly contribute toward a scientific solution of the questions in dispute. 

ARTHUR C, MCGIFFERT. 


TATIANI ORATIO AD GR&COS. Recensuit EDUARDUS SCHWARTZ, (Texte und 
untersuchungen zur Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur von O. V. Geb- 
hardt und A. Harnack., IV. Band., Heft I.) Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs’sche 
Buchhandlung, 1888, Pp. x., 105. New York: B. Westermann & Co, 


This forms the first instalment of an edition of the Greek apologists of the 
second century, which is to be issued by Drs. von Gebhardt and Schwartz. A 
new edition has been a desideratum since Harnack, in his Uederlicferung der 
griechischen Apologeten des Iten Jahrhunderts (Texte und Untersuchungen, 
]., 1 and 2), pointed out so clearly and fully the mutual relations and relative 
values of the various codices, and since Von Gebhardt, in the same volume of the 
same work, showed how inaccurately the Mss. had been collated for Otto’s edi- 
tion. The forthcoming edition will, therefore, be warmly welcomed by all 
patristic scholars. The text of Tatian’s Oratio has been in a peculiarly chaotic 
state, owing to the almost indiscriminate use, on the part of former editors, of 
MSS. of widely different degrees of authority. In this edition order has been 
brought out of chaos, and the material for fixing the text has been increased by 
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the collation of two important Mss., hitherto neglected in editing the Oratio. 
The relative value of these two codices may be gathered from the fact that they 
constitute two out of the three whose variant readings the editor has thought 
necessary to give. A comparison of almost any page with the corresponding 
page in the edition of Otto will show that the variations between the two texts 
are both numerous and important. A commentary upon the work, to contain 
also, I suppose, the necessary prolegomena, is to follow as the second heft of the 
same volume. The first heft contains, in addition to the text of the Ovra/szo, 
fragmenta, testimonia, and the Arethe Scholza of the famous Arethas codex 
(Par. cod., 174), discussed so fully by Von Gebhardt in the Zexte und Unter- 
suchungen, \., 3. ARTHUR C, MCGIFFERT. 


DER PSEUDO-CYPRIANISCHE TRACTAT DE ALEATORIBUS. Die ilteste lateinsche 
christliche Schrift. Ein Werk des rémischen Bischofs Victor I. (Saec. 11.) 
Von ADOLF HARNACK, Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der alt- 
christlichen Literatur von O. V. Gebhardt und Adolf Harnack. V. Band, 
Heft I. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, 1888. Pp. 135. New 
York: B. Westermann & Co. 


Jerome in his de vir, z//., c. 53, says, ‘* Tertullianus presbyter, nunc demum 
primus post Victorem et Apollonium Latinorum ponitur,”’ and in c. 34, ‘*‘ Victor 
tertius decimus Romanz urbis episcopus, super questione Pasche, et alia 
quzdam scribens opuscula, rexit Ecclesiam sub severo principe annis decem.”’ 
Harnack, in the work cited above, endeavors in a most interesting and ingenious 
argument to prove that the Pseudo-Cyprianic De Aleatoribus is one of these 
‘‘ alia quedam opuscula’’ of the Roman Bishop Victor, whom Jerome calls the 
first ecclesiastical Latin writer. If Harnack is right, he has added another to the 
long list of his services in the department of early Christian literature, and all 
patristic scholars will hail with pleasure the recovery—or rather identification — 
of the earliest Christian Latin work extant. The matter is important enough to 
merit careful examination. 

Harnack has shown, in my opinion conclusively, that the work in question 
cannot have been written later than the third century, that it cannot have been 
written by Cyprian (a fact already well known) nor by Tertullian, but that it 
must be the work of a bishop of Rome, a tact assumed by most of the earlier 
editors of Cyprian’s works, but first proved by Harnack from a careful exegesis 
of the first chapter. 

The two principal arguments urged in support of the first position are the atti- 
tude of the author toward gambling and the archaic method of Scripture quota- 
tion, and these two arguments are supported by many others which, taken to- 
gether, are irresistible, and combine to put the work into the earlier rather than 
the later part of the third century. This much the writer has undoubtedly 
proven, but has he proven more? I should be very glad to think so, but I con- 
fess that I am unable. : 

Great stress is laid upon the severity with which the author condemns guilty 
Christians. ‘* Delicti in deum nulla fit excusatio nec indulgentia ulla et nemini 
venia datur,’’ he says in Chap. X., and it is claimed that a Roman bishop can 
hardly have said that after the time of Callistus. It is pointed out also that in 
Chap. II. the author seems to imply that a bishop may be deprived of his office 
in consequence of unfaithfulness or the commission of flagrant sin. But 
according to Hippolytus (Pz/. ix. 7), Callistus ‘‘ propounded the opinion 
(édoyudricev) that if a bishop were guilty of any sin, if ‘even a sin unto death, he 
ought not to be deposed,’’ and hence it is claimed that the words in Chap. II., if 
written by a Roman bishop, as is conclusively proved, must have been written 
before Callistus. But Zephyrinus, a weak and vacillating man, completely under 
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the influence of Callistus, Harnack is quite right in saying cannot have written 
our little work, which reveals the fullest consciousness of power and of authority. 
He is thus led back to Victor (189-198), whose dictatorial treatment of the Asiatic 
churches in the Easter question combines with other facts known about him to 
give him a character well in keeping with the tone of the introduction to De 
Aleatoribus. it is pointed out also that the condition of the Roman Church 
after the death of Commodus was similar to that implied in our little work, and 
emphasis is laid upon the fact that Victor was a writer, and, indeed, a Latin 
writer, as recorded by Jerome. There is thus much to be said in favor of Victor 
as the author of the work in question, and Harnack has justly replied to the 
question, How did the work then happen to be ascribed to Cyprian ? that it is 
no harder to suppose it to have lost the name of Victor than of any other Roman 
bishop, and that the question can as well be asked of the other twenty Pseudo- 
Cyprianic works. He suggests that it may have come into notice in the time of 
Justinian’s crusade against gambling, and that then it may have been appended 
by some enterprising bookseller to a copy of Cyprian’s popular and widely read 
works. I might add the suggestion that the severity of the work would tend to 
make it unpopular in the laxer days of Callistus, and to cause its episcopal 
authorship, if not the work itself, to sink early into oblivion, But in spite of all 
that is to be said for the very attractive theory of the writer, Iam doubtful 
whether he has proved his case. The first question is, Can a bishop subsequent 
to Callistus have taken so strict a position toward the sin of gambling? And I 
am constrained to answer Yes. It may on the face of it seem improbable, but 
it is far from impossible that Urbanus or Pontianus or Fabianus may have 
taken a stricter stand than Callistus took toward the sins of Christians. He may 
have found that in the matter of gambling, at least, the laxer principles intro- 
duced by Callistus were working mischief, and hence he may have tried to be 
more severe. And it is very significant to notice that in the introduction (which 
is very Jong, as Harnack has remarked, a circumstance, however, which he has 
not explained) great pains are taken to justify the strictness adopted by the 
author in the present case. He seems, in fact, to have felt the evil of laxity, and 
to be impelled over against such a course to emphasize the necessity of greater 
care on the part of bishops. The words ‘‘ accepta simul potestate solvendi ac 
ligandi et cum ratione peccata dimittendi: salutari doctrina admonemur, ne 
dum delinquentibus adsidue ignoscimus, ipsi cum eis pariter torqueamur” seem 
to transport us into the very midst of the strife which we know arose between 
Callistus and Hippolytus, and which broke out again between Cornelius and 
Novatian, and which must have made itself felt more or less during the inter- 
vening years. Wedo not know the position of Callistus’s successors on the sub- 
ject, but we certainly have no right to assume that they cannot have felt as the 
author of our work feels. And, indeed, the very emphasis with which the author 
pronounces against excuse and indulgence for the dere/ictum in deum seems to 
imply the prevalence of such indulgence ; but that very indulgence was an inno- 
vation of Callistus. 

As to the argument urged by Harnack, that Callistus having once said that a 
bishop could not be deposed on account of sins, a bishop subsequent to him 
could not take the opposite position, it must simply be said that that does not 
follow. We do not hear of a repetition of Callistus’s statement until Stephen 
(254-257), and Cyprian, whose influence was commanding in Rome, as elsewhere, 
in the middle of the second century, takes the opposite position. It is, at least, 
possible that Callistus’s successors may have done the same. 

Further, we learn from Tertullian’s work de pudicitia (c. 1 and 21) that Cal- 
listus had claimed the power to remit sins, and that he based this power upon 
Matt. xvi. 18 sq., claiming from this passage the power of the keys, not for the 
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Church, as Tertullian did, but for bishops as bishops. This identical claim is 
found in the first chapter of our work. But Tertullian speaks of Callistus’s claim 
as an entirely new thing. He had evidently heard of no such claim before. 
How, then, can our work have been written previous to this ? 

Harnack meets the difficulty by referring to Hippolytus’s Philosophumena, 
ix. 12 (Amer, Ante-Nic. ed., ix. 7), where the same power is said to be claimed 
by Callistus. Harnack remarks that here Hippolytus evidently holds the same 
position in this matter that Callistus does, and only condemns the latter's indis- 
criminate and injudicious application of the principle, not the principle itself ; 
and hence the principle must be older than them both, for Hippolytus would not 
take anew thing from Callistus, his enemy. But I confess myself unable to 
read Hippolytus in this way. Though he may not, in so many words, condemn 
the principle, he certainly gives no sign of accepting it, and hence cannot be 
cited as breaking the force of Tertullian’s words. 

The arguments from the language of the work and from its method of Scrip- 
ture quotation are, according to Harnack himself, as good for 230 as for an 
earlier period. They point, he believes, to the time between 1go and about 230. 
But it must be remarked that the parallels in style which he brings forward are 
all in epistles written about 250, and, more than that, that there is, as remarked 
by him, a most striking resemblance between the introduction to our work and 
the epistle of the Roman to the Carthaginian clergy (Cypriani ep., 8, Amer. 
Ante-Nic. ed., No.2). It is true that Harnack draws an argument for an earlier 
date from this very resemblance, for he points out that Hermas is quoted in the 
same connection in our work, but an Old Testament passage in the epistle. But 
this proves nothing, for Hermas might well be used in a work on Christian 
morality, designed chiefly for the people of Rome, and be avoided in an epistle 
addressed to the clergy of Carthage, where, as we know from Cyprian’s treat- 
ment of it, it did not rank with the Scriptures, And Harnack himself admits 
that it may have stood in the Roman Bible after the time of Callistus. The re- 
semblance is so striking that identity of authorship might be imagined were it 
not for the fact that the author of our work is a bishop. It might be thought to 
be a work of Novatian, whose spirit it reminds us of, were it not for its barbar- 
ous Latinity. I am, at any rate, unable to divest myself of the impression that the 
work breathes the atmosphere of the first half or second quarter of the third 
century rather than that of the latter part of the second. We hear, indeed, of 
no Latin works written by Urban or his immediate successors, as Harnack says, 
nor do we know anything of the successors of Novatian, But'the mere fact that 
Victor wrote guedam opuscula is not enough to establish his claim to this 
opusculum, when other arguments do not make his authorship, if not certain, at 
least approximately so. 

I do not mean to imply, in thus taking exception to some of Harnack’s argu- 
ments, that I consider his theory fully disproved. I have simply endeavored to 
show that not all the difficulties are as yet cleared away, and that whatever 
degree of probability may attend his theory he has not yet proved it. In view of 
all the facts thus far presented, and in spite of his strong and keen argument, I 
can get no farther than a non liguet. 

But whatever may be the final conclusion as to the authorship of the work, a 
great service has been done in bringing it out into the light and in throwing so 
much light upon it. It is in any case a valuable monument of the early Roman 
Church, and will no longer be neglected by patristic scholars. I would like to 
mention many interesting points by which Harnack has thrown light upon other 
subjects, but lack of space forbids. 

The discussion of the author’s canon and of his method of quoting Scripture 
is especially clear and thorough. One of the most important facts elicited is the 
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actual use of Hermas as divina scriptura, on a par with the Old Testament and 
the Apocalypse, in the Roman Church early in the third (or late in the second) 
century. (Cf., by way of contrast, the Muratorian fragment.) We are learning 
gradually that there was more variety of opinion in the third century than we 
have been tempted to think, and are admonished again, as so often, to be very 
careful in our generalizations in regard to early Church history. 

ARTHUR C. MCGIFFERT. 


THE NICENE AND POST-NICENE FATHERS. Vol. VIII., AUGUSTIN; Vol. X., 
CHRYSOSTOM. New York: The Christian Literature Co., 1888. 


Volume VIII. of this Select Library devotes its seven hundred large octavo 
pages to St. Augustin’s ‘*‘ Expositions on the Book of Psalms.’’ This concludes 
the series of Augustin’s works comprised in this Library. It was imperatively 
felt that these Expositions ‘‘ must not be wanting to this series,”’ although it 
should necessitate the addition of one hundred pages in order to include in this 
single volume the six volumes of the Oxford translation, and this at the cost not 
of the subscribers, but of the publishers ! 

We find a brief but beautiful ‘‘ Preface’ (pp. v. and vi.) by the editor, Bishop 
Coxe, in which we have the welcome assurance that he has preserved the African 
Psalter entire. 

In these Expositions we especially recognize the Augustinian spirit of devo- 
tion, intense, profound. And better still, in this great volume we recognize the 
presence of the divine Spirit which inspired the Psalmist, and quickens into new 
spiritual life every sympathetic student of the Book of Psalms. 

By this farewell volume we are the better satisfied and prepared to pass to the 
study of the New Testament under the guidance of John Chrysostom. 

And here it is to be noted that the Ninth Volume in this great American 
Library failed to appear on time. But the editor-in-chief (Dr. Schaff), equal to 
the emergency, postponed that volume until January, 1889; and, thanks to the 
promptitude of Dr. M. B. Riddle, presented Volume X. to the subscribers before 
its time. 

This contains ‘‘St. Chrysostom’s Homilies on the Gospel of Matthew.” 
These reach to number ninety, and treat of the entire Gospel of St. Matthew. 
The Christian world has grown familiar with the pre-eminence of Chrysostom 
as a preacher, but not so familiar with his position in the history of Exegesis, 
which Dr. Riddle in his Editorial Essay characterizes as ‘* remarkable.’’ Chry- 
sostom wisely avoided both the allegorizing and the dogmatic extremes. He 
also faithfully withstood the speculative mysticism of Origen and vigorously 
opposed his false methods. The Antiochan School has effected much in behalf 
of the historico-exegetical method, and Chrysostom is one of the most brilliant 
and worthy representatives of that School. 

Into these Homilies he has poured the wealth of his Christian common sense 
and moral earnestness and ethical purpose and surpassing eloquence. However 
he may fail in textual criticism or in archeological and linguistic lore, yet *‘ where 
the exegesis deals with the human heart, its motives, its weakness, or with the 
grace and love of Jesus Christ, there Chrysostom rises, and remains ‘ the Master 
in Israel.’ ’* 

In these volumes the publishers have maintained their exalted and well-earned 
reputation. R. B. WELCH. 


The following works in the department of Historical Theology are worthy of 
mention : 

Gilds : Their Origin, Constitution, Oljects, and later History. By the late 
Cornelius Walford. New and enlarged edition. (London: George Redway.) 
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This posthumous publication has a large amount of valuable material relating to 
the guilds, those interesting associations that are rising into great importance 
again in ourdays, The author traces the English guilds back through the Anglo- 
Saxon period to the Roman period, and expresses the opinion that ‘‘ the Saxons 
found the guilds here and shaped them to conformity with their own institutions, 
and afterward introduced them into their own country.’’ It is wonderful what a 
variety of form and purpose developed out of the simple idea of the guild. A 
study of the ancient guilds is of importance for the guilds of our day.— 
Tischreden Luthers aus den Jahren 1531 und 1532 nach den Aufzeichnungen von 
Johann Schlaginhaufen. Aus einer Miinchner Handschrift herausgegeben von 
Wilhelm Preger. (Leipzig: Dérffling & Franke ; New York: B. Westermann & 
Co.) The table talk of Luther is of exceeding interest and value for theology, 
as well as for the study of Luther and his times. It is important that these say- 
ings should, so far as possible, be arranged in historical order. This is what the 
editor has here attempted on the basis of Schlaginhaufen’s collection. The little 
book has an able introduction, giving a historical sketch of Schlaginhaufen and 
a careful study of the several collections made by him, Veit Dietrich, and Cor- 
datus. The conclusion is that Schlaginhaufen gives the more exact report ot 
Luther’s words, and therefore his collection must be taken as the basis; that 
Dietrich’s report is richer in dogmatic and exegetical material ; while Cordatus 
is not infrequently guilty of haste, misconception, and arbitrarinéss, and that he 
is to be used with caution to supplement the other reports. ——Die Tauferbeweg- 
ung in der Grafschaft Oldenburg-Delmenhorst und der Herrschaft Fever 
zur Zeit der Reformation. Von L. Schauenburg. (Oldenburg: G. Stalling.) 
Die Entstehung der Schweiz. Neutralitét und Glaubensfretheit. Von einem 
Freunder der vaterliindischen Geschichte. (Zurich: S. Héhr.) These are two 
little pamphlets containing special studies of considerable value that will be use- 
ful to historical students who desire thorough knowledge and would not confine 
themselves to the beaten tracks.——Briefe Benedicts XIV. an den Canonicus 
Pier Francesco Peggi in Bologna (1729-58), nebst Benedicts Diarium des Con- 
claves von 1740. Herausgegeben von F, X. Kraus. Zweite Ausgabe vermehrt 
mit Flaminio Scarselli’s Béographie des Papstes und einer Bibliographie seiner 
Werke, (Freiburg i. B.: J.C. B. Mohr.) This little book with a long title suffi- 
ciently explains itself, and requires no further notice. We need only say that 
the documents here collected are of great importance for the study of the life and 
times of this eminent pope.——7he Critical Period of American History, 1783- 
89. By John Fiske. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) Great attention has 
been given in recent times to the political history of the United States. The 
author of this book has studied the sources of the period he has chosen for his 
work, and the fruit of his study is a very interesting book. He has grasped the 
situation in his title, and has described it in his book in a fresh and charming 
manner. Most readers prefer the narrative of riots and wars and those more public 
manifestations of the great conflict that resulted in the organization of the great 
American republic ; and they regard the political history as dull and unimportant. 
But no one can understand the origin and the character of our nation who has not 
studied closely the critical period in which the several independent colonies learned 
by hard lessons that a confederacy was inadequate as a bond of union, ang thus 
were brought to that happy solution of a constitutional republic, in which the rights 
of the States were guarded, while sufficient concessions were made to the general 
Government to make it strong and powerful. The author incidentally calls atten- 
tion to some of the weaknesses of the American Constitution. He justly shows 
that it was an unfolding and adapting of the British Constitution to new conditions 
and circumstances, Since the separation the mother country has advanced in some 
respects to better results than her daughter. The two great nations now have 
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important lessons to learn from each other, and it is an interesting situation at 
the present time that the daughter has become more conservative than the 
mother, and that British statesmen are more willing to learn from the United 
States than American statesmen from Great Britain. It is highly important that 
Americans should be more open minded, and that they should cease congratu- 
lating themselves that they have already attained perfection in the science of 
government. —— Origin of the Disciples of Christ (Campbellites). A Contribu- 
tion to the Centennial Anniversary of the Birth of Alexander Campbell. By 
Wilham H. Whitsitt, D.D., LL.D. (New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son.) 
This book is a searching criticism of the origin and principles of the Campbell- 
ites, or Disciples of Christ, as they prefer to be called. Its thesis is well stated : 
**In conclusion, it is believed that the statement with which the present treatise 
was begun has been shown to be true. The Disciples of Christ are the direct 
descendants of the Sandemanians ; it is possible to point out in the literature of 
Sandemanianism the source whence Mr. Campbell derived almost every one of 
his religious opinions. If he ever had an original idea, he took pains to avoid 
giving expression to it in such of his writings as have been submitted to the 
inspection of the public.’’ Bibliographical Notes on Witchcraft in Massa- 
chusetts, By George H. Moore, LL.D. (Worcester.) Dr. Moore is the best 
authority upon the distressing subject of witchcraft in America. This address 
before the American Antiquarian Society is the continuation of a series begun 
in 1883, which ought to be collected in a volume, or else worked over into an 
organic history of the subject.. We hope that Dr. Moore will consent to under- 
take such a work. The sources for such a study are scattered and accessible to 
few students, and no one has such a grasp of the literature as Dr. Moore. There 
was sin and crime in the persecution and execution of these so-called witches. 
Those who were guilty of it have made a dark blot upon the history of our 
country. The guilty ones should be exposed and in this way, so far as possible, 
the sin rolled off from the innocent and the people as a whole. 
C. A. BRIGGS. 


Il1Il—SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 


DOGMATIC THEOLOGY. By WILLIAMG. T.SHEDD, D.D. 2 vols. New York : 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1888. 


The readers of this REVIEW will of course expect to see in its pages an elabo- 
rate account and critical estimate of this latest work of one of the eminent theo- 
logians of the Presbyterian Church. As already announced, such a paper by 
Professor Morris, of Lane Theological Seminary, will appear in a later number. 
But the editors have thought that a brief notice of the book would not interfere 
with Professor Morris's review of the theological system it embodies. 

Dr. Shedd, besides having been Professor in the University of Vermont, 
has filled four chairs as a theological teacher. His labors in each of them have 
resulted in the publication of one or more volumes, Besides these, two volumes 
of sermons, preached by him when a pastor, have been given to the public. 
Including his translations of Theremin’s Rhetoric, of Guericke’s Church History, 
and of Lange’s Mark, and the work before us, he has published fifteen volumes— 
a large and, at present certainly, a widely influential literary product. We 
believe that it will continue to be influential for a long time to come. For if 
style is ‘‘fame’s great antiseptic,’’ Dr. Shedd’s style is such as to render it 
reasonably certain that his books will be read. by more than one generation of 
theological readers after his personal labors will have been closed. A masterly 
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prose style is a gift. No one need despair of attaining the fundamental qualities 
of all good styles—clearness, strength, and grace. But beyond these there is a 
quality which while instantly recognized cannot often be adequately described, 
We usually say of it that it is the literary expression of the writer’s personality. 
Writers on discourse have this in mind when they quote the well-known saying, 
that ‘‘the style is the man.’’ This consummate quality, when it lifts a good 
prose style above the level of ordinarily good prose styles, and justifies one in 
calling it eminent, must, like the talent for poetry, be regarded as inborn and 
not as the product of cultivation or discipline. America has had few great prose 
writers. When we have named Irving, Hawthorne, Webster, and Channing we 
have almost completed the catalogue. Only one of these was a theologian. 
And Channing’s habit of mind can scarcely be called theological. So thought 
an observer as intelligent and discriminating as the late Henry B. Smith. ‘* He 
has not,”’ he writes after visiting Dr. Channing, ‘‘ a philosophical mind, not even 
a comprehensively theological one ; it is almost wholly of a moral order,’’ etc. 
The truth is, that a mind strongly influenced by theological truth and deeply 
interested in the great questions it raises or answers is like the Puritan nature, 
as Dr. Shedd has described the latter, in its indisposition to cultivate fine form. 
‘* The Puritan nature owed but little comparatively to zsthetic culture. It was 
not drawn upon and drawn out as some natures have been by literature and 
art.’”” So it has always been with the theologian. The incident narrated of 
Jerome, who after his devotion to Biblical and theological studies lamented his 
love of the classics as sinful, and gave up Cicero, is a parable. Few theologians 
have been men of letters or great writers. Calvin was, and so were Hooker 
and John Pearson. So was Jeremy Taylor, if Tay!or can be called a theologian. 
But how exceptional! And Dr. Shedd, we think, is exceptional in this respect 
among American theologians. Most of them write well and clearly and strongly. 
Speaking from recollection only, we have the impression that Samuel Hopkins 
is the one unsatisfactory writer of English among the greater American theo- 
logians, as John Howe is among the great Puritans. But when it is said of the 
theologians that they write with clearness and strength, all is said that can 
be. Dr. Shedd, however, is distinctly a Puritan ‘‘ man of letters,’’ and writes 
English like one of the masters. The writer of this notice is glad of the oppor- 
tunity thus given him to express the opinion that were Dr. Shedd’s literary prod- 
uct anything but theological, he would be widely recognized as one of the few 
greatest writers of the English language that America has produced. 

This gift of Dr. Shedd’s is often revealed in the volumes‘we are noticing, 
though the composition of a Body of School Divinity does not furnish as many 
occasions as the essay or the sermon does for flowing and eloquent passages. 
The man of letters appears here in his ability to command the resources of liter- 
ature, and to employ them in the interests of theological science. We wish to 
commend this work to the readers of the REVIEW, and therefore call attention 
to the first chapter in the volume after the two technical chapters on Method. 
In Chapter III. the writer discusses at length ‘‘ the nature and definition of the- 
ological science.”” We have been at the pains of making a catalogue of the 
writers he quotes or refers to in this chapter. The quotations and references. 
are so woven into the discussion that the flow of discourse is never impeded. 
The following are the names of the writers: Coleridge, Rothe, Cicero, Lactan- 
tius, Shakespeare, Augustine, John of Damascus, Samuel Johnson, Richard 
Bentley, Froude, Winckelmann, Aristotle (Politics), King (Foreknowledge), 
Reid, Milton (Reasons for Church Government), Plutarch (Superstition), Leib- 
nitz, Whewell, Hume, Cudworth, Helmholtz, Epicurus (quoted by Des Cartes), 
Thomas Arnold, Quatrefages, Herschel, Lange (History of Materialism), 
Schiller, Frank, Calvin, Neander, Mansel, Jacobi, Hooker, Boyle, Frederick 
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Schlegel, Wordsworth. ‘The chapter is not exceptional in this particular, One 
would have to go back to the works of a writer of the sixteenth or seventeenth 
century to find a volume in which the literary spirit and the theological spirit are 
so finely blended. 

Dr. Shedd’s Calvinism, as he says himself, is the elder Calvinism. He does 
not reject, he employs, in his construction of a system, the Covenants. But his 
tendency, like that of Calvin, is to contemplate divine truth sub specie eterni- 
tatis, rather than sub specie temporis ; as the unfolding in time of the Eternal 
Decree, rather than as the fulfilment of the Covenants. The Decree and the 
Covenants are not, of course, two mutually exclusive principles of construction. 
They are combined in Dr. Shedd’s system as they are in the Westminster sym- 
bols. But within the circle of Calvinistic theologians there is no difference more 
marked than the difference in the relative emphasis they respectively place on 
the Covenants and the Decree. Historically, the emphasis of the decree as consti- 
tutive culminated in Supralapsarianism., On the other hand, a similar emphasis 
of the Covenants has not seldom resulted in an artificial, almost a mechanical 
mode of theologizing. Happily, the latter evil does not qualify the great Bodies 
of Divinity constructed by American theologians. The Great Systematic Theol- 
ogy of Charles Hodge, distinctly federal in its character, cannot be described as 
mechanical, At the same time, it is a reason for congratulation that a system of 
theology has been published by a theologian of Dr. Shedd’s ability and learning 
that in this respect more nearly approaches the system of John Calvin, 

The author's confidence that it is not impossible to do something substantial 
in the way of showing that the distinctive doctrines of Christianity are ‘‘ grounded 
in the absolute principles of reason’’ appears in the discussion of almost every 
great doctrine, and gives to the book great and special value. Cardinal New- 
man, in speaking of the employment by Thomas Aquinas of ‘‘ the argument 
from reason’’ in defence of revealed truths, says : ‘‘ With the jaw-bone of an ass, 
with the skeleton philosophy of pagan Greece did this Samson of the schools put 
to flight his thousand Philistines.’’ Dr. Shedd’s estimate of the value of reason 
in evincing the truth of doctrines supernaturally revealed is far higher than that 
of Cardinal Newman, if we may infer the latter’s estimate from this statement. 
In commending to the reason the mystery of the Trinity in unity by the employ- 
ment of an analogue found in the requisites to self-consciousness in the finite 
spirit ; in grounding the necessity of the Atonement in the rational idea of jus- 
tice ; in demonstrating the existence of God from the idea of the perfect being ; 
in justifying the endlessness of punishment by an elaborate and cogent rational 
argument—indeed, as we have said, in his appeals throughout the work to the 
reason of man to confirm the Biblical statements, Dr. Shedd shows himself to be 
in the line of the great succession of theologians, from Augustine onward, who 
have believed that there is a ¢hzologia naturalis ; who have believed, to quote 
Dr. Henry B. Smith’s phrase, that ‘‘ every Christian doctrine has a philosophical 
as well as a Biblical aspect ;’’ that the Eternal Reason, and not the Eternal 
Will alone, ‘‘ energizes’ in the sphere of revealed truth. Of course the argu- 
ment from reason is a dangerous weapon of defence for the theologian to em- 
ploy. There is the danger, in the first place, that Christian doctrine will lose its 
distinctive character and Christianity be reduced to the limits of natural religion, 
and in the second place (and this is the special danger that threatens us to-day) 
that mere sentiment born of the sensibility will be mistaken for ‘‘ the absolute 
principles of reason.’’ One needs, above all, to have his vision purged as ‘* with 
euphrasy and rue”’ before undertaking to employ it. Because Dr. Shedd has 
escaped these dangers, this feature of his discussions gives to them great timeli- 
ness as well as great permanent value. 

Plato, Kant, Cudworth, and Coleridge among the philosophers, Augustine, 
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Anselm, Calvin, and the elder Edwards among the theologians, seem to be the 
writers who have made the most profound impression on Dr. Shedd. But he has 
read widely, and drawn largely from others. We owe him a special debt of 
gratitude for bringing us into contact with the great English divines, both 
Anglican and Puritan, as Hooker, Pearson, Bull, Waterland, Butler, Owen, 
Howe, Baxter, and Charnocke. 

We have no space left in which to speak of Dr. Shedd’s ability as an exegete, 
or of jthe separate discussions, as his noble essay on the Trinity in Unity, his 
cogent defence of his view of the solidarity of the species, or his exposition of 
the doctrine of Atonement. We cannot refrain, however, from calling attention 
to his presentation of the distinctions between personal and vicarious atone- 
ment ; and especially the distinction that the former is made by the offending, 
and the latter by the offended party. Dr. Shedd has here brought out into 
strong relief a truth of the first importance in Soteriology—namely, that in the 
atonement it is God who satisfies his own justice. It is a truth too often de- 
pressed nowadays, even by theologians, It ought always to be emphasized. 
John Wessel’s eloquent statement of it might well be often quoted: /pse Deus, 
ipse sacerdos, ipse hostia, pro se, de se, sibi satisfecit, 

There are two features of the work that specially aid in making it a fine text- 
book, In the first place, it is didactic rather than polemic. He states, expounds, 
and defends what he believes to be the true view, and spends little time in 
expounding and opposing heresies. In the second place, the discussions are 
compact. The style is absolutely clear, and no subject that he undertakes to 
unfold is at all slighted, but there is no waste of words. We congratulate Dr. 
Shedd on the completion of this great work, to the composition of which he has 
given so many years. Wecongratulate the readers of theology not only on their 
possession of it, but also on the fact that they have received it from the author, 
and not from his literary executors. JOHN DE WITT. 


RELIGIONSGESCHICHTE. Geschichte der Entwicklung des religiédsen Bewusst- 
seins, u. s. w., herausgegeben von Dr. HERMANN PREIss. Abth., III, IV. 
8vo, pp. 257-548. Leipzig : Maeder & Wahl, 1887. 


The first two parts of this work were noticed in our last volume (p. 329). The 
group of the ‘* Religions of nature’’ is here completed by sketches of the religious 
systems of the Celts, the German peoples, the Slavs, and the old Prussians, 
The next group, including the Greeks and the Italian peoples, is treated under 
the head of ‘‘ Religion of spiritual individualities.’’ The object of worship is 
here more spiritual ; yet it is only ‘* the finite spirit developed in its most perfect 
and noble way.’’ The'third group comprises the ‘‘ Religions of monotheism,” 
and consists of the religion of the Old Testament, Islam, and the Christian re- 
ligion. Christianity is naturally discussed much more fully and analytically than 
any other system, with special reference to its doctrines of the Trinity, the Per- 
son of Christ, Redemption and Reconciliation, Sin and Grace, and the Church 
and its institutions, 

The work evidently embodies the results of prolonged and diligent studies, 
and has a very pronounced character. It by no means limits itseif to the phe- 
nomenology of religion. Its very title-page describes it as a ‘‘ history of the 
development of the religious consciousness in the several forms of its manifesta- 
tion—a history of the human spirit.’’ It sets forth a philosophy of history, a 
doctrine of individual development, as well as of the progress of the race ; and 
these, of course, determine the scheme of classification. It seeks in every case 
to go back of later forms and observances and theories of the origin and course 
of development of the systems brought successively under review ; and by means 
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of careful critical estimates of traditions and literary sources (where these exist) 
endeavors to reach the real truth. In its philosophy of history it assumes the 
rudest and grossest beginnings ; a rate and degree of progress resting on a 
purely natural basis, and dependent in the first instance, and to a large extent, 
on climate and other physical conditions connected with man’s residence ; a 
slow and gradual attainment of any spiritual apprehensions, and an ultimate 
transformation of the natural into the spiritual. Here and there progress gives 
place to deterioration. The gradual development of higher powers and a higher 
consciousness in the child is a type of the development of the race everywhere. 
In its beginnings the race had no one to give it that idea of God which we at 
the right time communicate to the child, and make the basis of all later culture ; 
but must slowly, and with many an error and failure, unfold that which was de- 
posited as a germ in its undeveloped intelligence, and so make its way toward 
the satisfaction of its natural impulse to search for causes, and the author of 
what exists or occurs. 

We must regard and study all religions of every type as a work, an act, a 
manifestation of God, conditioned by the point and degree of attainment which 
rian had reached. As is the man soishisGod. All religions regard themselves 
as the results of revelation of some sort. The early chapters of Genesis give us 
only the conceits and fancies of the later Hebrews in respect to their religion, 
and religion among men. They not only do not give, but thickly veil the real 
course of the genetic development of monotheism. The aim of revelation is 
practical ; we are therefore not to expect in any revelation an explanation con- 
cerning the existence and essence of the divinity ; this comes only when a relig- 
ious philosophy has been developed. When the unity of God has come to rec- 
ognition in the monotheistic religions, God must be conceived as an ideal. The 
several monotheistic systems differ in their conception of the way in which this 
unity is constituted, and becomes Spirit to influence men. Christianity takes in 
Greek elements into combination with the conceptions and principles brought 
over from the Old Testament ; while Mohammedanism opposed and sought to 
do away with the limitations that had come into Christian belief and practice, 
and professed to restore the pure religionof Abraham. It was largely a religion 
of negation, and yet has rendered important service on the practical and histori- 
cal side among the peoples with whom it has prevailed. 

The author’s conception of the Hebrew literature and the religion of Israel is 
that of the extreme critical school. Abraham, Moses, and the prophets made 
their several contributions toward the development of this religion from the 
purely natural stage and type up to the more spiritual and ethical. After the 
exile a purified monotheism gained the ascendancy ; the work of the prophets 
was done ; the literature of the Hebrew ‘* wisdom” and the Apocalyptic litera- 
ture exhibit the further progress of the higher principles for which prophets 
had been contending, The Old Testament religion is distinguished by its doc- 
trine of God, of man, and of the kingdom of God on earth, which we must seek 
to understand and estimate after the same philosophical, historical, and critical 
method. 

In dealing with Christianity the author takes its main doctrines, those of in- 
carnation, redemption, salvation, and the Trinity, and follows them out in their 
development in the same way. His work, while very elaborate and comprehen- 
sive, and evincing broad and learned studies, is one with which we should be at 
issue from beginning to end, in many of its postulates, in its spirit and method, 
and in its treatment of Scripture. CHARLES A. AIKEN. 


A SYSTEM OF BIBLICAL THEOLOGY. By the Late W. LINDSAY ALEXANDER, 
D.D., LL.D., Principal of the Theological Hall of the Congregational 
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Churches in Scotland ; Minister of Augustine Church, Edinburgh, etc. In 


two volumes, 8vo, pp. xvi., 478, and 486. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark ; New 
York: Scribner & Welford, 1888. 


Dr. Lindsay Alexander scarcely claims a place among the great theologians. 
We do not at all concur in Principal Tulloch’s slighting estimate of him as only 
‘*a clever man,"’ the possible appointment of whom to the chair of Moral Phi- 
losophy horrified him, But he wasa man rather of broad culture and sound 
learning than of profound thought, and he has left us, therefore, in his theologi- 
cal lectures rather a valuable review and re-presentation of current thought on 
theological themes than a new contribution to the science of theology. No one 
can read these two volumes without pleasure ; and although the fact that they 
are made up of lectures gives them now and again something of a sermonic 
flavor, and sometimes a sermonic simplicity, no one can read them without profit, 
or without growing admiration for the sober judgment and expository skill of 
their author, The excellently conceived introductory sections, in which the 
necessity, the inductive method, and (we may add) his right to the title of ** Bib- 
lical Theology"’ are vindicated, already attract the reader’s attention and arouse 
in him an expectation of good things. The lectures that are given us do not, 
however, constitute a full system ; not only has the editor been forced to sacri- 
fice the whole of the matter on the Means of Grace and the Last Things to the 
demands of space, but there are many topics of importance which were appar- 
ently never included in them. What we have, however, fairly covers the most 
important topics which fall under the captions of Theology proper, Anthropology, 
Christology, and Soteriology, and is everywhere presented in:a manner which 
is suggestive and stimulating, and which reasonably justifies the author’s claim 
to an inductive method. We are commonly asked first to survey the scriptural 
facts, then to glance at the various efforts of theologians to embrace these facts 
in a dogmatic statement, and then to formulate a statement which will fairly rep- 
resent the facts. 

A very favorable specimen of the application of this method is presented in 
the section on *‘ Christology,’’ which is, apparently, the subject which most en- 
gaged the author's attention. The doctrine of the person of Christ, indeed, is 
passed by with strange indifference, although the true godhead and complete 
manhood of the Son is fully proved. But the whole discussion of the work of 
Christ is worthy of the highest praise for its lucidity, carefulness of statement, 
acuteness of argumentation, and, above all, for its soundly inductive method, 
and consequently satisfactory conclusion which is expressed in the formal 
adoption of the doctrine of the definite atonement, ‘‘ of which ’’ says Dr. Alex- 
ander, ‘‘ 1 consider Turretine the best expounder ’”’ It is probably only one of 
the misfortunes incident to the posthumous publication of lectures not revised 
by the author for the public eye, that some of the findings on subsequent topics 
seem scarcely to square with this hearty advocacy of the central doctrine of 
sound Calvinism. For example, in discussing the doctrine of election, Dr. Alex- 
ander refuses to admit a decree of preterition of the wicked by which God deter- 
mined ‘to pass them by and leave them to themselves ;’’ and hence is led 
actually to teach that God is active in executing something which he has not 
decreed (II., p. 285). This confusion seems due, however, to an unusual defini- 
tion of the word ** decree,’’ which confines it to the sense of a ‘‘ solemn binding 
of one’s self’’ actively to produce a given end—a definition which had already 
at an earlier point led to the statement that God does not decree all that is in- 
cluded in his purpose (I., p. 136). It is more inexplicable that he teaches a double 
justification (II., p. 389), by the first of which original sin is removed from all men 
indiscriminately, while in the second men’s own actual sins are removed from 
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believers. This is, of course, inconsistent with the distinct rejection of all 
Arminianizing theories of the Atonement; and no less with the acute polemic 
against the Arminian doctrine of common (sufficient) grace, in which ‘it is 
argued that it leaves undefined both what man needs and what God gives in 
‘‘ gracious ability.’’ If this, he argues, is a new faculty, then before its gift man 
was irresponsible ; if itis a positive disposition to holiness all will be saved (II., p. 
348). He might have added, that if it consists merely in removing a positive 
tendency to evil and leaving man in indifferency, it would leave him without 
capacity for moral action, good or bad ; but this is his own theory, as we shall 
see immediately, of the state of fallen man. 

We are warned in the preface to look for a modification of the doctrine of im- 
putation. But no advocate of immediate imputation could desire a clearer expres- 
sion of it that Dr. Alexander gives (I., p. 308). What he has modified is not the 
doctrine of imputation, but the doctrine of ‘‘ original sin’’—in other words, the 
conception of the ‘death’? which constituted the penalty threatened to and 
visited on Adam and his posterity. He teaches that it consisted in the with- 
drawal of certain *‘ chartered privileges’’ rather than in the infliction of a viti- 
ated nature, thus reverting essentially to the Romish view of original righteous- 
ness and the effect of the fall. Hence, he views man as left after the fall in 
entire indifference, without bias to good or evil; and is led thus to deny the 
doctrine of inability. He thinks this need not prejudice our belief in universal 
sinfulness, the account of which is to be found in the fact that ‘‘ every child 
enters our world destitute of any outward safeguard from evil and of any posi- 
tive bias toward good,” and is, therefore, ‘‘ in circumstances which render it 
morally certain that without any positive bias to evil, such as a vitiated nature 
would produce, he will, in the exercise of his free choice, become, what all men 
are, a sinner’ (I., p. 309). How both unscriptural and unreasonable this is need 
not be argued here, especially as Dr. Alexander teaches the Augustinian theory 
of the will (I., p. 247), which would seem to render it psychologically impossible 
for his fallen man ever to perform a moral act, whether good or evil. Nor does 
it prevent Dr. Alexander from inconsistently maintaining that after the fall man 
is no longer on probation as to whether he shall become guilty (I., p. 315). Indis- 
cussing the imputation of Christ’s righteousness (II., p. 401 sg.), he formally aban- 
dons the judicial view and adopts one by which the act of imputation is made 
an executive act of God as sovereign, whereby man is “‘ gifted ’’ on other than 
law grounds with Christ’s righteousness, and then treated as having it. This 
wire-drawn theory is, however, promptly undermined by the admission that in 
so doing God does not act arbitrarily, If there is a just ground for it, it is 
judicial. 

The departure from the Church doctrine of the Trinity, mentioned in the pref- 
ace, is also found on examination not to be very serious. The Nicene theories 
of eternal generation and spiration are vigorously rejected ; but an economical 
trinity of persons is confessed, with a real foundation for it in an ineffable, eter- 
nal, triune distinction, of which we can have no clear conception, and for 
which, accordingly, we can have no satisfactory terminology. Had he been will- 
ing to go one step further and to say (according to the Scriptures, as is virtually 
admitted at I., p. 111) that these immanent “‘ distinctions’’ are such that each 
can say, as over against the others, ‘‘I’’ and ‘* Thou’’ and “‘ He,”’ there would 
remain no ground of complaint. It is somewhat characteristic that after such 
offence taken with the doctrine of the Trinity, on the ground of its unintelligibil- 
ity and self-contradiction, no difficulty is found with the doctrine of the person 
of Christ. It is this disproportion, not only in the treatment given to the several 
topics, but apparently even in the amount of thought that has been expended on 
them, that makes us regret that Dr. Alexander did not revise his lectures for 
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publication. There is much to complete in them as well as to revise, though 
the revising hand is needed also, as, e¢.g., in the correction of some individualities 
in the use of terms which sometimes confuse the reader. 

We cannot close this notice without renewedly expressing the pleasure which 
the perusal of these volumes has given us. Next after the discussion of the 
Atonement we have found most satisfaction in the section which treats of saving 
faith (1I., p. 413 sg.), which is throughout most admirably put. Dr. Alexander 
has a helpful habit of quoting illustrative passages on each doctrine from repre- 
sentative theologians ; and especially ot giving brief but careful sketches of the 
history of the doctrines. We commend the sketches of the history of the doc- 
trines of the Atonement and of the offices of Christ as models of brief but sufficient 
outlines. BENJAMIN B, WARFIELD. 


MEDIUM THEORY OF THE ATONEMENT, AND REVIEW OF Dr, BURNEY’S SOTE- 
RIOLOGY. By Rev. G. H. SHELDRAKE, Mayfield, Ky. Nashville, Tenn.: 
Cumberland Presbyterian Publication House, 1888, 


The author of this book justly attaches great significance to the doctrine of 
the Atonement. He makes it, indeed, ‘‘ the central truth of the Bible, around 
which all other truths revolve, as our solar system does around the sun”’ (p. 1). 

He has divided the book into four parts, and subdivided it into twenty-four 
chapters ; just one third of these chapters he devotes to a ‘* Review of Burney 
on Soteriology.’’ Dr, Burney writes as a Cumberland Presbyterian ; and, judg- 
ing from the tone and tenor and amplitude of his recent volume on ‘‘ The Atone- 
ment,”’ he writes as a representative of Cumberland Presbyterianism. It will 
be remembered that he is Professor of Systematic Theology in Cumberland 
University. 

Rev. Mr. Sheldrake writes as a Cumberland Presbyterian ; and, judging from 
his polemic air and attitude toward theologians in general, and toward Dr. 
Burney in particular, he writes as a representative of Cumberland Presbyterian- 
ism. In his dedicatory note he acknowledges this as his ‘* modest attempt to 
give form and expression to the Medium Theology of the Cumberland Presby- 
terian Church.”’ 

On the other hand, one of our religious journals reviewing Dr. Burney’s book 
says: ‘‘ Those who want to know what theology is taught in the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church, will be informed by this volume.”’ In another review of 
the same work it is said: ‘‘ The object of Dr. Burney’s book is to present the 
sacrificial in contrast with the penal, substitutionary or exemplary theories of 
propitiation. It is anti-Calvinistic, and, according to the author, treated from 
the standpoint of the Cumberland Presbyterian Confession of Faith.’’ Yet it is 
claimed in the same notice that ‘‘ Dr. Burney’s book is a wide departure from 
the doctrines of that Church.’’ The same writer quotes from ‘‘ an eminent 
minister of that Church,’’ who repudiates Dr. Burney’s book, and who says: 
‘*We claim to be Presbyterians, and even Calvinists, in a modified sense. I 
think you will find Cumberland Presbyterians generally very orthodox. They 
hold to all the essentials of Presbyterianism.’’ According to Rev. Mr. Shel- 
drake, ‘‘ Dr. Burney’s theory is a medium theory, but theologically it is semi- 
Socinian.’’ According to the title-page of Mr. Sheldrake’s book, his is a 
Medium theory. He styles it, ‘‘ A Medium Evangelical Theory of the Atone- 
meng’ (Preface, p. viii.). 

Hence our interest in Mr. Sheldrake’s volume is intensified by his ‘* Review of 
Burney on Soteriology,’’ to which he devotes eight chapters. 

In criticising Dr. Burney’s view, he substantially states his own view. Dr. 
Burney’s view is styled by Mr. Sheldrake, ‘‘ The Supernatural Moral Theory.’’ 
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He pronounces it ‘‘ by far the ablest presentation of the arguments against sub- 
stitution we have met, and as against Calvinism simply unanswerable.”’ He 
goes on to say of Dr. Burney that ‘‘in his recoil from Calvinism he has gone to 
the other extreme, and thrown overboard the vicarious atonement.” 

Dr. Burney’s book is regarded by Rev. Mr. Sheldrake as “‘ logically strong, 
yet exegetically weak.”’ , 

Rev. Mr: Sheldrake has made earnest and repeated attempts to show a radical 
and permanent distinction between consequence and penalty as related to sin ; 
consequence (evil consequence) attaches to sin as depravity, but it is not penalty ; 
penalty attaches to sin as transgression, but it is not a consequence—an evil 
consequence. Penalty (he goes on to say) is imposed by the divine Lawgiver ; 
but the consequence, the evil consequence of sin, is not imposed by the divine 
Lawgiver, but follows necessarily as effect follows cause. For the penalty of 
sin there may be vicarious substitution ; for the evil consequence of sin there 
can be no vicarious substitution. 

Criticising Dr. Burney’s book on ‘‘ The Atonement,’’ Rev. Mr. Sheldrake says : 
‘**The failure to make such distinction is the fatal flaw in both the Calvinistic 
and Burney theories.’’ Indeed, Rev. Mr. Sheldrake does not hesitate to sternly 
criticise and condemn Dr. Hodge for this same fault. 

In regard to Redemption, Mr. Sheldrake teaches that there are two kinds of 
Redemption: (a) by purchase (by the atoning death of Christ) ; (4) by power 
(by the resurrection of Christ—the power of His life). 

By (a) the sinner may be redeemed from the penalty of sin. But only by 
(6) can the sinner be redeemed from the evil consequence of sin. 

He charges that Dr. Burney overlooks redemption by purchase (ransom or 
atonement). He also charges that Calvinists practically set aside redemption by 
power since they erroneously teach the doctrine of imputation (p. 267)—imputa- 
tion of the sin of nature or depravity (so styled by Mr. Sheldrake) as related to 
Adam ; imputation of righteousness (which even Mr. Sheldrake himself insists 
upon) as related to Christ. And he sternly criticises and condemns Dr. Hodge 
in this direction. 

Rev. Mr. Sheldrake strangely criticises Dr. Burney for saying: ‘‘ Anselm is 
right in making the (divine) law unabrogable and even unrelaxable ; while Grotius 
is wrong in making it relaxable and even abrogable.’”’ Yet Mr. Sheldrake at the 
same time condemns Dr. Burney for saying : ‘‘ Anselm is wrong when he posits 
the (divine) law in the divine nature, so that God, being what He is, the law neces- 
sarily is as it is ; but Grotius is right when he makes the law the product of the 
divine will.’’ (Is it not on this very ground that Grotius ‘* makes the divine law 
relaxable and even abrogable ?’’) 

Rev. Mr. Sheldrake sharply rebukes Dr. Burney for ‘‘ dealing unfairly with 
the positions of substitutionists.’’ In this immediate connection he confronts 
Dr. Burney with Dr. Hodge, and quotes Dr. Hodge’s twofold meaning or use 
of the term guilt: ‘‘(@) Criminality and ill-desert, or demerit. . . . This cannot 
be transferred from one person to another. It is not removed by justification, 
much less by pardon. But (4) guilt means the obligation to satisfy justice. This 
may be removed by the satisfaction of justice personally or vicariously.”’ 

‘** This,” says Mr. Sheldrake, ‘*‘ is insisted on by all substitutionists.’’ Now, 
if Mr. Sheldrake would extend a corresponding twofold use or meaning to 
penalty, to imputation, to covenant, to headship, he might the better understand 
and appreciate Calvinistic Presbyterianism and see the less need for this twofold 
novelty—Dr. Burney’s ‘‘ Medium Theory of the Atonement’ (which, according 
to Rev. Mr. Sheldrake, ‘‘ is semi-Socinian’’), and Rev. Mr. Sheldrake’s ‘*‘ Medium 
Theory of the Atonement’’ (which, according to Rev. Mr. Sheldrake, is not 
semi-Socinian). The old—(which is by no means a Medium Theory)—the old is 
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better. ‘‘ For there is no difference : for all have sinned, and come short of the 
glory of God ; being justified freely by His grace through the redemption that is 
in Christ Jesus : whom God hath set forth to be a propitiation through faith in 
His blood, to declare His righteousness for the remission of sins that are past, 
through the forbearance of God . . . that He might be just, and the justifier of 
him which believeth in jesus’’ (Rom. iii, 22-26). R. B. WELCH. 


THE CHURCH KINGDOM. LECTURES ON CONGREGATIONALISM. By A. Has- 
TINGS Ross, D.D. Pp. 386, 8vo. Boston and Chicago: Congregational 
Sunday-School and Publishing Society. 


This interesting volume contains the substance of an extensive series of lec- 
tures delivered by the author in Andover Seminary on the Southworth Founda- 
tion ; it is an expansion, also, of a similar series given in the Oberlin School of 
Theology. It is printed under the auspices of the Congregational Publishing 
Board, though the lecturer alone is to be held immediately responsible for the 
principles and the opinions advanced. We welcome it as the latest and one of 
the freshest and best expositions of what is distinctive in American Congrega- 
tionalism, Its general structure, its clearness and thoroughness in statement, and 
its balanced and considerate presentation of the type of Church polity which it 
strenuously advocates will not fail to commend the volume to ail who are inter- 
ested in the important questions discussed in these pages. 

The current discussions of the great underlying problem of Church unity and 
of organic union are giving special interest to the related questions of Church 
organization and administration, especially as brought into view in the New 
Testament. If, indeed, the whole matter were put at rest forever by some 
authoritative declaration emanating from our Lord or from His Apostles, the 
duty of the Christian world would be clear and simple. Absolute conformity to 
the divine formula of government would be imperative upon all, and any and 
every lack of conformity would be nothing but an unchristian schism, But if, 
on the other hand, we find in the New Testament only certain fundamental and 
regulative principles, which admit wide variety in form and application, under 
the diversified conditions of human life in different countries and ages, the con- 
flict among the existing polities becomes a very different affair. The author 
accepts in general the latter view, but not without ardent and—as we would re- 
gard it—excessive emphasizing of what he describes as the biblical elements and 
basis of the Congregational mode of Church administration. In so much of this 
as presses out strongly the democratic as distinguished from the hierarchal in 
polity we sympathize ; in so much as claims for Congregationalism a higher 
degree of scriptural warrant than can be quoted for the representative or Pres- 
byterian scheme of administration, we must claim the privilege of difference. 

Yet in his description of the Church of God on earth as a divine Kingdom, 
having certain distinguishing marks or notes—among which spiritual unity holds 
a prominent place—Dr. Ross makes provision for a far broader conception than 
that embodied in the Congregational branch of that one and only Church. He 
clearly draws the proper lines of distinction between the Church and the King- 
dom, yet shows how of necessity the Church steadily tends toward its proper 
consummation in the one comprehending Kingdom. From his view of the King- 
dom as the consummating form of organic Christianity, it follows that “* since all 
churches are united in one kingdom of heaven, they stand to one another not as 
absolutely independent integers, but as factors in a common whole—towns in a 
common realm.’’ One who holds such a conception cannot logically maintain 
that any given type of polity is ‘* scriptural and normal’’ in authoritative contrast 
with all others, 
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Passing by this question respecting the relative merit of Church polities, we are 
led forward to a very valuable discussion, in several chapters, of the Christian 
Church in respect successively to its membership, its ministry, its sacraments 
and worship, its discipline and fellowship, its relations, and its doctrinal beliefs 
and symbols, While these topics are largely presented from the Congregational 
point of view, there is much in the discussion which no careful reader could pe- 
ruse without profit. Incidental light is also shed upon some questions now vexing 
somewhat our brethren of that persuasion—such as the true nature of ordination 
and the ministerial office, the authoritativeness of councils, the binding force of 
creeds. We regret that we have not space to follow these topics more in detail. 
Dr. Ross places himself fairly on what we conceive to be conservative ground. 
Touching his ardent prophecy that ‘*‘ the future belongs to the primitive Church 
polity,’’ or, in other words, that the Congregationalism he so well commends is 
yet to be the dominating type of government in the Church of God, we may 
calmly, safely wait for the verifications of coming time. E. D. MoRRIs. 


A TREATISE ON CHRISTIAN BAPTISM. By JOSEPH AGAR BEET. London: 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1888. 


THE DOCTRINE OF CHRISTIAN BAPTISM. An Exposition of Its Nature, Sub- 
jects, Mode, and Duty. By Rev. J. W. ETTER, D.D. Dayton, O.: United 
Brethren Publishing House, 1888, 12mo, pp. 308. 


BAPTISM MODE-STUDIES. By Rev. HERBERT H. Hawes, D.D. Richmond, 
Va. : Whittet & Shepperson, 1887. 24mo, pp. 109. 


BIBLE BAPTISM NEVER IMMERSION. By Rev. GEORGEC. BusH. Philadelphia : 


The James B. Rodgers Printing Co., 1888. 24mo, pp. 93. 


Baptism is a subject which can scarcely be touched without controversy. Its 
nature, its obligations, its effects, its mode, its subjects, are all alike matters of 
dispute among Christian students. Of the four volumes named at the head of 
this notice, Professor Beet’s is especially devoted to the establishment of a theory 
of infant baptism and to the refutation of the doctrine of baptismal regenera- 
tion ; Dr. Etter’s is a comprehensive treatise, designed to defend the practice of 
and guide opinion in his own church, and consequently lays chief stress on the 
duty of baptism, the right of infants to the ordinance, and the indifference of the 
mode ; Drs. Hawes’s and Bush's are controversial essays intended for the refuta- 
tion of the immersionists. Professor Beet’s scholarship is, of course, unim- 
peachable, and it imparts an originality and freshness to his volume which are 
necessarily lacking in all works which make use chiefly of information acquired at 
second hand. The sobriety and eminent judiciousness of Dr. Etter’s thought 
more than make up in his case, however, for any lack of brilliancy of scholar- 
ship, and often lead him right where Professor Beet goes wrong. Even he, 
however, is not wholly free from a certain polemic strenuousness in defending 
his agnostic position as to the mode of baptism, which would comport better 
with a professedly controversial treatise. All four books are popular in style, 
and are well adapted for general reading and popular effect. 

A certain inadequacy hangs over Professor Beet’s treatise, due, apparently, to 
the predominance in him of the exegetical over the constructive faculties. As 
the result of a very interesting examination of the chief passages, he sums up 
the ‘‘ double significance’”’ of Christian baptism in these words: *‘ It is a divinely 
erected monument of the New Covenant, and of the purification therein required 
and imparted. And this monument of the Covenant is also the divinely erected 
gate through which men born in Judaism and Heathenism entered the company 
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of the professed servants of Christ.’’ So far as it goes this is admirably put, 
but it stops far short of a complete account of the matter. We may sum up, 
indeed, the representative side of the rite under the term ‘‘ monument ;’’ and 
this is apparently what Professor Beet intends. But fundamental as the repre- 
sentative element is, it is not the whole of baptism. It is possibly:due, in part, 
to his zeal against the doctrine of baptismal regeneration that Professor Beet 
makes so little of the sealing and conveying elements in the rite. He even 
allows himself to say: ‘* There is not one word in the New Testament which 
even suggests in the slightest degree that spiritual blessings are, or may be, con- 
veyed to an infant by a rite of which he is utterly unconscious.”’ It is a grave 
fault, however, to confound all doctrines of baptism as a channel of grace with 
the opus operatum theory. What renders the omission of all reference to the 
conveying side of baptism more strange is that Professor Beet has correctly ap- 
prehended the Covenant nature of the rite, and represents the individual's atti- 
tude in it to be one of appropriation, But if the individual, by accepting the 
rite, appropriates the offered covenant to himself, its performance becomes not 
only the seal of the covenant, but also the conveyance of its benefits, just as the 
signing and sealing of a deed conveys the property. There is nothing thau- 
maturgic in this ; and it is characteristic of the broad good sense of Dr. Etter’s 
treatise that the sealing and conveying of blessings in baptism are as clearly 
recognized in it as its symbolical and initiatory significance (p. 59). 

Professor Beet’s defence of infant baptism is equally inadequate. He says 
many things wisely and well concerning it. He insists that in it ‘* we have in 
full force the primary significance of the sacrament as a visible monument of 
the Covenant ;’’ but he thinks that its secondary significance is modified ; and 
the only warrant for it which he discovers is that we can see a gain in it to the 
infant, and ‘* this gain is to us a sufficient indication of the willof Christ."” Once 
more we appeal to the sounder judgment of Dr. Etter, who rightly points to the 
continuity of the Old and New Testament Church as the central and decisive 
point in the controversy. ‘* If the Churches under the old and new dispensations 
are one and the same, and if the children of the Jewish commonwealth were 
recognized members of God’s visible Church, through the adopted ordinance of 
circumcision, then our children, also, are members of the Church to-day, and 
entitled to the modern ordinance of baptism, wa/ess the Scriptures of the New 
Testament teach anything to the contrary.’’ ‘* Children, then, being put into 
the Church by positive law of God, and remaining there for successive ages with- 
out interruption, can be put out only by positive law of God.”’ This is the rea- 
sonable and true position, and the effect of its establishment is to cut away ata 
stroke all of the arguments which are urged against infant baptism which have 
any plausibility. It is, perhaps, through failure to grasp this central proposition 
that Professor Beet is left at sea as to the important practical questions of whose 
children are to be baptized, and what the relation of baptized children to the 
church is. He even asks with an air of wonder: *‘ Does any one seriously pro- 
pose that we cease to baptize’ children of unbelievers ? Dr. Etter is clear and 
cogent here too. 

We have left ourselves little space to speak of the mode of baptism, although 
this is the most fully treated subject in Dr. Etter’s volume, and two of the books 
in our list are almost entirely devoted to it. Dr. Etter's position is an agnostic 
one; his church teaches that the mode of baptism is always to be left to the 
judgment and understanding of the applicant, and holds its ministers thus to an 
indifferent attitude. Drs. Hawes and Bush, on the other hand, think the orig- 
inal mode was certainly affusion, though the matter of mode is of comparatively 
small moment. Among them they certainly make difficult work for the strict 
immersionist, and that, although many facts may be scarcely accurately stated 
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and much of the argument may be somewhat aside of the point. The central 
point of this controversy appears to us to concern the syméolism of baptism, and 
we should advise students to direct their chief attention to this. 

BENJAMIN B, WARFIELD. 


We notice also the following recent works in theology : 

The World and the Kingdom. By Hugh Miller Thompson, Bishop of Missis- 
sippi. (New York: Thomas Whittaker, 1888.) Pp. 145, 12mo. These brilliant 
lectures were delivered as ‘* The Bishop Paddock Lectures for 1888,’’ and do 
honor to that foundation. The lecturer announces his purpose to be ‘‘ to look 
at certain matters of religion, and the Church of God in the lights of our own 
time”’ (p 34); and his fundamental contention is that we have the treasures of 
God in earthen vessels. ' The earthen vessel in which God’s revelation comes is 
not only the human words in which it is clothed (and here we have an unneces- 
sary and not altogether understanding fling at ‘‘ verbal inspiration’’), but also 
the human forms of thought or philosophical conceptions in which it is couched. 
These husks may change, but the kernel remains; that is, ‘‘ any reasonable, 
reverent, serious way of considering mortal life at all’’—whether Aristotelian, 
Platonic, or ‘‘ scientific’’—finds the revelation capable of talking its language 
and going its way. Approaching revelation, then, from the standpoint of the 
modern way of thinking, he is struck with two facts in the New Testament : 
** First, the underlying doctrine of the uniformity of natural and spiritual proc- 
esses ; and, second, that development is the law of the spiritual kingdom.’’ 
The book is an application of these principles. First, man is pictured in strife 
with his environment—“‘ the step-child of time,’’ who alone of earthly creatures 
cannot find peace with the world, but must subdue it; and this is used asa 
finger-post pointing to his true goal as outside and above the world. Next, 
Christ is pointed to as coming, to all appearance, like all other helpers—as another 
beginning and another germ, lying humble enough, small enough, in the manger 
—a germ of a new growth, but not the product of the past: ‘‘ To speak in the 
tongue of our time, the environment was prepared by natural development for 
the new germ, while the germ itself was a new seed, to begin a new era.’’ Last, 
the doctrine of Christ is pictured in its springing development. Bishop Thomp- 
son's theology is in many points not ours, and we believe that he presses his 
conception of natural development as God’s way of working in the world into 
extremes. We do not believe, for instance, that the Church plants a germ in 
holy baptism which may be cultivated by holy education into a perfect Christian 
life (p. 31). We do not believe that Christ is in such a sense the normal man 
that we may see in what He did, including His miracles, what is simply natural 
to perfect men—‘‘ what is possible, what is even necessary, when men are in 
their true relations’’ (p. 61). Wedo not see in His coming *‘ a new beginning”’ 
in the Schleiermachian sense. But we admire and rejoice in his effective defence 
of our common faith in a supernatural order.—Manual of Christian Evt- 
dences. By George Park Fisher, D.D., LL.D., Titus Street Professor of Ecclesi- 
astical History in Yale University. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1888.) 
Pp. ix. and 123, 16mo, An admirable and persuasive presentation of the evi- 
dences of Christianity as a revealed religion, written with an easy command of 
the subject, and eminent moderation of tone, and with that strength which 
always attends a case which is obviously understated. One or two unimportant 
criticisms of details may be ventured in the interests of the second edition that is 
sure to be asked for. The name Renan is constantly misspelled. The care 
which Jesus took against the over-valuation of miracles is rightly dwelt upon 
(p. 38) ; but his prohibition of certain of the recipients of his miracle-working to 
noise it abroad belongs in every case to the immediate historical situation, and 
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cannot be pleaded in this connection. The Tibingen position (p. 41) is unfor- 
tunately no longer the ultimatum of scepticism. Chapter XII. appears to have 
been written with less of cautious wisdom than has presided over the composi- 
tion of the rest of the volume.——Keystones of Faith, or What and Why we 
Believe. By Wolcott Calkins, D.D., Minister of Eliot Church, Newton. (New 
York: The Baker & Taylor Co. [1888].) Pp. 179, 16mo. This book is adver- 
tised as designed to give ‘‘a brief outline of the great doctrines of grace, in 
which a// evangelical denominations agree ;’’ and the author speaks of it in the 
preface as meant especially for ‘‘ Societies of Christian Endeavor’’ and for 
young and busy people everywhere. The work thus proposed was well worth 
doing ; but it is necessary to warn those Societies of Christian Endeavor, the 
membership of which consists of Presbyterians, that it is not done in this book. 
It does not give a summary of the great and fundamental doctrines in which all 
are agreed, but is, on the contrary, sharply anti-Calvinistic and distinctly Ar- 
minianizing. Dr. Calkins apparently considers himself a moderate Calvinist (p. 
123), but his actual position as expressed in his outline is distinctively Arminian. 
Apart from this, moreover, the undue individualism, rashness in statement, and 
even insufficient information on matters of fact which characterize the book, 
unfit it for the use for which it was intended. The intense subjectivity which 
enters into the critical notes in the second part of the book is an instance in 
point. And such statements as the following are scarcely healthy matter to 
teach to our children: ‘‘ This’’ (that sin punishes itself ‘* by its own vicious 
forces’) ‘‘ is a law which God can no more set aside by His own will than He can 
interrupt the force of gravity ;’’ by which the children can learn somewhat of 
God’s impotence in the presence of both moral and physical forces (p. 62). 
** There was then’’ (in Christ’s day) ‘‘a frightful epidemic of insanity which 
was universally believed to be a possession of evil spirits ;” from which the 
children can learn to correct their Lord's ignorance or morals (p. 45). After 
these it is a small matter to have our children taught that ‘‘ we are not guilty 
of Adam’s sin, nor of the sin of any other man; we are guilty of our own sin’’ 
(p. 37) ; or that *‘ our character in this world will be our character in the world 
to come”’ (p. 24)—a doctrine which brings scant comfort to a soul sick of its 
corruption.— An Exposition of the Shorter Catechism. Part second (Q. 39- 
107), containing the Summary of Christian Duty ; Section 1 (Q. 39-81)—‘* The 
Law.”’ By Professor S. D. F. Salmond, D.D., Aberdeen. (Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark ; New York: Scribner & Welford, 1888.) Pp. 94, 16mo. The second 
instalment of the excellent exposition, the first part of which was noticed in the 
PRESBYTERIAN REVIEW for April, 1888, p. 334. It improves as it progresses ; 
though, now and then (e.¢., last clauses of Q. 51 and Q. 59), it does not so much 
enforce as weaken the position of the catechism.——Our Celestial Home: An 
Astronomer’s View of Heaven. By Jermain G. Porter, A.M., Director of the 
Cincinnati Observatory. (New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. [1888].) 
Pp. 116, 16mo. We are proud of our devout astronomers, and this delicate little 
volume affords us new cause of gratitude to them. Mr. Porter writes as a sober 
student of both books of God’s revelation, and successfully defends the thesis 
that a material heaven is promised in the one, and may easily be allowed in the 
other. It is, of course, unnecessary to prove the stability of the present universe 
in order to provide the material heaven promised in the Scriptures. He that 
raises our material frame from the dust and renders that corruptible incorrupti- 
ble, can equally immortalize its home for it, though now the seeds of decay be 
sown broadcast through it. Nevertheless, it is a fair question for science to ask 
whether the present universe is a clock that is running down or is framed for 
indefinite self-perpetuation. The keynote of the book is found in the following 
golden words: ‘‘ But death is the penalty of sin. The fall was the cause of 
11 
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imperfect correspondence between man and nature. If Adam had not sinned 
would it have been necessary for soul and body to be separated before he could 
enter upon eternal life? It is not because the environment and correspondences 
are material in their nature that they must pass away, but because they are 
tainted with evil.’’-——-Some Thoughts on the Scope of Theology and Theologi- 
cal Education: Address delivered before the Pastoral Union. By Chester D. 
Hartranft, D.D., on the occasion of his inauguration as President of the Hart- 
ford Theological Seminary, May t1oth, 1888. (Hartford, Conn., 1888.) Pp. 44, 
8vo. Dr. Hartranft takes this opportune occasion to outline his view of the ideal 
constitution and work of a properly equipped theological seminary. It should 
be built, he ringingly asserts, on ‘the absolute supremacy of Christ's views of 
God and the universe, man and the world’’—a timely and encouraging decla-. 
ration in these days when, in many quarters nominally Christian, ‘* the scientist’s 
view of the universe is deemed of higher moment,” and ‘“‘ the critic’s notion of 
literature and the philologian’s hypothesis of language is placed above the atti- 
tude of our Lord with respect to all of these.’’ He justly lays stress on the 
importance and duty of research among theological teachers, Reasons for 
Church Creed, A Contribution to Present Day Controversies. By Rev. R. J. 
Cooke, D.D. (New York: Phillips & Hunt, 1888.) Pp. 92, 12mo. A judicious 
and sober-minded plea for positive and formulated witness to truth by the 
Church, which ought to be in the hands of all young ministers. ‘* It is a signifi- 
cant fact,’’ Dr. Cooke justly observes, ‘‘ that at a time like the present, when 
every school of thought and scientific association boldly announces the results of 
its study, the same right should be denied the Church” (p. 10). It creates some- 
thing like a jar amid the general judiciousness of the book, that at the end (p. 78) 
the author seems to look with hope for the day when the so-called Apostles’ 
Creed will be ** the only Creed of a united Christendom.’’ The Apostles’ Creed 
does not contain, however, the whole body of truth committed to the Church, 
which she must formulate, and by her formulated teaching of which she must 
witness to her Lord and edify her people. The doctrines of grace are not in 
that Creed ; justification by faith alone is not in it. And by these the Evangeli- 
cal Church must stand or fall. If these were precious enough to justify breaking 
with the Romish Church in the sixteenth century, in order that they might be 
professed and taught, they are precious enough to stand by to-day. Christen- 
dom can never organically reunite on the basis of a fourth century creed: 
Augustine, Anselm, Luther, have not lived in vain——Man a Revelation of God. 
By Rev. G. E. Ackerman, A.M., M.D., D.D., author of ‘* Researches in Phi- 
losophy,’’ etc. (New York: Phillips & Hunt, 1888.) Pp. 396, 12mo. The 
author's idea is to show that man stands in the world as a witness to the exist- 
ence and nature of God, inasmuch as we must assume God in order to account 
for his origin, his physical structure, his speech, his mental characteristics, his 
will and conscience, his power of achievement, his aspirations, and his regener- 
ation and adoption. The author has read diligently, and has put together a 
compilation which will doubtless prove useful to the class of readers which he 
has in mind.— The Religions of the World, An outline of the great religious 
systems. By David James Burrell, D.D. (Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of 
Publication, etc., 1888.) Pp. 332, 12mo. Dr. Burrell also has in view, in the 
preparation of his readable volume, a popular audience, ‘‘ the common folk, 
who, cumbered with much serving, must have their reading in simple terms, 
clear outline, and compact form ;’’ but in passing trom the book just mentioned 
to this, we feel as if we had suddenly come out into the brisk air of a breezy 
upland county. There is no obtrusive personality here; Dr. Burrell writes 
with modest but competent objectivity, and we can heartily recommend his book 
to those who wish to take a rapid survey of the faiths of men from Fetichism up 
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to the one and only true religion. They can scarcely fail to rise from its perusal 
with grateful hearts to the Great Giver for His precious gift to them.——Christz- 
anity According to Christ. A series of papers. By John Monro Gibson, M.A., 
D.D., author of ‘‘ The Ages Before Moses,”’ etc. (London: James Nisbet & 
Co.; New York: Robert Carter & Brothers, 1888.) Pp. 288, 12mo. Dr. Gibson 
brings together here a somewhat miscellaneous body of eighteen sermons, 
addresses, and papers, bound together by their common appeal for ‘‘ the sim- 
plicity that is in Christ.’’ Christ as the centre of the gospel ; Christ as the sum 
of revelation ; Christ as the starting-point of apologetics ; Christ as the pledge 
of unity—these are some of the theses pleaded for. Dr, Gibson writes vigor- 
ously and suasively, with an unfailingly sound sense and evangelical spirit. We 
quote a sentence or two to show his attitude with reference to two important 
matters. As to the basis of faith: ‘‘ We are quite willing to stand by the motto, 
‘The Bible and the Bible alone,’ when the question is as to ¢he /émits of that 
which is authoritative ; . . . but it is quite a different thing when the question 
is as to the foundazzon of our faith. . . . We do say that the Church rests upon 
the Bible, but we utterly deny that ‘the Bible is the only ground of all religious 
belief.’’’ Asto Christian unity : ‘‘ We have learned that it is not to be obtained 
by organization, political or ecclesiastical ; that it is a thing of the inner life and 
not of the outer shell; that it cannot be attained by building a great house 
around a divided family.’’ ‘‘ Itis not less obvious that unity is not to be reached ° 
through forced uniformity. . .. The familiar illustration of the body and its 
members might have been a sufficient barrier against so foolish an error.’’ It 
is not to be found by replacing ‘‘ faith which works through love by a faith 
which works through logic,’’ nor by attempting, ‘‘ while not abandoning what 
may be called the documentary idea of unity, to limit its difficulties by limiting 
the size of the document to which all should subscribe. ... We do not say 
that extended creeds have not been of service, and are not needed still, especially 
as a guarantee of the teaching in the Church; dut as a basis of Christian fel- 
lowship and fully acknowledged brotherhood, we hold that nothing more is 
necessary than evidence of unfeigned faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. ‘ Unum 
corpus sumus IN CHRISTO.’ That is enough: ‘Christis all andinall.’’* ‘* The 
differences which distinguish from each other the various branches into which 
the Church of Christ in the world, in its true scriptural sense, is divided, are not 
of the essentials of the faith, and therefore do not affect its real unity and catho- 
licity any more than the branching off of a tree interferes with its oneness as an 
organism, It is the sharing of the life of the tree and not inclusion within the 
trunk, or even similarity of form and structure to other parts of the tree, which 
marks the vital connection of the branch with the root.’’ 


B. B. WARFIELD. 


IV.—PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


BAPTIST HYMN-WRITERS AND THEIR HyMNS. By HENRY S. BURRAGE, D.D., 
Author of ‘‘A History of the Anabaptists of Switzerland,’ etc. 8vo, pp. 
682. Portland, Me.: Brown, Thurston & Co. 


The title of this book awakened prejudice in our mind, and almost invited an 
open protest. This was not at all because the book is distinctively Baptist, but 
only because it is distinctively denominational. It seemed to us like an inva- 
sion of a realm held sacred. Denominationalism, we concede, is at present 
both necessary and beneficent ; but in common with a great multitude of Chris- 
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tians we have felt that the Church is, at least, one in song and in prayer. We 
like to know all we can about the author of a favorite hymn, but the last and the 
least thing we would ask, if it would occur to us to ask it at all, would be—To 
what denomination does he belong? The fact is denominationalism can make 
good creeds, good churches, good missions, but can it make good hymns? No; 
only something deeper and higher and nobler can sing such songs as waken 
echoes in believing and loving hearts, and so become a part of the one grand 
hymnology of the Church. The hymns which are represented in this volume, 
with few and unimportant exceptions, are not to be credited to what is distinc- 
tive in the Baptist Church, but to what is common and characteristic in all the 
evangelical churches. Denominationalism can preach and pray and work ; but 
it cannot sing, and when it tries it fails. We hope no one will publish a vol- 
ume entitled, ‘* Presbyterian Hymn-Writers and their Hymns.” 

On the whole we would greatly prefer, if that could be, that all branches of 
the Church should come to use the same hymn-book, as they do the same Bible. 
But in spite of this sentiment, which we feel better to have expressed, we are 
delighted with this volume, and regard it as a very important addition to the 
historical department of our hymnology, which has been studied and enriched 
so much of late. This book has cost a great deal of careful labor, and deserves 

the grateful recognition of all who are interested in hymnic studies. From the 
' Preface one learns that the author has availed himself of the best authorities and 
sources in the gathering of his materials, and in the book itself one can see that he is 
a scholar who loves his work. The likenesses of Fawcett, Spurgeon, S. F. Smith, 
Emily C. Judson, and Dr. Basil Manly adorn the volume. Some account is first 
given of the hymns of the Anabaptists of Switzerland and Germany at the time 
of the Reformation, and then the author takes up chronologically the English 
Baptist hymn-writers, beginning with Bunyan, Keach, and Stennett in the sev- 
enteenth century, and through more than two hundred pages are given brief 
sketches of the men in this goodly succession of nearly three centuries. Then 
follow the American Baptist hymn-writers, beginning with Deacon Benjamin 
Cleveland (1733-1811), author of the well-known hymn : 


**O could I find from day to day 
A nearness to my God.” 


Three hundred pages are devoted to American Baptist authors, among whom 
are included many who have written only one hymn each. The remainder of 
the volume is devoted mainly to hymnologists who wrote in other languages 
than the English—Welsh, German, French, Swedish, Norwegian, Danish, and 
Spanish. Then from the foreign missionary field accounts of Baptist hymn- 
writers have been gathered, and we read of the hymn-books in Mexico, Greece, 
India, Burmah, Assam, China, Japan, and Africa. This is a new feature in his- 
torical hymnology, and is full of interest. The last fifty pages of the book are 
devoted mainly to an Appendix, which is a bibliography that will prove very 
valuable for reference. A curious contrast appears in this Appendix between 
the English and the American hymnologists. The first English Baptist hyinn- 
book was published in 1691 ; the first American was published almost a century 
later, in Newport, R. I., 1766, and yet with nearly a hundred years the start, the 
American books outnumber the English more than two to one. There are forty- 
five English books over against ninety-three American. Is this disparity due to 
a difference in numbers and needs, or to a difference of temperament or of 
atmosphere ? 

We thank Dr. Burrage for his elaborate and thorough work. We shall con- 
tinue to sing many of the hymns in this volume without thinking whether they 
are claimed by the Baptists or not, and yet we may well congratulate that great 
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Church that she has given to the Church universal so many noble hymns, which 
will long be treasured by the whole English-speaking race. 


THOMAS S. HASTINGS. 


MESSIAH’S MISSION. A Poem in Nine Books, By JOHN WAUGH. Rochester, 
N. Y., E. R. Andrews, 1888. 


This is a book of nearly two hundred pages. If ‘‘ one great, complex action, 
represented in poetic measure in a grand style and with fulness of detail,’’ con- 
stitutes an,Epic poem, this should rank as an Epic. 

The theme is exalted. The plan is comprehensive and orderly : Book I., The 
Prison ; Book II., The Prison Wards ; Book III., Foregleams of Redemption ; 
Book IV., Conditions ; Book V., Advent of Messiah; Book VI., Procedure ; 
Book VII., Atonement ; Book VIII., The Christian Embassage ; Book IX., The 
Millennium. 

The poem is written in blank verse in the sonorous Epic measure. It is by no 
means devoid of the poetic spirit. It seeks to set forth the Scriptural verities of 
the woe of sin and of salvation through Christ. ‘‘It is saturated with the 
Gospel,’’ while it also deals earnestly ‘‘ with current errors’’ and enmities. 
There are forcible expressions, picturesque representations, and graphic descrip- 
tions. The book is far from uninteresting, and reflects no little credit upon the 
author, who is a Presbyterian minister, already well known as a prose writer. 

It remains to be said only that to undertake an Epic poem is always perilous, 
and especially so in our practical and prosaic age, and more especially in the 
presence of the great Epic masters. R. B. WELCH. 


SAMUEL IRENZUS PRIME. AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND MEMORIALS, Edited by 
his son, WENDELL PRIME. New York: Anson D, F. Randolph & Co., 


1888. I2mo. 


We are not surprised to find that the biography of Dr. Prime is much like his 
own editorials—very interesting. No one ever commenced reading one of his 
editorials without finishing it. There was a certain charm, that it is difficult to 
describe, which always held the attention of the reader to the end. In this 
biography we recognize something of the same charm, In examining it, we 
opened the book at two or three different places, and on several different occa- 
sions, and each time it enlisted attention and increased in interest as we pro- 
ceeded. ‘ 

The autobiography reads better in a book than it did in the newspaper. It is 
unique and self-revealing. Rubens painted his own portrait, and we look upon 
it now, at this distance of time, not only as a specimen of art, but as a self- 
delineation by the artist's own hand. In thesame manner those of us who knew 
Dr. Prime read these recitals of facts, and see in them the familiar likeness of a 
friend whom we admired and loved; but as time passes on, and others who 
never knew the man read these recitals, they will see in them not only the artistic 
charm of a most felicitous writer, but also the features and lineaments of a self- 
revealed picture, unconsciously sketched, and becoming clearer and clearer upon 
every page. 

The second part of this volume, written by his son, containing memorials, 
happily chosen and sagaciously arranged, gives to the book a different but no 
less gratifying interest. It was the privilege of Dr. Prime to have been associ- 
ated, in various ways, with many interesting and distinguished men, in political, 
literary, and religious circles, who were the leaders of thought and the organ- 
izers of benevolent and religious work. Of these men after their decease Dr. 
Prime wrote, in the columns of the New York Odserver, in his inimitable way 
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describing their characters, reciting their history, recording incidents, anecdotes, 
and conversations in such a way as to render his letters a thesaurus of informa- 
tion and entertainment which ought not to be lost. 

As the lives and labors of these leading men were intermingled with those of 
Dr. Prime, his son has reproduced selected portions of these letters, which are 
so charming and interesting that the public will owe him a debt of gratitude for 
his sagacious work. 

It is not, however, a matter of surprise that this biography should be interest- 
ing. Dr. Prime was an zxteresting man. He was many sided in his talents and 
capabilities of exerting an influence in private and public affairs. Fe men ever 
sustained so many and such intimate relations to all benevolent and religious 
activities, to literary enterprises, and the social and even political life of the 
great metropolis. To say that Dr. Prime was an important man would fall far 
short of the truth. He was an institution in New York City. We may say of 
him what could be said of very few men, that he new New York City. Just asa 
pilot knows all the channels, and even the under-currents which influence the 
motion of a boat as it sweeps along the rapids in the St. Lawrence River, so Dr. 
Prime knew all the channels of thought, feeling, opinion, and even the under- 
currents of prejudice which must be anticipated and calculated upon in project- 
ing any benevolent or religious enterprise. 

When public benevolent movements were to be organized or great religious 
meetings were to be undertaken, Dr. Prime was usually consulted ; and if he 
consented to arrange the plan, or to prepare public opinion, or to organize and 
engineer the movement, it was usually successful. 

In all his varied spheres of labor he carried so much brightness in his counte- 
nance, such a genial good-humor in his manner, and so much ready wit in his 
conversation as to endear him to all who labored with him in any good work. 


In assemblies of ministers, when debate grew warm, he was always ready 
with some apposite witticism or some humorous story to allay excited feeling and 
restore peace. 

But the limit of a book notice is too narrow to give an adequate idea of such a 
remarkable man. He is gone, and the vacuum which he has left forces us to 
recognize the importance of the position which he filled. 

WILLIAM M., PaxtTON. 


BOOKS FOR PRACTICAL EDIFICATION : 


From B. Westermann & Co., 838 Broadway, we have received the follow- 
ing: Die Quellen unserer Kraft. Biblische Vorschlige zum Bau des Reiches 
Gottes in unserer Kirche. Von K. Pirscher, Pastor. (Gotha: F. A. Perthes.) 
This earnest and interesting drochure comes from a student of the late Professor 
Beck in Tiibingen, and of the genial Herold in Wiirtemberg. The author states 
with great precision and force the sources of power in communion with Christ 
as our living head and the full possession of the Holy Spirit, and then he applies 
these principles to the condition of the Church in Germany, showing what is 
needed in the preparation of candidates for the ministry, and as well in the dis- 
charge of ministerial duties. The work is well written and in a very good spirit, 
and must, we should say, be very useful. Its appearance now shows that amid 
all the benumbing influence of a State Church there are still souls on fire with 
evangelic ztal and uncompromising in attachment to the deep things of the 
Spirit——A. Tholuck's Ausgewahlte Predigten, Mit einer Einleitung von 
Leopold Witte. (/éid.) This is the third volume of a series called The Library 
of Theological Classics. The selection is made only from the Tholuck sermons 
under the control of the publisher, but they are sufficient to express the character 
of the eminent man who was almost as great in the pulpit as in the professor's 
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chair. They are twenty in number, and represent various periods in the author's 
life. The editor in his introduction cites at length the well-known preface in 
which Tholuck vindicated the origin and character of his efforts in the pulpit. 
He did not enter there to repeat his university prelections, but to preach the 
gospel in manner and form adapted to his hearers, The volume will sufficiently 
indicate to any reader the secret and the sources of the preacher’s strength. It 
is no wonder that, within a few weeks of its appearance, a second edition was 
called for. The closing pages are occupied with a chronological list of the 
printed writings of this eminent man. When will the American public see such 
a list of what the late Professor H. B. Smith committed to print ?——Andreas 
Briém’s Briefe an Frauen und Fungfrauen iiber Fragen aus dem praktischen 
Leben. In drei Reihen mit dem Bilde und einem kurzen Lebensabritz des sel. 
Verfassers ; herausgegeben von Gottfried Pott. (Neukirchen bei Moers: Verlag 
des Erziehungsvereins.) Andreas Bram (1797-1882) was an eminent pastor, and 
also active with his pen and ready to co-operate in every good work. The 
editor, in the way of thankfulness for what Briim was to him and to many others, 
has collected ‘‘ these fresh leaves which his practised hand plucked from the tree 
of life,’’ and woven them into a garland to lay upon his tomb. A worthy 
memorial! The letters are full of good sense and pious feeling. They cover 
the whole range of social and practical life, and indicate extraordinary sagacity 
and soundness of judgment in the writer. It is no wonder that a s«cond edition 
was called for.—RPredigten iiber Alttestamentliche Texte. Von D. Ernst 
Rindemann. (Giitersloh: C. Bertelsmann.) The author (1839-87) was pastor 
successively in Kolberg, in Stralsund, and in Greifswald. In the last mentioned 
the professorship of Practical Theology in the University was associated with 
his pastoral office in St. Jakobi. A few years ago he published a volume on ‘‘ The 
Importance of the Old Testament for the Christian Preacher,”’ in which he treated 
the whole subject in a very complete and masterly way. The present drochure 
is intended as a supplement to that work. It shows how the respected author 
applied in practice the principles laid down in his published volume. And they 
are excellent specimens of sermonizing on Old Testament themes, The divisions 
are, as is usual with the German pulpit, somewhat artificial, if not forced, but the 
treatment is simple, earnest, and edifying. The matter is one of great interest. 
Too many of our ministers abridge their acceptableness and usefulness by con- 
fining themselves for the most part to the New Testament in selecting texts. 
The Old, as the Apostle says, is also profitable.——Wege und Ziele fir die 
Kirchliche Arbeit der Gegenwart, Von Ernst A, F.von Goéler. (/ézd.) This 
spirited pamphlet speaks plainly of the present state of things in Germany, and 
urges what is needful to give religion its due place and importance. The author, 
layman as he is, seems quite familiar with the history of the past, and draws 
from it suitable counsels for the present. He favors a gentle and gradual sepa- 
ration of the Church from the State, the development of its inherent forces, and 
the popularizing of its services. Mr, Géler’s pages are valuable not so much for 
what they contain as for the spirit which they exhibit. The Gospel has a hard 
fight in Germany, but there is no call for a pessimistic feeling. That which put 
an end to the gloomy reign of rationalism can as well overcome the secularism 
and indifference that now prevail so extensively.—— Co-oferation in Christian 
Work. (New York: The Baker & TaylorCo.) This volume contains a portion 
of the papers and discussions of the General Christian Conference held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., in December, 1887. There are as many as twelve essays by dis- 
tinguished men, and ten short addresses, all bearing with more or less directness 
on the subject indicated in the title, and all worthy of the place they occupy. It 
is not often that a book of varied authorship is of such uniform excellence. The 
question is one of transcendent importance, and it is very gratifying to see the 
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concurrent views of such men as Drs. Storrs, Gladden, Post, Strong, Gilman, 
James M. King, Hatcher, Schauffler, Russell, Gordon, and the late Bishop 
Harris presented in such a compact and vigorous form. Few persons, lay or 
clerical, can read the book without a quickened sense of the greatness of the 
work before the American Church in our day, and (what is equally important) 
of its feasibleness, The volume deserves and ought to have a very wide circula- 
tion. Romanism versus The Public School System. By Daniel Dorchester, 
D.D. (New York: Phillips & Hunt.) This valuable volume is divided into two 
parts, one on the history of the contest, the other on the questions involved. 
Both are treated with candor and force, unmixed with vituperation. One great 
excellence of the volume is its collection of data of all kinds upon which an intel- 
ligent conclusion may be based. The conflict is one that seems incapable of 
compromise. Individual priests and laymen here and there may yield, but the 
Roman curia is distinctly committed to the claim for its own schools and a divi- 
sion of the public moneys. The American people may as well make up their 
minds to a perpetual contest for the existing system. This is nota pleasant 
prospect, but it is well to face the difficulty and act accordingly. Dr. Dor- 
chester’s well-reasoned presentation of the subject will help to clarify conviction 
and stiffen determination in the popular mind, and merits a wide diffusion. —— 
Bible Animals and the Lessons Taught by Them. By the late Rev. Richard 
Newton, D.D. (New York: R. Carter & Bros.) It is a melancholy pleasure to 
notice this volume, the last of a long series from the pen of the lamented author, 
who did so much in the difficult matter of furnishing wholesome and attractive 
reading for the young. The book before us is quite worthy of those that went 
before. It takes up sixteen of the animals mentioned in the Bible, and deduces 
from their habits and characters effective illustrations of truth and duty. The 
teaching is sound, the style is correct and simple, and there is the usual store of 
historical and biographical incidents to enforce the lessons taught. The volume, 
besides its direct service to those for whom it was written, will prove of use to 
ministers in suggesting how to acquire the art of preaching effectively to chil- 
dren.—  7he New Africa: Its Discovery and Destiny. By George Lansing 
Taylor, D.D., L.H.D. (Phillips & Hunt.) This pamphlet is made up of articles 
published in the Methodist Review, but revised and enlarged for the present 
issue. It serves an excellent purpose, giving, as it does, a briet general survey 
of the history and results of recent exploration in the Dark Continent. The author 
does not claim too much when he says that the discovery of the New Africa, with 
the emancipation in America and the unification of Germany, must stand as 
‘‘ the three great historic events of the latter half of the present century.” The 
two latter are complete and finished, the former is still going on, and its final 
issues no one can now forecast. Remarkable in itself, it is still more so in view 
of the active and far-reaching stimulus it has given to the missionary spirit of the 
Church. We cordially commend Dr, Lansing Taylor's brochure as a capital 
pecis of the whole subject. T. W. CHAMBERS. 





V—GENERAL LITERATURE. 


ROMAN MOSAICS : OR, STUDIES IN ROME AND ITS NEIGHBORHOOD. By HUGH 
MACMILLAN, D.D., LL.D., etc. Globe 8vo, pp. 397. London and New 
York : Macmillan & Co., 1888. 


Dr. Macmillan’s name is enough in itself to excite a strong expectation of good 
in association with the mere title of such a book as this. He carries over his 
fine powers of observation and spiritual interpretation as a naturalist into a new 
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field. And the result is a rare combination of attractive elements in the papers 
before us. The things of which archeologists, and antiquarians, and historians, 
and artists, and poets have said so much, he carries back and down to their 
framework and foundation in nature. Of course scenery is not mere scenery to 
such an observer. Neither, on the other hand, are the marbles of Rome (Chapter 
X.) mere stones ; nor are the Egyptian obelisks (Chapter VI.). His profound and 
sympathetic acquaintance with nature blends readily with the enthusiasm of the 
archeologist, as we see proved by his chapters on the Roman Forum and the 
Painted Tomb at Veii. The story of the Cumzan Sibyl (Chapter III.) he connects 
well on the one side with the natural characteristics of that section of Italy, and 
on the other with thoughtful studies on the religious side of the legend and the 
history. He gives us another instructive chapter on the Vatican Codex (Chapter 
XI.), while the chapter in which his Christian enthusiasm comes out in fullest 
manifestation is the closing chapter on St. Paul at Puteoli (Chapter XII.). 

Our enjoyment of the volume has been many sided, and we are sure that this 
must prove one of the decidedly attractive books of the season. 


CHARLES A. AIKEN. 


THE SPIRIT OF BEAUTY: ESSAYS SCIENTIFIC AND ASSTHETIC. 


By HENRY W. 
PARKER. New York: John B. Alden, 1888, 


This book consists of eight essays: I., Beauty and Beast; 1I., Mind in Animals ; 
VI., The Divine in Art, which cover one hundred and fifty pages. The other five 
essays cover the remaining one hundred pages of the book. These treat of The 
Moral in Nature; Lessons of Crystals; Ornament in Nature; Christ in the 
Rainbow ; Life Transfigured. 

The book is full of interest. Its appearance is timely. Small as it is (and 
compactness is a commendable feature in these days of rapid book-making), it 
takes a comprehensive range and discusses a variety of important, practical sub- 
jects—subjects more closely related to the living issues of the day than would 
appear upon the surface. 

The essays are never dull, often they are very clever. Even when the reason- 
ing is necessarily abstruse, it is relieved and illumined by illustrations both 
varied and vivid. Professor Parker would help us to study man and nature ; to 
observe human art in painting, sculpture, architecture, music, and poetry ; to 
see ‘‘the handiwork"’ of God in the heavens which declare his glory, and in the 
earth which is full of his praise, and in man made in the image of God. Indulg- 
ing less in speculation than do many writers of our day, Professor Parker would 
furnish us with facts. Thus, rather than prove he would show us the truth, and 
acquaint us with ‘* the Spirit of Beauty.”’ R. B. WELCH. 





A NEw ENGLISH DICTIONARY ON HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES ; FOUNDED MAINLY 
ON THE MATERIALS COLLECTED BY THE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY. Edited 
by James A. H. MuRRAY, with the assistance of many scholars and men of 
science. Part I1V.—Section I., BRA—BYZ, completing Vol. I. (A and B). 
Part 1V.—Section II., C—CASS, commencing Vol. II. Oxford: At the 
Clarendon Press ; New York: Macmillan & Co., 1888. 


The earlier parts of the Oxford Historical Dictionary have been noticed in this 
REVIEW, and its merits are known to our readers, An interesting preface and 
general explanations accompany the last section of volume first. An outline 
history of the work is given, with lists of the principal workers. It is pleasant 
to recognize Americans among them. ‘‘ The warmest acknowledgments are 
due,’’ says Dr. Murray, “‘ first of all, and above all others, to Mr. Fitzedward 
Hall, D.C.L., who, as a voluntary and gratuitous service to the history of the 
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English language, has devoted four hours daily to a critical examination of the 
proof sheets and the filling up of deficiencies."’ The Hon. G. P. Marsh, Mr. 
R. Grant White, Hon. J. Russell Lowell, Dr. Henry Phillips, Jr., and sundry 
American professors also receive their honorary mention, 

Of the great readers, Rev. J. Pierson, Ionia, Mich., is down for 46,000 quota- 
tions ; Rev. B. Talbot, Columbus, O., 16,600; Professor G. M. Philips, West 
Chester, Pa., 10,000; H. Phillips, Jr., Philadelphia, 10,000, and there are large 
numbers of Americans, many of them well-known scholars, who have contrib- 
uted more than 1000, 

The editors tell us about some of their main troubles. Unsettled pronuncia- 
tion is one, especially of purely scientific words. Dr. Murray says that at a 
meeting of a learned society he heard gaseous systematically pronounced in six 
different ways by as many eminent physicists. And when he has applied to the 
introducer of a word, he has several times been told that the introducer has 
never thought of the pronunciation, and leaves it to people to pronounce as they 
like. In such cases an attempt has been made to follow analogies in the diction- 
ary, but sometimes they give itup. That is a pity. A suggestion from Dr. 
Murray would be worth more in such a case than the voices of a whole theatre. 

So in spelling, the quotations are carefully printed in the spelling of the orig- 
inal editions. Large numbers of words appear variously spelt ; one must be 
chosen for the main form. Preponderance of modern usage is a main ground 
of choice, and where a decided reason of any kind exists for giving the prefer- 
ence to a particular spelling, this is briefly stated, especially when this spelling 
is not now favored by preponderance of usage. A right and a wrong spelling 
are recognized in cases of conflicting usage. There are laws in language which 
the scholarly conscience makes categorical imperatives. Volume I. contains 
1240 pages, and more than 40,000 words. 

In the second volume, beginning the letter C, a new field is entered. Initial B 
is Teutonic ; it occurs but sparely in Latin or Greek or other foreign sources. 
The main general linguistic interest in the thorough historical study of the 
English words in B is the finding such large numbers of words original in Eng- 
lish at every period, words not growing from old roots, but fresh ‘* name-cre- 
ations,’’ showing that the creative period of language, the epoch of ‘‘ roots,” has 
not ended ; that the processes often thought of as peculiar to the origin of lan- 
guage are perennial, 

But CA— has few Teutonic words. Most of them have been borrowed from 
Latin or Greek originals, or from Celtic, or the languages of the East, strangers 
from far-off regions, each having its strange story to tell, and each demanding a 
learned interpreter. Now and then one comes from the aborigines of America, 
like cannibal, which is fortunate in having its story fully and accurately told 
from Dr. Trumbull. One is continually reminded of the saying of Coleridge 
that ‘‘ more knowledge of more value may be conveyed by the history of a word 
than by the history of a campaign.”’ F. A. MARCH, 


A GRAMMAR OF THE HEBREW LANGUAGE. By WILLIAM HENRY GREEN, Pro- 
fessor in the Theological Seminary at Princeton, N. J. New Edition. Care- 
fully revised throughout, and the Syntax greatly enlarged. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1888. 


It is with sincere pleasure that we greet a revised edition of Dr. Green’s 
grammar. He has easily stood in the front rank of Hebrew scholars for years. 
There have been substantially two schools in the study of Hebrew grammar, 
that of Gesenius, who excelled in lucidity of statement, and that of Ewald, who 
produced the most profound and suggestive treatment of Hebrew —_ 
While Gesenius’s grammar has been reproduced in successive editions, since hts 
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death, by Rédiger and Kautzsch, until the twenty-fourth has been reached, the 
influence of Ewald has appeared in these editions, and has strongly affected the 
current of Hebrew studies. Indeed, no Hebrew grammarian has yet taken the 
place of Ewald. 

America, ever since the days of Moses Stuart, through certain representatives, 
has occupied an honorable place in Hebrew scholarship.” The three most prom- 
inent names in the domain of Hebrew grammar are those of Stuart, Nordheimer, 
and Green. It is not necessary in this connection to mention our friend, Dr. 
Harper, who, perhaps, more than any man who has ever lived, applies great 
executive ability and common sense to teaching Hebrew. 

Professor Stuart’s grammar was based essentially on that of Gesenius. Nord- 
heimer’s belonged to the same school, although it was a work of superior merit, 
and secured the commendation of German scholars. Dr. Green, before the issue 
of his first grammar, sought not only to continue the excellences of Gesenius, 
Nordheimer, and Ewald, but also consulted the older grammars, including the 
Jewish treatises of Cayug and Kimchi. Such a grammar, then, in its original 
form was no transfusion from the German, or a compilation from various 
grammars, The author examined each subject for himself and gave the results. 

The new edition is all that it claims to be. It bears the marks of very care- 
ful revision, especially in the Syntax, which has been enlarged from forty-seven 
pages in the old edition to one hundred and twenty-seven in the new. As far as 
we can judge from a cursory examination, the parts on orthography and etymol- 
ogy remain much the same as in the old edition, although there is quite a modi- 
fication in the treatment of the poetic accents, based on the works of Dr. Baer 
and Dr. Wickes. The author was doubtless unable to make use of Dr. Wickes's 
excellent work on the prose accents, which probably had not appeared at the 
time he wrote. 

It is certain that Dr. Green’s grammar is the most complete treatise that we 
possess on the Hebrew language in English, and it does, not suffer in com- 
parison with the best Hebrew grammars in German, Indeed, no Hebrew gram- 
mar known to the writer furnishes so many illustrations of difficult points in 
Syntax as Dr. Green’s. We can see clearly enough in the paragraphs on Syntax 
the fruits of careful study for twenty-seven years. No Old Testament scholar 
who wishes to secure a mastery of the language can afford to be without this 
grammar. Taking into account its exhaustive indices, it possesses incomparable 
advantages over mere translations of German Hebrew grammars, 

Dr. Green is a conservative in regard to Hebrew grammar as well as in regard 
to Pentateuch criticism. He takes his positions carefully and holds them firmly. 
He is not influenced by the fact that eminent authorities are quite unanimous 
in holding a different view, when he has once reached a conclusion. 

Almost every writer on Hebrew grammar has his own system of transliterat- 
ing the Hebrew letters. We are inclined to think, howéver, that Dr. Green 
would have done better if he had adopted essentially the transliteration given in 
Davidson's and Harper’s manuals, The author has evidently parted with vav 
conversive and adopted the more scientific term vav (waw) consecutive with 
some hesitation. We miss Davidson’s admirable classification of the ‘* degrees 
of the stem idea’’ of the verb into ‘‘simple,’’ ‘‘ intensive,’’ ‘‘ extensive: or 
causative.”’ 

For us the most serious blemish in the grammar is the retention of the old 
terms preterite and future. It is true that the fact that they are old is nota 
reason for dropping them and adopting others. But Semitic scholars, as we 
showed in the last volume of Current Discussions in Theology, maintain with 
great unanimity that the Semitic languages—with the exception of the Assyrian, 
which possessed two primary tenses in common with the others, and only in- 
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troduced distinctions of time later through the influence of the Accadian lan- 
guage—do not exhibit distinctions of time, but rather of action or state as com- 
plete or incomplete, perfect or imperfect. The following modern Hebrew gram- 
marians hold that the Hebrew verb simply indicates an action or state as com- 
plete or incomplete: Béttcher (essentially), Ewald, Davidson, Stade, Driver, 
Konig, Strack, Harper. Likewise the following Semitic scholars support the 
same view: Dillmann in his Ethiopic grammar, Schréder in his Phcenician, 
Wright in his Arabic, Néldeke in his Mandaic, Caspari in his Arabic, and Sayce 
in his Lectures upon the Assyrian Language. This is a consensus, so far as we 
are aware, of the majority of the most eminent Semitic scholars of modern 
times. We do not know of a Semitic scholar of any great reputation besides Dr. 
Green who holds the view that the terms preterite and future should be adopted 
as terminology of the Hebrew verb. Dr. Green affirms that if we take our place 
beside the Hebrew, and look at things as he did, we can arrange the various 
phenomena of the Hebrew verb under the preterite and future. This is possible ; 
but the examples given seem to be more readily and clearly arranged not accord- 
ing to a distinction of time, but of state or action, notwithstanding the predom- 
inating use of the perfect in the past, and the imperfect in the future. 

While we differ from Dr. Green in this respect, we warmly commend his 
grammar as an honor to American scholarship, and as worthy of faithful study 
on the part of all who desire to secure a thorough knowledge of the Old 
Testament. 

We hope that Dr. Green may still have many years of useful and honorable 
service, and that he may yet give the learned world another revision of his ad- 
mirable grammar. SAMUEL IvEs CuRTISS. 


ELEMENTS OF HEBREW SYNTAX BY AN INDUCTIVE METHOD. By WILLIAM 
RAINEY HARPER. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Professor Harper has rendered great service to the cause of Hebrew study by 
his use of the inductive method in the series of text-books that have been given 
to the public. This volume on Hebrew Syntax is the best of the series. Hebrew 
syntax has been greatly neglected by the older Hebrew scholars. Hebrew pro- 
fessors are still divided into the old and the new school in their views of this 
question. Professor Harper represents the views of the new school, and in gen- 
eral represents them well. The new school, in their study of the beauties and 
varieties of Hebrew syntax, have flooded the Old Testament with new light that 
removes old obscurities and errors, and brings Jong-neglected truth into mani- 
festation. The value of an inductive method depends upon its completeness and 
thoroughness, and the use of the material after it has been gathered and the 
method of its organization. Professor Harper has made an induction that is 
quite extensive, and he brings many features to the light that are commonly 
overlooked ; but the induction is not as complete as it might have been, and 
some important matters are left in the shade or in obscurity. He does not give 
any of the numerous examples where the article is used to express the possessive. 
It is true he mentions the usage in a foot-note, but that is hardly sufficient to call 
attention to this important matter. The construct before a clause is so inad- 
equately treated that I overlooked its treatment on the first reading of the book. 
I find no example of the intensive Vav where it is to be rendered by ‘* Yea,"’ 
** Verily ;’’ or of the Vav consec. with imperf. after an imperf. to express result ; 
or of a Vav consec. of perfect after a perfect to make an emphatic change of 
tense. It is true that these are the more delicate features of the language, and 
they are commonly overlooked by grammarians ; but better things were to be 
expected from Professor Harper. 
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The arrangement of the material is,as a rule, excellent. The author is clear 
and definite in statement. Indeed, the distinctions are rather sharply drawn, 
and there is a lack of discernment of the ‘finer shadings. The distinction 
between the imperfect and perfect is clearly expressed, and the various uses un- 
folded in an admirable manner, but some of the finer varieties of use are not 
given, Attention is called to the changes of tense, especially in poetry, that are 
often perplexing. Many of these amount to nothing more than the difference 
between the definite and emphatic present, expressed by the auxiliary do in Eng- 
lish, and the ordinary present. Many others may be explained by conditional 
clauses with one tense in the protasis and another in the apodasis ; the varia- 
tion of construction breaking the monotony of carrying on the tense with Vavs 
consec. There are shadings between the perfect as aorist and the imperfect of 
the graphic narration. The following statement of Professor Harper is hardly 
satisfactory : ‘* Cases in which the series of verbal forms, while composed chiefly 
of imperfects, contain here and there a perfect, which has been inserted ‘ to give 
variety to the scene, or to confer particular emphasis upon individual traits in 
it’’’ (p. 57). There is the same indefiniteness in the statement: ‘* Cases in 
which several changes take place in the same verse, which may only be explained 
by supposing a desire for variety, or by special considerations characteristic of 
that verse’ (p. 113). Desire for variety is not a sufficient reason, Either suffi- 
cient reasons ought to have been given in these cases, or else Professor Harper 
should have followed his own excellent example in other parts of his book, and 
confessed inability to explain the difficulties. 

The treatment of the imperfect tense would ‘ie ve been more satisfactory if Pro- 
fessor Harper had reserved the jussive, co’... ative, and even the phases corre- 
sponding with the subjunctive in Arabic, /» separate treatment under the head 
of Hebrew moods. Then he might have confined his attention to the simple 
imperfect of the indicative mood, and made a clearer exposition of the phenomena. 
There is a similar difficulty in his treatment of the weak }. It is true that there 
is no distinction in pointing this weak Vav, but there are distinctions in construc- 
tion that justify the discrimination of its different uses by different names. I 
have found that there is advantage in separating (1) the } circumstantial, (2) the 
) subordinate, in cases where it expresses purpose and corresponds with the 
with the subjunctive in Arabic, and (3) the Vav co-ordinate. I do not insist upon 
these names, but it seems to me that it is important to set before the students 
not only these various uses of the weak Vav, but also to represent these distinc- 
tions by names that will set forth the features of difference and, so far as possi- 
ble, the reasons for them. 

We are agreed with Professor Harper in such a vast majority of his explana- 
tions that we regret to differ from him in the few cases now to be mentioned. I 
must express my agreement with Driver that 5x is not used with the clause ex- 
pressing purpose, but always xb. Professor Harper's only example of a purpose 
clause with 5y is unfortunate. In Ps. xix. 14 5x is with the jussive and not the 
subjunctive. I must also express my dissent from the interpretation of the ex- 
amples given that the Vav consec, may be rendered by ‘‘ and yet’’ or “* for’’ or 
‘* since’ or ‘* how’’ (p. 71), notwithstanding that Professor Harper is sustained 
in this by many authorities on Hebrew grammar. Professor Harper is to be 
commended for his frankness in stating so frequently that there are difficult cases 
that he cannot explain. Some of these cases arise from a corrupt text, others 
from dialectic peculiarities ; still others from differences in the history of the 
language. All of these things need a more careful consideration than any one 
has yet given them, and difficulties will remain in Hebrew syntax until these 
problems are solved. 

Professor Harper renders valuable service by calling attention at times to 
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differences of syntax that arise in the history of the Hebrew language. This 
might have been carried much further. There is not only a tendency to use the 
weak Vav with the perfect for the Vav consec. of the imperfect in Ezekiel, but 
there is also a tendency to use the weak Vav with the imperfect for the Vav 
consec, of the perfect in the great prophet of the exile. There is also a tendency 
in some writers to neglect the distinction between the infinitive absolute and the 
infinitive construct, and to neglect the differences between the jussive and the 
simple forms of the imperfect. These phenomena should have been included in 
the induction of Professor Harper unless he intended to give in this volume only 
the elements—that is, the chief features of the syntax. But, in fact, he goes so 
far beyond this that we have been constrained to notice the omissions I have 
mentioned. There are other things in the book to which we would be obliged 
to take exception, but I do not hesitate to say that Professor Harper has rendered 
real service to Hebrew students in the publication of this work, and that he has 
thereby advanced the study of Hebrew syntax in this country. 
C. A. BRIGGs. 


A COMPARATIVE GLOSSARY OF THE GOTHIC LANGUAGE, WITH ESPECIAL REFER- 
ENCE TO ENGLISH AND GERMAN. By G. H. BAG, Ph.D. With a preface 
by Francis A. March, LL.D. Parts I. to IV. Published by the author at 
Mayville, Wis. New York: B. Westermann & Co., 838 Broadway. 


The work is out as far as /zkax. The author has obtained upon the examina- 
tion of advance proof-sheets the recommendations of four philologists—F. Max 
Miiller, W. D. Whitney, F. A. March, and W. W. Skeat. Two of these are 
Sanskritists, and have no weight in Teutonic philology. They with Professor 
March commend the plan of the work very highly. Professor Skeat says: 
‘* Your work seems very good. I really have nothing to remark about it of any 
value.’’ We question the propriety of heralding the publication that lays claim 
and really has some claim to scientific value by such recommendations, written by 
kind-hearted men of reputation. We are promised a preface by Professor March 
and a list of the works used in the preparation, among which the dictionaries of 
Kluge and Skeat and Braune’s Gothic Grammar must be prominent. All the 
sources from which the author has drawn have been judiciously and faithfully 
used, though a reviewer in ‘* Modern Language Notes’’ has pointed out some 
cases of misunderstanding of Kluge. 

The quotation from F. Max Miiller, which speaks of the importance of Gothic, 
and the author’s opinion that ‘‘ its importance cannot well be exaggerated,’’ to 
the contrary notwithstanding, we think that the position of Gothic among the 
Teutonic dialects is still misunderstood by many and its importance is over- 
estimated. We are just getting over this error with regard to Gothic, as we 
have gotten over the error as to the position and importance of Sanskrit among 
the Indo-European dialects. The very meagreness of the remnants of Gothic 
literature, and hence of the Gothic word-stock, is a serious objection to using 
Gothic as the basis and starting-point of a comparative Teutonic dictionary, as 
well as of English and German etymology. The abundant infusion of Norman 
French in English, the rich development of the German word-stock proper, and 
the large amount of loan-words that began to come into both languages with the 
Renaissance must leave a large proportion of English and German words out of 
the reach of the Gothic glossary. The prospectus says that words ** that have 
supplanted English words’’ have been fully treated. Thus sub ‘* azws’’ more 
than half the space is taken up by the treatment of marriage and eternity. 
Under *‘ dalath,”’ by way of contrast, the German ** zu Berge’’ is treated. Here 
the misprint of ‘‘ am end” for ‘‘on end” troubled us until we thought of the 
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expression ‘‘ einem stehen die Haare zu Berge.’ For bringing in far-fetched 
matter of this kind the work has been already criticised by others. 

We are promised full lists of all English,.German, old Norse, old Saxon, 
Greek, and Latin words occurring in the glossary. They will be useful. We 
are often referred to the Gothic glossary of Diefenbach. This is cruel. We 
would rather be reterred to the deep sea at the present stage of philology. For 
instance, the whole article on a¢hz is as follows: ‘* Athu, n. year; Gal. iv. Io, 
—S. Dief.’’ ‘The inquirer is to be pitied that follows this advice and goes over 
two pages of the wildest speculations about the origin and cognates of this drag 
Aeyouevov. A reference to Skeat’s Mceso-Gothic Glossary would have been kinder, 
since Skeat, according to the light of the time, only mentions L. annus, Gr. éroc, 
which are neither cognates together nor with Go. athu, Wherever it says ‘*S. 
Dief.’’ it should say ‘‘ Origin unknown,” or the oft-repeated ‘* Vorgeschichte 
dunkel”’ of Kluge. 

We acknowledge unreservedly that the author has brought to bear upon the 
study of Gothic the latest results of Teutonic philology, but we have our misgiv- 
ings about this work, which tries to be at the same time an etymological dic- 
tionary of Gothic, English, and German. We have for English and German the 
great works of Kluge and Skeat. The author would earn the thanks of all if he 
had limited himself to Gothic, embodying the latest results and the latest meth- 
ods, and mentioning only the modern English and German cognates when there 
are such, H. C. G. BRANDT. 


Our érevia are but few this month. We notice 

Problems of American Civilization, etc. By Presidents McCosh and Gates ; 
Bishop Coxe; Rev. Drs. Pierson, Dorchester, McPherson, Haygood, and 
others. 12mo, pp.171. (New York: The Baker & Taylor Co.) This little vol- 
ume (price, paper, thirty cents ; cloth, sixty cents) is made up of a selection 
from the papers read at the ‘* General Christian Conference’ held in Washing- 
ton under the auspices of the Evangelical Alliance in December, 1887. The 
authors are men who are entitled to a hearing on the topics assigned them. 
The occasion was worthy of the presence and of the most serious etfort of the 
speakers and their audiences. The full volume in which the proceedings of the 
Conference were reported has had a considerable circulation. The selections 
published in this and the companion volume, ‘‘ Problems of American Civiliza- 
tion,”’ are designed to give a wider circulation to these important and powerful 
utterances, and should not fail to insure a more. intelligent consideration of the 
significant facts and the important truths and principles embodied in these dis- 
cussions. No themes are just now attracting more attention than ‘* Immigra- 


tion,’’ ‘* Misuse of Wealth,” ‘‘ Estrangement from the Church,"’ ‘‘ Ultramon- 
‘tanism,’’ ‘* The Saloon,”’ ‘‘ The Social Vice,’’ ‘‘ Relation of the Church to the 
Capital and Labor Question,”’ and ‘* The City as a Peril."".——- What to do. By 


Count Lyof N. Tolstoi. A New and Unabridged Translation. 12mo, pp. 244. 
(New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co.) A re-examination of this representative 
work of its well-known author has not changed our estimate of it (PRESBYTERIAN 
REVIEW, 1887, p. 176). The passages expunged by the Russian censors from 
the edition on which the previous translation was based were not merely those 
most obnoxious to the Russian authorities. They express in more intense and 
extreme forms the views and principles which characterize the author's assault 
not simply on the present local administration in his native land, but on the 
most deeply settled and most widely accepted beliefs of multitudes of the wisest 
and best of men on economic and social questions and methods. We may ad- 
vert to some of its positions on another occasion.——Princetoniana, Charles 
and A. A. Hodge: With Class and Table Talk of Hodge the Younger, Bya 
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Scottish Princetonian (Rev. C. A. Salmond, M.A., of Rothesay, Bute). 12mo, 
pp. 239. (New York: Scribner & Welford.) This little volume, which appeared 
early last year, consists in about equal parts of biographical sketches and Brevia 
theologica, extracts from the author’s note-book, recording characteristic utter- 
ances of the lecture-room and the freer intercourse of social life. It is the ad- 
miring and grateful tribute of one who enjoyed, during the year of his residence 
at Princeton Seminary, somewhat unusual opportunities of meeting his loved 
and honored teachers, and supplements pleasantly more formal tributes and 
biographies. ——Lzfe of Robert Burns. By John Stuart Blackie. 16mo, pp. 
183, xli. (London: Walter Scott, 1888.) This is one of the shilling volumes in 
the series entitled ‘‘ Great Writers.’’ It exhibits the usual vigor, freshness, 
enthusiasm, and originality of its author, and is a welcome addition to our 
means of knowing and correctly estimating its famous subject. The Biblio- 
graphical Appendix, by J. P. Anderson of the British Museum, will be found by 
some a peculiarly attractive part of the book, which is a marvel of neatness and 
cheapness. CHARLES A. AIKEN, 





